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PREFACE. 



THEPapers in this Volume are distributed into 
two Parts. Those in the first, relate exclusively 
to Convict Management ; those in the second 
are more miscellaneous. But the object of all 
is nearly the same, viz. to urge the superiority 
of inoral irifluence to physical coercion, where in- 
telligent beings axe to be controuled or guided ; 
— or, in other words, to recommend that it be 
sought to restrain men rather by making virtue 
easy, and good conduct pleasant, than merely 
by making vice difficult, and misconduct pain- - 
ful. To the error of reversing this process alto- 
gether, — making virtue almost impossible, vice 
easy, temptation irresistible,* concealment con- 
sequently the chief object on one side, and mere 

* I^]]oar in domeatic gervice, witboat wages, and in the midst of luxa. 
riSB which cannot be indulged in honettly, nonldseem cantrived eipreself 
to milie [wttj crime ineritable, — and for iti practical eSecti tee top of 
p. 33. 
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detection and punishment on the other, — I at- 
tribute almost exclusively the painful results 
of the existing system of Convict Management, — 
the setting of which in a distinct light is thus 
another necessary purpose of my work. 

In prepjiring it I have studied to be frank 
and explicit, but not calumnious. I have not 
shrunk from exposing a single evil principle that 
came in my way ; but on the other hand I have 
most anxiously sought to avoid giving personal 
offence ; and if I have not succeeded, the fault 
is in the subject. 

None of the Papers are intended as complete 
treatises on the points to which they relate ; 
they merely contain hints on which treatises 
may be based. They bear obvious marks — 
(perhaps too obvious) — of having been written 
at distant intervals, as unconnected circum- 
stances engaged my attention ; — and certainly 
nothing was farther from my thoughts, when I 
first began them, than so far to extend, and, as' it 
were, weave them into a system. But in the 
close contemplation of such a subject, especially 
where its details are immediately present, it is 
impossible but that the feelings should become 
speedily interested, as well as the understand- 
ing- ; and measure, as well as method are then. 
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almost unavoidably, in many cases sacrificed to 
the desire of producing conviction and eiFect. 

One subject, which usually occupies a pro- 
minent place in all works bearing on Transpor- 
tation or Convict Management, will be found 
here very slightly noticed, — I mean the effect 
which different systems may be supposed to 
have in deterring from crime in England. I 
think that the importance of this aspect of them 
is usually very much over-rated. I do not be- 
lieve that the fear of punishment, or any form 
of physical damage, is in any case a strong sen- 
timent in the human mind. We do not see 
that the /ear of life and limb, the loss and frac- 
ture of which are the punishments, by the laws 
of nature, of rash exposure, makes men gene- 
rally cautious ; — for, on the contrary, many oc- 
cupations, and even not a few amusements, 
derive their zest from the danger which they 
involve. The fear of sickness also does not 
make the mass of mankind study their diet or 
habits ; — and the /ear of future punishments, of 
which we are all more regularly reminded than 
of any other fear, is not, at the same time, in 
healthy minds a prominent, or very influential 
consideration. I am persuaded, then, that there 
is a mistake in this portion of Penal Science, 
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iDvolvin^ even a degree of injustice, and con- 
flictiog with the priociple that our duties to So- 
ciety are the aggregate of our duties to every 
individual in it ;* — to which mistake, I think, 

* When a man breake bis leg, liovever rashly or carelessly, ire have 
him into aa hospital, and cure him as speedily as poiaibte, vithoat ever 
blinking of modifying his treatiaent so u to make his case » waniiBE ta 
others. We hert think of the individual, not qf mcielt/. But when a 
poor feUow-creature beeomei morally dislocatsd, howemr imperiooa Ute 
circiunstuicei to irhich be may havB fiUleo s victim, we sbaiidoB all 
thought of his welfare, and seek only to make " an example" of 
Um. " Wi think qf Kciety, ti«l qf the iadividual." I an peniuide4 
that the more closely aad critically we eiamiae this principle, and 
whether abstractly, aoalogically, or t^ove all Christiaiily and politically, 
the more doubtful will it af^iesr ; — yet it lies at t2ie root of nearly oU 
oar Penal InstitutioDB, and the reasaning on which they are founded. 

Moderate, certain, duly proportioned, and judicious puuisbment, 
"^QOn^, if accompanied by moral raid religious inatniction, to prodoce 
penitence, but not reBistance,- — and eapecially if followed by circum- 
(tsiices moderately favonlilB to further imprvTenent, not extraiagantlj 
opposed to them, — such a puniahment must confer the greatest beoefit 
OD any criminal ; and Society will also derive benefit Amn it, ia a small 
d^^ee from the example which it will set of preliminary snfferiag eon- 
Beqnent on crime, in a much greater degree from the eiample of its 
Sixccessfiil s^lication, and directly alM by the eachange of a baj 
citizen for a good one. And these are legitimate social Ijenelits, 
because based on a benefit, not an injury, conferred on an individual 
member of the »oeiety obtaining tbem. But to believe that Ska may in- 
lOlve everlasting perdition, and at the same time calmly and deliberately 
to sentence an onhappy wretch, already entangled in it, to an inereagfaig 
mod ever increasing load of it, — or even to Ik indifferent wbeCber 6ui be 
the result of oor infliction or not, — appears to me a stretch of selfish 
yoUcy almost witlioiit any excuse wbtterer. There can he no Jnitioe in It, 
for there is no proportion between the injnry inflicted and the object aimed 
at; — Reason does not therefore appear to sappOrt it ;— and Sdigion seems 
to me e^reuly to ferUd it. We commit a raoat gri«io(w asrtasB 
wrong; — and the good we aim at is not otdy most uocerfirin, but, as it 
■ppMM to me, id^ilB vre conduue, as now, to hold out tbe example of 
suKering only, without any success from its application, altogether t»- 
ttlainable. Hie pride of daring oar worst inflictioos, and of remaioing 
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may be attributed not only much of the harsh- 
ness of our Penal Institutions, but a great deal 
also fA theit ill success ; — afwl I have briefly ex- 
plained these views, in the Note, and also 
pp. 113-18. But elsewhere I have rather 
founded on them in my own mind while fol- 
lowing' my olher reasoning, than brought them 
prominently forward. And I may thus appear to 
rtiany tt> have written throughout too colonially, 
— ^toa eselusively with aa eye to the interests ot 
these Colonies; which may be another of the 
faults which, as a work of controversy addressed 
chiefly to the English public, my book will 
undoubtedly be found to possess. It proceeds, 
in some degree, from the ch-cumstances out of 
which it has originated. 

I have added the last two Papers to the 
others, partly because the first has not been 
before printed at all, the second only in the 
most fugitive manner, and i wish to preserve 
both ; — but much more, because the princi- 



oMurate CTen if intgMted to thua, vUl slwayi ontweigli the /ear even 
of the cowardly, nho geaerallf abrink from being thought [tfriiid ; sad 
&te more etnrdy md enterpriuDg, t haie little douht, ta^often animated 
to petteitve in xvU courseB by the lery thought that ve attempt to 
frighitn them from them. 

ObtUlalieBdIundEliiihtedtoqaotefroBi Dr. ChtmBing, sfBoiton. 
But a« the parasge a too loog for insectiOD here, I bate placed it in tba 
Appni£i, p. 214. 
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pies which I seek to establish in the manage- 
ment of Prisoners appear to me to acquire addi- 
tional force when shewn not to be isolated po- 
sitions, but to concur with the wants, tenden- 
cies, and opinions of the age on other points 
also. Both subjects are moreover, of great 
interest in themselves; — both will gain by dis- 
cussion ; — and on one at least I am enabled to 
add important testimony to my own. To much 
other correspondence I am in like manner in- 
debted, and I beg to offer my warmest thanks to 
the friends who have favored me with the whole. 
I am under the deepest obligations to them. 
They have encouraged me by their concurrence 
to proceed, when I have sometimes hesitated : 
and to the kindness and frankness with which 
they have expressed their opinions on the most 
important points I owe much information, and 
many valuable hints. 

I have, indeed, in every way been most 
favorably placed for observation ; and I shall 
venture to add that I have diligently and con- 
scientiously improved my opportunities. I do 
not think that there is a single statement in 
the volume that is not susceptible of direct 
proof; — ^nor is there a single conclusion in it 
that does not appear, to myself at least, to flow 
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necessarily from its premises. I believe, in 
consequence, that I may have expressed some 
of these last too earnestly and confidently ; — 
but no one at a distance can easily conceive 
how difficult it is to discuss questions of the 
nature here involved, on the spot where the 
data for them are immediately present, and 
where their results are also immediately ap- 
plicable, without becoming personally excited 
by them ; — and the more natural, or in due 
measure, even laudable, the feelings thus pro- 
duced, the greater the danger of their becoming 
extreme both in reality, and in expression. 
Those who can best appreciate my whole sub- 
ject, as having most carefully studied human 
nature generally, will best understand and ap- 
preciate this portion also of its intrinsic difficulty. 

A. M. 



Hobari Town, \ 
30th Nov. 1838. S 
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P«ge 13, Une 7,/)r 150 r«a4 105. 

— ta, Hue U, for qui' rtadrfa'. 

— 106, Une ii.fOT natural read matuV 

— 168, Ud» 4,/»r widtl^ rtad mttXj. 
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8QMHARY OF OFRCIAL PAPEBS OH COHTICT mSCIFLINB, 
SBVT HOHB Br THB ADTBOR, OCTOBEB 1837. — {Laid 

before Parliament^ Apnl 1838 J 



■ THESE Papers were three in number, entitled a 
•* Report on Convict VUcipUne," — a " Supplement' to 
this, — and a *' Reply to Observations on the Report hy 
Mr. FoTster. (Chief Police Magistrate 'of Van Diemen's 
Land.)" They were written at different times, and with 
different objects ; — first to explain the general views 
entertained, — next to supply details, — and lastly to 
rectify mia -apprehensions. They have become, conse- 
quently, more voluminous than is, perhaps, in one 
sense desirable ; yet to such as have leisure and incli- 
nation to go into the subject deeply, the variety of 
aspects in which circumstances have thus led to its 
being successively considered will be found advan- 
tageous. 

The following Summary of I. the representaUons 
made, and II. the suggestions offered in them, will, 
however, be found a useful introduction. 

I.— According to the actual system of Transportation, 
Prisoners are, on their first arrival in the Penal Co- 
lonies, assigned to private service at the will of a 
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TqWic Board, which endeavors, aa it best can, to 
-distribute them fairly and equally among tlie settlers, 
according to certain conventional rules laid down for 
its guidance. In the assigned service thus entered on, 
no wages are allowed to be given ; — nor is any other 
moral impulse employed, excepting the remote hope of 
indulgence after four, six, or eight years, according to 
their original sentence. Until these elapse, the labor 
imposed is strictly cocT-cerf, or Sfare labor; and,' although 
accompanied with a fixed minimjtm amount of physical 
maintenance and support, sufficient to place above 
want, it is yet subject to all the discomfort and moral 
degradation incident to such a condition. The men 
are lodged in out-houses, six, eight, or more, under a 
stable roof; — they sleep here on truckle bedsteads, 
generally without undressing; — the floor is earthen, 
and often very soft ; — they cook and eat in the same 
place, or in one not better, immediately adjoining, 
always in the roughest manner ; — and they are subject 
to the most severe regulations, which any master can 
get enforced, on appeal to a magistrate, by equally 
severe punishments.* This is the usual picture in the 

• " Q. 4277 1 Idlenees and insolence of wpreaiion, or even looks, 
satqecta them to the diain-gang or the triangle, or to hard labor on the 
roads? A. Yes, Q. 42?9 ; So the convict, according to yoor account, 
is exposed to the caprice of all the family to whose service he may happen 
to be assigned ? A. Yea. Q. 42S0 : And Bubject to themoat sammiiry 
lavs> A. Yes; Q. 4£8l. Then the condition of the coDvicC, la no 
reepect, differs trom that of the slave ? A. No, except that his master 
cannot apply corporal pnnishmeDt to bim, but must take him belUre a 
m^strate. • • • * Q. 4284 ; And his condition, as an assigned 
servant, most make him feel in every wajr degraded ; or, to nse your ovu 
expression, hannted with a continual sense of degradation, and a vehement 
^sire to escape from it ? A. Yes. .Q. 42S5 : Does that feeling of 
degradation destroy all self-respect on the part of the assigned servant? 
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country districts ; 'in the towns there is more comfort, 
(sometimes in the case of a good houee-eervant there is 
even too much, consistently with a state of punish- 
ment) but there is much more temptation. Not 
being allowed wages, yet desirous of procuring in- 
dulgences, the prisoners too often steal to obtain 
means ; and all fly to liquor, whenever they can obtain 
it, to drown humiliation and care. 

At the end of the several allotted periods, each man 
may ask for, and according to the report made of him^ 
may obtain, or be refused, a ticket-of-leave ; but in 
this there is necessarily much uncertainty. The record, 
kept of prisoners' conduct only embraces offences, no 
official notice being taken of good ordinary behaviour, 
as diligence, sobriety, obedience, honesty, fidelity, zeal, 
or the like ; and thus, as only that appears which has 
drawn down magisterial censure, a careless fellow,, 
however good his disposition and intentions, especially 
if he has had an inditferent master,, may have a long 
list against him, — while a thorough villain, more 
happily circumstanced, or perhaps from the very power 
of deception which his practice in villainy gives him, 
may have few or none. When the ticket is obtained, 
a particular district is assigned, in which the recipient 
must reside. Within it he may choose his master and 
residence, and receive wages ; but under a recent 

A^ I think it must have that effect on the miod of any man who reflects 
at all. Q. 4286 : Theo, if it destroys that feeling of aelf-reepect, do 
you think that the Assignment eystem can in any way tend, ia the 
majority of cases, to the reformation of the convict? A. I thitUi it 
nffords a ieller prospect 0/ r^omalien Hon any other rpecies <)fpanuh- 
tatnl lam aviare nf ! ! P' 

Evidence nf Colonel Akthur, b^ort the TratitpiiTtalion Cont- 
mittee qf tie Haiae 0/ Commons, June 183Z. 
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Statute, he is not allowed to acqnire property.* He 
must attend frequent musters ; and may not change 
his residence without informing the police. He must 
also constantly sleep at home, and return thither before 
8 o'clock every evening. For very trifling irregularities 
he is liable to have his ticket suspended, or entirely 
taken away ; — in either of which cases he is usually 
Bent to hard labor in a road-party — thus falling back 
on the worst, and not on the best, form of previous 
treatment. And practically a very lai^e proportion of 
ticket-of-leave men are thus interrupted, often on very 
slight occasion, in their labor and pursuits, even in 
this their comparatively tree position. 

As the periods of sentence respectively expire, with, 
or without, having obtained tickets-of-Ieave, and how- 
ever abandoned in character (if only they escape an 
Extension of time under a Colonial sentence), the pri- 
soners become entirely tree, and mix as such with the 
remfunder of society. Of which whole systetn the 
minute features, and consequences, may be thus 
classed. 

1 . The d^ee of punishment inflicted by it is in every 
case quite uncertain. A bad master may make it fear- 
ful ; a good, or weak, one may greatly mitigate it. 
Much also depends on the personal character of the 
criminal himself, as will be presently explained ; but 

* This statute has not been acted on in Tan Dicmea'a Land ; but it 
is tlie Imperial Law of EBgknd, and ii enforced tn New South Wales. 
Tiie difficulties and emluuTHSsments in the mansgeiaent of prapert;, 
nrieing from tbe insecure tenure bj whicli a ticket.of-1eaTB is held, are 
alio well Ldowq here, and operate injuriouglj on the moral character of 
both free and bond. Tbej tempt the former, in many cases, to attempt 
fraud ; and they justify to the latter their own too ftuniliar retort to it, 
in defence, or tetalistion. 
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in general the amount of suffering is much greater tlum 
it appears to be,— or than it is thought in Englaod, — 
or thun is at all proportionate to minor offences. 

2. It 19 on the persons guilty of these, at the same 
time, and even on the most innocent of them, that the- 
punishment chiefly falls ; for the physical endorancfl is 
trifling compared with the degradation, and other morqi 
suffering inflicted ; and it is the best men whO' feel 
these most acutely. The previous habits of old offen- 
ders may, in most cases, even before their arrival, hare 
inured them to filth, slovenliness/ suspicion, contempt, 
and the habit of submitting to, and commanding their 
tempers under, such treatment ; — ^while a comparatively 
good man writhes under everything approaching to in- 
dignity, and is unable to conceal, or restrain, the feel- 
ings excited by it. 

3. The very bad are thus little punished, — if indeed 
their situation be not in many cases even improved ; 
while the less bad, up even to the very good (of whom 
there are some), are punished with extreme severity, 
and almost universally degraded and demoralized. 
Every feeling of self respect * is speedily lost amidst 
the humiliations and inconveniences inflicted ; and irri- 
tation, recklessness, insubordination, dbgracefiil pun- 
ishment, furious resentment, drunkenness, theft, and 
prostitution, complete the sacrifice of many a human 
being bom to better things, and whom misfortune and 
imperfect political institutions, more than crime, or 

* " Je ne troirre risii de plu dcKspfntit pom tm bomme qv i* le 
mdre ril k Bfs proprei yeni. C'egt loi Ater u premiere coiuolatioB t . 
cw h plus itre de tontn nt celle qa' on tronte L rentrer dftn» h{ 
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original bad diBpositions, have thus irrecoverably: 
ruined, 

4. The evil also does not stop here. Social, like 
mechanical, impulses act reciprocally. The degrada.- 
tion of one class operates injuriously on every other ; 
and it is impossible to view the state of society in the 
Penal Colonies, without being made most pMnfully 
sensible of this fact. 

5. The Servants being made slaves, the Masters are 
made slave-holders ; and the modification of slavery 
thus iiitroduced is of the worst character. The Servants 
have not always held the same degraded position ; they 
bave been born, and have for the most part grown to 
maturity, in better circumstances. Many have educa- 
tion — more ability ; and the passions of all are easily 
excited. The Masters, on the other band, have no per- 
manent property in their labor, nor any strong selfish 
motive, consequently, to endeavour to improve them. 
They are perfectly aware of their character and feelings. 
They do not fear them, because they are Englishmen,— 
are used to them, — and because the vicissitudes of a bush 
life form, at all events, rather an antidote to fear ; but 
they dislike them proportionally, and are ready to believe 
the worst of them, and on slight provocation violently 
to coerce, punish, and inveigh against them. The 
analysis need not on this head be carried farther. It 
is plain that the elements of domestic life are thus fuU 
of discord ; and that of moral influence there can be here 
little or no exercise. 

6. But the results go much farther. The disuse of 
moral influence in domestic life gives a harsh, peremp- 
tory, and overbearing character to the whole intercourse 
of society. .Every difference of opinion makes a quarrel i_ 
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*i*d every act, .or decision, of the Government, of 
Courts of Judicature, constitutes a ground of vehement 
complaint, or political invective. 

7. The severe regulations of the prisoner discipline 
also foster these feelings. They are so strict that they 
are not, and cannot be, universally put in force ; yet 
every now and then even the most minute of them is 
acted on, to the loss and inconvenience of individual 
families by interfering with their domestic servants ; 
and this is constantly thought to be caused by personal 
feeling, rather than by right or principle. 

8. The disunion of society in the Penal Colonies is 
thus complete, and manifests itself in a depth of sus- 
picion, and recklessness of assertion, beyond all pre- 
cedent in civilized life; but which can, I think, be 
traced directly to the pervading and demoralizing 
influence of the existing Penal Institutions, — for the 
habit of suspicion and violent invective in private life 
speedily extends to every other relation. 

9. Further; — no official record being kept of the 
good conduct of prisoners, (though their characters are 
frequent matter of enquiry when considering their 
applications for indulgence) the standard of moral worth 
ia lowered generally — this being considered proved, by 
mere escape from detection in crime, and consequent 
punbhment. And the severity with which minute 
conventional offences against discipline are currently 
visited, further tends to warp the judgment in forming 
estimates of moral character, — a breach of regulation 
being considered criminal, and carrying the pains, 
aspect, associations, and other consequences, of cri- 
minality, almost as a felony. 

10. The essential and obvious error in this system, is 
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its total neglect oi moral reasoning and influence, and 
its ezclusiTe reliance, in every relation of life, on mere 
physical coercion. Law, or rather regulation comes thus 
to be looked to, rather than principle ; — and the wide 
^reading mischief ao caused, mnst really be seen to be 
adequately conceived. 

II. Whatever one man can legally take from his 
B«ghbonr, little matter how wrongfully, he will too 
«ften endeavour to take.* Whatever he can hope to 
wriag &oin the Govenunent by importunity, however 
unreasonable in itself, he will never cease applying for. 
What (me by any favor or accident obtains, others im- 
mediately claim. The kindness or indulgence shewn 
to one is repined at unless extended to all ; the selfish 
feelings everywhere predominate ;f their expression 

• See, for emmplea of tiiii, the late AUarner Genertl'B (Mr. Sfi- 
PHXN^) Report on the Old Grant*. 

f The Above ue among the taty &« ststemeDts that I havB been 
called on to make, which b; vxj tHMubilitf can be considered personallf 
invidians ; and 1 wiUinglf admit tJiat there an brii^t eice|itionB to 
them. Yet, aa conveying a general pictnre, not odIj do I aisert their 
•nbatantid accuracy, I Ktea maintain that Teaaoners in England, ^miliar 
witb fuch Mlqeeta, iriQ be nUefied of thdr accnrac; on the mere pre- 
mn* analyd^. In the West Indies, where the fonn of bondage was in- 
finitely ii^d«r than in these Coloaie* — where it waa bmiliariied to all 
Yrj Urtk and edncadou — where no idea of punishment wu involved in 
Hr—'wbtK then was tfcss no factildona degradatitm mixed with it — where, 
OB Ae contrary, strong personal attacbmenti frequently existed between 
masters and their servants — ^where the former were equally EngliBbmen — 
and where there were nolandqnestians, nor any arliitrarr dlBtribntion of 
labor by an irretponaible Oovemment, fnrtber to eieite controversial feel- 
ings, — still the mere element of domestic slavery produced a meaanre 
of the same effects ; and can the Penal Coloniea hope to be exempt from 
Aem ? On the contrary, it may be demonstrated that lodetieB, m their 
ft»tral aipett, are as irresistibly modelled by moral, as by physical im- 
polies ; — and that tiiey can as little be brought in contact wilJi slavery, 
ftnr Bzample, or diacretianary rule,withoDt exhibiting their ordinary 
totalti, as be nl^eted to snow and ndn without being made cold and 
wet by them. In both cases individoal* may escif>e. 
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tfevGiywhere runs riot; sad as every one, from the 
highest to the lowest, appeals direct to the Governor, 
the turmoil in which he lives is incessant^* 



* This iKt evil, <<rMah h only at fint tight miabi to tht otken, fM 
it iDTolTCB mBn; more,) alao flowe direct from the Bjrstem, and from tha 
large diicrelimtaiy autherili/ riquired 10 work it. The GovernraeDt of 
the Penal Colonies aaed to pre or reliue Umd, and it atJll givsa, or re- 
fnies, Jaimir, — Iht foan ijf iineluaict,—itidtdgtncia i^ nta/ tmd, — 
bread h every shape, (for erca the official patrooa^ of a coercive ga- 
Temment mast be eitenSiie, from the number of enhordinate checlci, 
reatraiata, aod auperintendeaoies, which it mnat empto; to fun its endi) 
It thua aeems iSrested, in the ejea erf the ColoniatB, vith s-character of 
omnipotence ; and in its faior, or joitiGe, a refuge ia aooght^n ereiy 
diaappaintment. The cbhsumption of time and thought thus produced 
ia intolerable ; — and after all, the apped in most casei ia merel; no* 
miDal, for its results must generally be the mere echo of the subordinate 
RQthoritiBa, (Thii is to be presumed at once from the (assumed) probity 
bf these aathorides, and from the almost impossibility of the Governor's 
arriving, nnless in very glaring cases, at an opposite conclusion from 
theirs, on docamentary eridence of which the greater part, and that 
(riilch carries the most weight, comes from themgeliea.) The practice, 
therefore, merely brings the Head of the GoYermnentin direct, instead 
of indirect, collision with the passions and prejudices ef the people ; 
occapies most inconTeniently, and to the prejudice of higher matters, 
hie time and thoughta ; and creates and conlinne an impression, readily 
conceived at all events, yet pregnant with moch evfl, that he is in the 
handa of ^ose under him. 

During the month in which this Paper was prepared, (September 1837) 
431 applicatjona for indulgence, from prisoners 'alone, were decided OD 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Tan DiemenS Land. I believe that this 
Is above the naiial monthly average ; yet it may lie considered aa a Bpe, 
cimen of the worse than useless labor, (for it leads to much practical in- 
justice) imposed by a system of which a large diacrelionary autiorily is 
« necessary elemetit. By the ajrangrment which 1 subsequenlly recom- 
mend, there would be no such applications at all ) — a strict and nniier- 
sally applicable pule would entirely supersede them. And even if that 
were not altogether approved of, this shonld be one test by which the 
merit of any other should be tried. 

CertaiH punishment, and consequently a very sparing use of the power 
'o{ pardon, are even elementary principles in a goad penal codq. But 
"lien we hive completely aneerfajn punishment, and a miivtr$iil tyrttm 
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12, These inconveiiiences are, also, in only a small d&: 
gree dependent on the administration oi the system. It 
has been usnal, it is true, to attribute them to certain 
peculiaritieB in tlie personal character of the several 
Govemora — all of whom, in succession, have been 
thus inveighed against, and charged with political 
mal-administration. But the constant recurrence of ' 
the same circumstances, with either the same com- 
plaints, or totally opposite ones, as one or other 
party, or class of individuals, have thought themselves 
aggrieved, and always accompanied with the same 
extremity of censure, sufficiently proves that the cause 
lies much deeper than the mere personal character of 
successive Governors, 

13, The evil is due, I think, (and as I show at 
length in my papers), to the union which the system 
attempts to make of a state of direct punishment, from 
which physical coercion is inseparable, with one of 
training, or probation — of which moral influence ought 
undoubtedly to be an ingredient, but it will not, and 
cannot, amalgamate with the direct restraint. And 
the confiding both operations to the chance hands 
of settler-masters, completes the injurious efiect which 
this medley is otherwise calculated to create. 

14, Under this system the prisoners are considered 
to be in a state of punishment for the past during the 
whole period of their sentence ; yet are they expected 
to be improved for the future by the treatment which 
they thus receive. They are first made slaves to their 



^pardon, which froin the Tcr; nstnre of its mschineiy must he idmi. 
niBtered ta atailj capricioosly and sccidentallT u is conaUtent viCli 
gooi intentioni, but human fniltr, thronghoat. 
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ina«t«M*— and then, (eyen in the best case, that of a 
ticket-of-leave), equal slaves to the police, — as though 
they could be qualified by any such means to enjoy, 
without abusing, their freedom, when the tnm of a 
single night shall totally change their position. The 
masters, on the other hand, are placed in the most 
difficult and delicate circumstances, without the slightest 
preparation for them, or any strong motive to induce 
them to study the duties imposed on them. Being 
made slave-holders, they are subject to all the de- 
moralization incident to such a position ; — and to more . 
also. They are chained to punish and to reform their 
country's criminals ; and they neither know, nor care, 
. about either operation, for naturally and necessarily 
their dominant object is to make the most of the labor 
which thus passes through their hands. They only 
have their self-Jove elevated by the superiority of position 
(ssigned to them, — and their contentious feelings 
vhetted, and their hearts hardened, by the right of 
harshness, contempt, and unrestrained invective, which 
it is supposed to give them. 

16. Surely there is no science in these arrangements, 
such as ought, in the present day, to distinguish the 
political and penal institutions of a country like 
England ; nor any humanity, nor any justice, nor ' 
much even of that practical wisdom which seeks at 
least to derive the utmost selfish advantage from the 
materials under its hands. The prisoners are all made 
had men instead of good. (It is shewn by the official 
reports, transmitted with my papers, that scarcely any 
are reformed ; and human nature does not stand stilly 

■ See Note (A) sE Uw gdI of the ChK^tet. 
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if not improred, it gets worse.) The masters are made 
headstrong, overbearing, and dissatisfied, if not other- 
wise bad, subjects. The punishment inflicted is un- 
certain, unequal, oppressive chiefly to the best men — but 
in alniost all cases greater than it appears ; and the 
example set by it is, in proportion to all these cha- 
racteristics, less than tlie price paid for it ought to 
purchase. The convict labor being artificially dis- 
tributed, is necessarily imperfectly distributed. Here 
it ia in excess, there beneath the demand ; and under 
the existing restrictions even that portion of it which 
is comparatively free cannot circulate, so as to meet 
the fluctuating wants of communities already far 
advanced in luxury and civilization. Being coercedj 
the productive effect of the remainder, is half lost 
through resistance ;* yet being apparently gratuitous^ 
(though thus really expensive) it is a powerful obstacle 
in the way of free-laboring Immigrants, who (in Van 
Diemen's Land at least, where new fields of enterprize 
are becoming rare) can only with extreme difficulty 
obtain permanent engagements, the masters generally 
hoping that they may get a prisoner assigned to them 



* Among the Official Ptiperi transmitted, will W rannd a Report by 
tlie Director General of Ronds ita Van Diemen'B Land, shewing, among 
nmii^ other TRluable matter, thab the productne effect of 38. worth of 
convict labour, a< now worked, is only Ib. 3d,, end that :£'30,0(IO 
a year are thus lost in hia Department alone, [From l.SOO to 2,000 
prieonerB are eonsCantly emplayed ia this depirtment ; and as they 
receive no wages, their direct cost tc the GoTernment ie only their miinr 
tenance, and the tools they wear out. Bat allowing 3a. a day each ■■ 
the marketable value of their labor were they free men, its productive 
effect sbould be :£fiO a year each, or from £90,000 to :f 120,000 a year 
the whole, eren to cover their eipence. And the Director Gleneral shows 
that it U not really worth half, while the Settlen maintoiii that it i«. 
«U worth a quarter.] 
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suited to tbeir particular purpose, and that they may. 
thuB save the direct expence of a free servant. Dis- 
tress, and consequent vice and dissipation, are thus 
common among the free, as among the bond. In 1836, 
the proportion of crime convicted before the Supreme 
Court and Quarter Sessions in Van Diemen's Land, 
was as 1 to 150 of the whole population ; and of 
drunkenness, summarily convicted among the free , 
people alone, was 14 per cent., or one in seven. In 
England, the first proportion is, I believe, usually 
about 1 in 1000; in Scotland, 1 in 1300; and the 
second (except in London, and one or two other large 
towns, in which in 1835 it ranged between 1 and 2 
per cent.) is over the mass of the population becoming, 
with improved morality and institutions, an almost in- 
distinguishable fraction.* 

■ 11. — The evil, then, is crying ; and I almost hesitate 
as I thus sum it up, — for it seems at first incredible 
that, being so great, it should not sooner have attracted 
notice. But 1. It has been progressive, and has only 
of late years become what it now is. And 2. It is im- 
portant to observe that the wide spreading mischief of 
a system like this, of which the principle is vicious but 
the administration has been able, is much less dis- 
.ceraible, especially to those long accustomed te con- 
template it, than the injurious consequences of com- 
paratively trifling blemishes on the surface of otherwise 
good arrangements. The operation of a principle is 
uniform ; everything around it either flows from, or is 
accommodated to it ; its effects appear necessary and 
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tmaroidable ; and their mconreniences under firm anct 
skilful finperintendence being remedied in detail by 
improved apparatus, a thorough revision long seems 
unnecessary. (Thus, for example, were the evils of 
Black slavery long endured and palliated, — of EagliBlr 
Poor Laws, — of close Government, in Ireland and else- 
where ; and thus, too, have improvements been in- 
. troduced, especially of late years, and others are still 
proposed, in the details of convict management, by the 
several resident authorities.) But in all cases, I am 
persuaded, such palliatives will be found eventually to 
i^gravate, rather than mitigate, a real evil. They 
disguise some of its ranknesa ;-— they thus prolong its 
duration, and give deeper root to its injurious results; — 
they give the ingenuity of administrators a wrong 
direction by leading them to endeavour to suppress 
the indicati<ms of error, rather than remove error itself; 
— and they ultimately make entire change more difficult, 
because a certain amount of apparent good undoubtedly 
following each supposed improvement, people are led 
to believe themselves in the right way when they are 
really only going fnrtber astray, — as in the case im> 
mediately in question, in which, instead of seeking to 
improve the apparatus of physical coercion, the real 
problem is how we may, in whole or in part, advan- 
tageously dispense with it. 

What, then, is the true remedy? The previous 
analysis to a considerable extent explains my opinions 
on the subject ; but the following details may also be 
useful. 

1. The two objects contemplated by Transportation, 
punishment and reform (sought to be obtained by one 
process in the existing arrangements), should be se- 
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parBted, and each distinctly coatemplated and pur- 
sued. 

2. The GoTemment ahould charge itself, and its 
own agents, with the processes which may be deemed 
suited to the attainment of both. Or, in other words, 
the prisoners should be punished for the past, and 
trennedfor the future, in GoTemment employ ; — and 
should only come under the direct authority of the 
general population when they have obtained their 
ttekets-of-leare, receive wages, choose their own mas- 
ters, and are thus in a poaitioa of comparative ireedom 
and equality. 

3. These few and simple changes would, of them- 
selves, make punishment certainand appropriate, training 
ttfstematic, and abolish that domestic slavery, the moral 
injury arising from which is at present beyond calcu- 
lation. But the fiill benefit of them could only be 
reaped by making the treatment in each stage as 
perfect as possible, and as much accommodated ae may 
be to each particular purpose. 

4. The expense of making the change in the best 
manner would, no doubt, at first be considerable 
(though less so than may appear immediately probable, 
for the additional labor which would for a time be 
placed in the hands of Grovemment would be thus 
much more productive than under existing circum- 
stances, and might also be beneficially and profitably 
applied); but eventually the transition would he a 
source of direct economy, very nearly in the exact ratio 
<>f its completeness. The expense of the Penal Colonies 
a at present enormous,* — partly from the prevailing 

* In 1S3G tlie tax&tion of Great Britain was eitimited it £2 12i. per 
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«yBtem of mere coercion in them, — partly from the uii» 
productiveness of every description of labor under this 
system,* — partly from the crime which it directly 
generates, — and partly from the large police, and 
other public checks and establishments, which the 
r^ression and punishment of this crime render neces- 
' sary. A system of training, on the contrary, could 
only be effective in proportion to its successful adap* 
tation oinwral influence to its object ; — and any system 
founded in large measure on moral influence must he 
less expensive than one of mere physical restraint. 

6. But even if a permanent addition were to be thus 
made to the expense of the Penal Colonies, the object 
would be worthy of it. (There can be no chance of 
this, but the alternative may be put.) It b a debt due 
by England to her Penal Colonies, that their social 
system shall be as little as possible deteriorated by 
their being made the receptacles of her banished cri- 
minals. And when we further consider that the object 
of the proposed arrangements is to pve certaiaty to 

head of her popaUtioii ; and tiiis covered «Tety eipence, tiie intereit of 
the National Debt included, leaving a snull lurplns. Eiclndtng the in- 
terest of the debt, but iacluding eierf other branch of eipenditure, — ai 
the whole Civil, Naval, Military, Colonial, Diplomatic, and M oaarcbicd 
Eatablishmeata of the Empire, the taifttiOD is, I beHeve, under 14s. ■ 
head. In Tan Diemen'a Land, on the contrary, the Expenditure is 
1837, was il67,608 on Commissariat Account— and :f 137,380 on Co- 
lonial ; or above £7 per head of the ^es ^lopulation— 41 ,600. 

While Tan Diemen'a Land is a Colony, and especially a Penal one, it 
will obviously be impoaaible to bring these proportions together, or even 
very near. Bnt so great a difference ai this is only eiphcable on the 
(jeater cost of phytieal cotrcion, than of moral in^iino, — of obedience 
compelled by bmte force, than induced by reason, persuasion, < 
iateretta, and the like. 

• Sm Note, paga 13. 
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the administration of her criminal law, — to bring 
justice out of iitjustiee, — adequate example out of pu- 
nishment, — freedom out of slavery, — reform out of 
hardened guilt, — and a smiling prospect for the Aiture 
out of the moral gloom which now hangs over the 
social prospects of two of her moat powerftil Colonial 
Children, — the debt claimed seems due by England to 
herself, and her owa character. It is seed corn that 
she is called on to sow. 

6, Government having undertaken both processes, 
therefore, (punishment and reformj, ought not to per- 
form either in a slovenly manner. It should consider 
that there is a science in each ; and that no pains should 
be spared to bring into practical operation, whatever 
principles may be established in them. The pecuniary 
and moral returns, it may be confidently said, are 
alike involved in the change, if made at all, being made 
effectually.* 

7, I submit accordingly in my papers a variety of 
fiuggestions on both heads ; but I am attached to the 
ends proposed, rather than to the means — and should 
be most happy to see these latter improved on, 

8, I recommend punishment for the past, to be 
inflicted in seclusion from the free population altogether, 
at stations appointed for >the purpose iu each Penal 
Colony, and which may be changed from time to time 
as the spread of the population, the scope, or demand, 
for useful labor, or other circumstances, may suggest. 
The punishment itself should consist of hard labor 

* " Beware of great changes ; but if necessity enforce, fit the rest to 
it. For it is a secret both in nutiue and art, that it is easier to maka 
many cliinges than only one great one." 
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(enforced, if necessary, by physical means, for ip thii 
stage it is desirable that tlie convicts' minds should be 
humbled) ; — with instruction, moral, religious, mecha- 
nic, and agricultural, so as to fit the prisonert for 
constituting afterwards a good rural population. (I con- 
tend that the seclusion of the prisoners while under 
direct punishment is desirable for the sake both of free 
and bond, — the sight of such infliction being morally 
as injurious to the one, as the being indiscriminately 
seen when under it is to the other class. And in seclu- 
sion instruction would be better attended to ; — and 
liquor and other means of evading punishment, would 
be more rare.) 

9. The moral training, on the other hand, I recom- 
mend to be in employment on the rdads and other 
public works ; these, however, to be conducted very 
differently from what they now are. I would have no 
direct punishment inflicted on them, nor any physical 
coercion used ; but the most stringent system of moral 
influence that can be devised should be here brought to 
bear on the prisoners, — or, as I would now call them, 
probationers, — to induce them to behave well, and work 
out their further liberation, on ticket8-of.:leave, by 
inspiring a just confidence in their foture good in- 
tentions. 

10, For this purpose I suggest that the men should 
be brought fi-om the punishment stations to this stage 
of their sentence in parties, say of six, who should choose 
each other, and agree to run the chances of their pro- 
bation together. Thus, after a man has completed the 
period during which, according to his original sentence, 
he must remain under direct punishment, he would re- 
main indefinitely longer until he could persuade other 
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fire men, similarly circumstanced, so far to believe in 
his good intentions as to be willing to connect their 
own fate in probation with his, and to rise or fall, as 
afterwards explained, according to his and their own 
canduct jointly. And I contend that the necessity 
which would be thus imposed on all, even in their first 
stage, to cultivate' the good opinion of their felJows, 
would of itself produce a good moral effect, and advan- 
tageously prepare them for their farther trials ; for it 
would give a value to the social virtues, usually excluded 
irom the receptacles of criminals ; and would pre- 
vent fevour, or hypocrisy, from deriving undue advan- 
t^es. Superiors may be partial or deceived, but not 
equals. 

11. These parties, then, of six (more or fewer as 
may be found practically best), when entered on their 
probation should be reckoned with every evening by 
the Superintendent under whom they may be employed 
in the Government Works ; and should receive marks 
in his book, to their credit or discredit, according to ' 
their conduct. If they have been orderly, obedient, 
sober, zealous, attentive, active, industrious, cleanly in 
their persons and rooms, civil, temperate under provo- 
cation, (should such have been offered to them,) punc- 
tual in their attendance (at prayers, school, work, &c.,) 
or have in any other way deserved commendation, they 
should be gainers accordingly ; and if, on the other 
hand, any one has deserved censure his party' in pro- 
portion, should suffer.* (I am confident that this 



* This muj leem at lirtt siglit harsli, or CTcn oafair ; but it it jui 
the Uv of Marriage, of filial and parental relationehip, — of mercantil 
partncnliip ; luid, ai adrerted to in theteit. it ii fiuniliarly reiorted to 
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union of fortunes among several would have the beat 
possible effect. It is not unknown already in improved 
Naval and Military Dbeipline ; and is always found 
to constitute the strongest moral and physical res- 
traint. 

12. On entering on this course of probation the 



with the beet effect, Hnd «ithaut (TeaCing 8117 feeKng of disBBUB^tion, 
in controlling boats' crews on dut; from ships of war, ftnd soldiers and 
Bailors on leave, &c. There is, iodeed, a tendency in men thuB to group, 
and " cast in," as it is called, " together," for support in difficnltyr 
temptation, toil, or d&nger, — which habituall; appeara in them, even 
irithonC compulsion, and always produces a good effect. Reapers in a 
field, labourers in a quarry, miners, soldiers aiid sailors on frolics or 
atfiniing parties, prisoners endeaToariog to effect their escape, in their 
several ways all eiemplify it ; tbej have almost always some conven- 
tional association among themselveB, which connects each particularly 
with one or two others ; and the utmost fatigue and danger are volun- 
tarily encountered, rather than leave these in difficulty, or abandon them 
in peril. Solitary individuals are, on the contrary, observed to be mnch 
more indolent, less enterprising, and more easily discouraged ; and pro- 
verbially they art also considered leas amiabte. In a future Chapter, 
" On different systems of Managing Convicts," and also elsewhere in 
this Volume, great value is atached to this " SociaP' principle, as 1 have 
denominated it ; and on which, and the still higher ones of a due Chris- 
tJan benevolence in adiutniatering punishment, and a due study of human 
nature before attempting to prescribe for it, 1 found sanguine hopes of 
seeing'the details of all existing systems of treating criminals at least 
niodilied, if not entirely changed. 

Vice is a disease, and Penal Science ia just moral Surgery. The 
means it employs must often be painful \ but its object should always 
be benevolent — always the tpeedy discharge of a cured patient. When 
this is folly understood a man will be considered himself criminal, if he 
administer pain for its own sake, or with vindictive feeling, or in indif- 
ference whether his treatment makes 'his patient better or worse, or 
without mature study of the body on which he attempts to operate, or 
if he thinli of hanging fetters on a fellow-being for life on account of a 
wrong step perhaps in early youth. And it wilt be the laudsble ambi- 
tion of every form of Secondary punishment, as it is already of the sup- 
porters of Penitentiaries, to make punitive processes short, yet relapsed 
criminals few. 
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restrictions imposed should be severe; and a fixed 
number of marks of commendation should be requisite 
to procure successive degrees of relaxation. But in 
all cases the rules should be enforced merely by the 
gain, or loss, of marks, — ne\eT by summan/ punishment ; 
and those parties of which one or more of the partners 
cannot be restrained by this moral influence, and that 
of their companions over them, should be returned to 
punishment, allowed to dissolve their temporary con- 
nexion, seek other associates, and so begin again. In 
no case should a refractory individual be dropped 
without thu» in some degree punishing his companions 
also, — for only thus can the utmost exertions of a 
whole party be insured to reclaim a bad man. The 
experience of this also would make it more difficult for 
the irr,eclaimable, — or those who in existing circum- 
staijces often take a pride in being considered such, — 
to get away from punishment at all. And as, al- 
• though I would make the indispensable period of 
punishment short, I would make that of probation de- 
pend entirely on conduct, and on the fulfilment in every 
case of all that it demands,^ — the obstinacy, real, or 
pretended, of almost any would, I am persuaded, be 
overcome by a system which would thus, as it were, 
regulate every man's sentence by the unimpeachable 
verdict of a Jury, of his own selection, out of his own 
class. 

13. I am convinced that the Social decorums, vir- 
tues, and feelings, which would be thus early and 
universally elicited^ 'w6uld have the most powerful 
effect in changing the characters of many, even of the 
very hardened. Vice is selfish ; — and a man is half 
virtuous when he is habituated to study the good will 
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and inteTesli of others ae his own.* In passing 
tiirongh tbie course of probation, therefore, I would 
expect many evil passions and propensities to be for 
ever laid aside ; and, at the least, considerable powers 
of self command, next to principle the greatest preser- 
vative from crime, would be universally called out. 

14. Accordingly, when the ticket-of-leave was at 
length obtained, I would not clog it with all the re- 
■trictions now imposed upon it. I think that I would 
even banish entirely the summary jurisdiction now ex- 
ercised by the Police over men who have gained this 
step. Summary power is a snare alike to those who 

. wield, and those who are subject to it. Frequent 
musters are both a snare and an interruption. Men 
approaching their freedom should be habituated to feel 
tolerably free, that their entire liberation may not in- 
toxicate them. And, at all events, I think that nothing 
less than a solemn judicial sentence should deprive a 
man of what, before he reaches this point under a vi- 
gorous system like that here detailed, he will have 
most dearly earned. 

15. In my several papers, accordingly, I discuss 
this, and other similar points. But neither here, nor 
is them, do I attach so much value to these details as 
to the fundamental principles, — of introducing system 
into the management of convicts by keeping them 
during the early stages of their sentence under the 
immediate management of the Government, — of there- 
by rescuing both bond and free frxim the mischiefs 
consequent on the present plan of compulsory assign- ' 

" The cbincter of priaonerB, both owle and female, U obirrred to be 
■lw«j« unpTovta by mtrriige. 
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ment, — of distinctly contemplatiag in the treatment of 
the prisonera, first their punishment for the past, then 
their training for the future, — and of substituting in 
the pursuit of thb latter (as has already been done in 
the discipline of the Army and Navy, in Schools, Luna- 
tic Asylums, and every other place io which masses of 
human beings are sought to be guided,) a. suitable de- 
gree of moral influence for the cold, hard, unwearied, 
coercion which is now alone employed. Either these 
principles are right, and ought to be attended to, — 
or all the moral and political Science of the day is 
wrong; — for they are in accordance with every line of it, 
16. I most earnestly recommend the Subject, there- 
fore to the attention of Statists* and Philanthropists 
in England. It is worthy of their deepest consider- 

* I have already adverted (Note, p. 15) to the intgect of ecoDomy aa 
bearing on mj' proposal ; bot m the proposifioo may at first sight Bp,>ear 
pecDliarly formidable, on this score, to retain all prisoners for a time in 
goTeromeut employ, it may be well to eiamine it here, financially, some- 
what more closely. The averse number of prisoners, then, that arrira 
in Van Diemen'i Land, is about 1,800 annually ; and if the proposed 
treatment of them proved successfal, it might fairly be inferred that, 
taking the good and had together, from three to four years would give all 
of these, on my plan, their Uckets-of-leave. About 6,000 may, there- 
fore, be assomed as tbe pTobable average number which this system 
would, at any time, place under the Government, — none recetTiI^; wages, 
and the labour of all not only voluntary but emulative, and therefore 
more than to aD ordinary extent productive. And the number of pri- 
soners at present under Government, including constables, snperinten. 
dents, men on government works, under sentence, &c. \» above 5,000, — 
the labor of those first specified not being productive. — all of them re. 
iwiving wages, — and all Unable, if, indeed, above half be not also unwil- 
ling, to eitort from the others above a [hinl of the exertion which they 
ought to make. 

On Bucb a aubject economy is, ptr h, an unworthy argument. But 
when irsumenC is past, it may well bacome • lubiidiary ri 
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atioD. There never was a moral tield in which so 
striking an experiment might be made, or with a more 
certain, and striking result, A Statesman of the high- 
est rank might be proud to occupy the first, to conduct 
Ceven ia person) the second,— and to crown himself 
with the undying honor of the last. 

17. The task would not be very difficult if only 
undertaken energetically, comprehensively, and with 
adequate authority. Some obstacles may be anticipated 
from the natural disinclination of those who hare been 
trained in one System, to become again pupils, and 
learn an entirely opposite one ; — and as the interests 
of the Settlers may also appear at fii^t sight menaced, 
some preliminary objections may be expected from 
them too. But the existing evils are universally recog- 
nised, though their derivation is not yet distinctly 
understood ; — and with patience, temper, discretion, 
firmness, indifference to mere clamour, but a sincere 
wish to obviate real objections, and discuss the princi- 
ple of intended changes, the intelligence of all would 
be soon gained, — for all are alike injured, and would 
soon see that they are alike injured, both morally and 
pecuniarily, by the existing system. 
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VOTE .A^ 

IFVOM XT OFTICIAL PaPEBS.^ 



In ill w ttatenenta Rgvding the CooTkt sjston. I mi& 
W(t anxion to be nndentood as not hUming tbte mastcn m< 
'dividnaDr, or dtaiging than with cnieltT or haiahness ; for> 
'on the amtnrj, the gnater nmnber of Settlor, I bdicTc in 
both CokMiKs, but certain^ in Van Dtemen's Land, pnrtlj btaa 
natural diqawtioD, and partly, it cannot be doobted, from 
an instincdTe and admitted JiseliDg Hiat more wotk is to be 
gained from the prisonen by Idndness than bv sevsity, relax 
the Btiict legnlations <A Gorcrament in their faTor, and thus 
confer a cedain pta/aietU benefit on them, and lemf in retom 
that reward from it, in dieir own individuBl cases, which iS 
cuirentlj kuown, and cited on the spot, aa the reanlt of treat- 
mg and managing assigned servants welL Yet the genoal 
resolt, as I have depicted it, ts not, I am certaiiL, materially 
altered even by the great prevalence of such examples. The 
indulgences granted are nncratmn ; they vary in their amoant : 
gratitade is claimed for them ; they are occaatooally witl^ 
held ; and they are necessaiSy accompanied with a suspicious- 
ness and ill-disguised contempt, the result of constrained ser- 
vice) which are most severely felt precisely by the best mea. 
In no one instance, I am persuaded, dn they thus materially 
lighten the sense of Moral suffering borne; nor, (uiiless in 
very few cases indeed, of a pecnliart and chiefly raligioas cha- 
racter) do they stay the downward course caused by its long 
continued presiore. On the ^triry, sbme of their effects 
ire even moratlg pernicious. Their unequal, and as it Were 
^tqn-icions, distribution creates discontent among those whit 
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only partly enjoy, or are altogether denied them. Their iUe- 
gality, for they are in ma&y casea ejqjreesly contrary both to 
the letter and spirit of the regulations, brings the law into 
contempt. They increase the apparent nucertfunty and ine- 
quality of the punishment. By accustoming the men to be 
swayed by low motives, addressed to their mere appetites, 
they unfit them to be goided by higher ones, — as those are 
always the worst and most unreasonable children who are 
habitually bribed to good conduct by sweetmeats. In a 
word, they merely substitute for the harshness of a severe 
system, the capricious weakness which also generally charac. 
terizes such ; and though some individualB are thus physically 
relieved, the result, as a whole, is unworthy even to be com- 
pared with the benefit which would flow from the firm, un- 
sparing, uniform administration of a more benevolent code. 

It would not be difficult to maintain that the evils of the 
system are thus even, in fact, aggravated, by being disguised, 
and having their distribution arbitrarily interfered with. But, 
I am unwilling to carry the argument quite so &r, and am 
content to consider these exceptions, or rather resistances, to 
abstract principle as examples rather of that via vtedicatrix 
rtipuhlkx, which we constantly see exercised in society, and 
which corrects practically the harshness and cmdeness inci- 
dent to all human combinations. 

I wish also to be understood as not either blaming the Magis- 
trates individually. On the contrary, their task 1 admit to be 
a very hard one, and most of them feel it so. The system 
which they administer being at once strict, and (as involving 
unnecessary degradation) corrupting,* the pressure against 
it is such as can only be resisted by very severe punishments. 
Bat by so much as this exculpates them, it the more con- 
demns that system itself. Severe punishment is necessary 
under it : — but it is itself unnecessary. 

* See B future Chapter on Desradatioa as aa element iu Punisliment, 
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NOTE (B.) 



To shew that my opinitHis recording the preseot system of 
Convict Discipline are Dot tingular, I here insert portions of 
various communications which I have received at different 
tiroes regarding them. I do not feel authorised to withhold 
from the first the distinguished name attached to it ; it seems 
due both to my cause and myself; and iv> inconvenience 
either can, I thjnk, arise from adding the names to the three 
following, the authors of whidi are otherwise easily dis- 
tinguishable. But I have not felt entitled even to ask the 
writers of the others to share in the bconvenience arising 
from the maintenance of unpopular opinions ; and they stand 
thus on their own abstract merit, which, however, is suffident 
for my purpose. They appear to me strongly to illustrate 
what I say r^eatedly in this volume regarding the general 
intelligence and good feeling to be found, amidst all the 
injury inflicted by a vicious social system, in the communities 
of the Penal Colonies. 



1 . — " Your Paper on the Convict System has been once . 
carefully read over. I/ully agree in the representation you 
inake of the evils viliick result from the system under its present 
form, I have not sufficiently digested what is proposed tu 
supercede it to veoture on an opioion as to its success. The 
whole subject is worthy the careful consideration of a Statesman 
and Philanthropist. I am glad to find that you have taken it 
in hand. The uncertainty which prevails as to the intention 
of His Majesty's Government'to maintain Traoqiortation as a 
Secondary punishment has djscoaraged attempts for the im- 
provement of its operation' In these Colonies. I hardly think 
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^at coDvicte can be much long^ sent oat to this part of Nei^ 
ipolland. 

'■' RtCBAiq] Bpvrkb." 



2. — " James Backbouge and George Washington Walker* 
^esire to express their obligation to Captain Maoonoclue for 
allowin|; them to peruse hjs MS. Essjtjr on the Transportation 
SysteiQ, and its influence in the Penal Colonies, which thejj 
have read with intense interest, and very great satisfaction ; 
for much aa they consider the present aystem of penal dia-; 
cipline pursued in these Colonies superior to. the gaol syatem in 
England, for reasons which the^y thwight it their duty to 
specify in their Report to Colonel Arthur, y^t these docu- 
ments sufficiently convey their strong sense of its many and 
radu^al defects ; and they are fiilly convinced that the plan 
devised by Captain Maconochie is very far superior to either. 

"This superioritv, they ^onceive, exists essentially in the 
bringing moral principles, to bear on the prisoner population 
for the promotion of their own reform, at the same time that 
it promises to act reciprocaUy on the ^oral character and 
well-being at the free inhabitants by whom these unhappy 
men are employed; — in removing those cruelties and op-v 
pressionq that arc trreparably connected with the present 
system, and which arc irreconcilable with Christian prin- 
ciple, and. consequently with sound policy ; — and in placing, 
both the prisoner an^ free population in a much more favorable 
position tban they at present occupy for the reception of 



*. MemWr* of the Society of.ftjendj, nho recently left these Colo< 

niea, after devoting five years to a minute and careful eiaminatioa of 
their moral state. Of the irortb and intelligence i^f these genUemen, T 
need not here speak ; in the above letterB they have furnished their Owi^ 
teatimonial of them ; and it must he gratifying to every philanthropiat 
tp know tb«t they have merely tramfeired theae qualities to anothei 
Colonial field, being now similarly engaged in the interior of the Capf. 
^ (jpod ^ope, and along tbe Caffre frqntiei. 
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religious principle, wUch, in the eKiatiiig state of things, )| 
ptrely to be found among either of theae classes. 

" J. B. and G. W- W. may add that they see no fonnidabI«, 
difficulty in the way of carrying; fnta ^^e^ th^ ^\^I^ propose^ 
^y C^p(aiiil(U¥oi»ochi?;" 



3. — " In retumiag the Supplement to thy obBeiTf^tWPB <^ 
the Colonial Penai Discipline, we are inclined again tq fsfreeii 
pur convictiim of th^ great benefit th{it would b; likely to 
ficcrue, botl^ to th^ priscner population and thq puhUc alf 
large, froin th^ adoptipn of sif^h b, principle as tl^^rein nn-; 
folded. This principle is nothing leap than the application of 
moral Infl^nc^ in place. 9f 9oercioii,':— th^ ^me which has beeii 
BucceBsfully brought mto qperation in Scl^ool^ Limatic Esta^ 
liliabmenta, &p., and which is equally available for the ame^ 
Itoration of the convict population of our Fena] Colonies, and 
would also, reflectively, projli^c^ tll^ V'PPi^^ effects on tb^ 
free inhabitants, 

"la carrying the principle in que^tioq into effect, we moat 
folly coi)C)iT in the opinion that the punishment at the projecteil 
Penal Settlements for prisoners on their first arrival should be 
considered perfectly distinct ^ma the discipline, of the pro, 
bationary gangs, yet regarded as the first step in the ladder of 
reformation, and retun; tp forfeited privileges, 

" Such a plan as that proposed would render tl^e certainty of 
gnnishment much greater th^ ^hat ^t pre^nt ip ojieratioa ; 
fnd would have th^ important recommendation, that whilst 
(he punishment inflicted woul^ at once he seen and felt to be 
punishment, yet its n^tur^ wopl^ ctivioi^y Ipc ?ojTectio» 
(uther than vengeapcp. 

'-' The mode of claiSBificafion prQJec^d in thy Supplmnent is 
Ute o^ly satisfactory ope that has yet con^ under our notice, 
^be B^aration of prisoners through t^e section of Superin, 
^ents, even when age, se^, Emd eztef nal character are attendei^ 
\^ i» still v^ (defective in nio^al operation ;. but this defect 
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vould be remedied by allowing small groups to agree to attempt 
ascending the scale of reformation together. The prisoners 
who exhibited reformation of character, and were aliened to 
associate themselves voluntarily in a room apart from the rest 
at the Penal Settlement at Macquarie Harbour, furnish the 
only practical approximation to this part of thy plan that we 
liave witnessed ;— it worked vrell, though it fell far stort of 
that now proposed. 

" Should thy syetem be adopted, which we most sincerely 
hope may be the case, it has occurred to us, that more than 
one Penal Settlement would be desirable, that emulation, and 
a diversity of talent in those who conduct them may be called 
into exercise, and that the want of ability in any one Super- 
intendent may not brin^ discredit on the principle. 

" Were these settlements to be established in such parts of 
the Colonies as are heavily timbered, and where the soil is- 
good, the prisoners might be advantageously employed in 
clearing the land, and hrin^g it into cultivation in small 
farms ; and when this was done to a sufficient extent, the 
farms might be sold, and the buildings of the settlement 
being originally arranged with this object in view might form 
the rudiments of fatore towns or villages. 

" James Backhouse, 

" GBosaa Washington Walk be." 

4.— "Having been privileged with the perusal of thy Summary 
Essay on the Penal Discipline and state of the population in 
the Penal Colonies, we think it due to thyself, and to the cause 
of benevolence, to express our conviction, founded on obser- 
vations made during very general visits of upwards of five 
years to New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, that 
the sad picture it developes of the efiects of the system at pre- 
sent in operation is not overdrawn. 

■*rhe state of discord and selfishnesa which very generally 
.prevails among the Colonists, is a subject that soon forces itself 
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painfully OD the notice of vUitoTs among them, notwithstftDtJuig^ 
the pleasing impressions that may be produced, especially at 
first, by the general iateUigeoce aad hospitality of the commu- 
nity. 

"We have always been disposed to reject the idea of Slavery 
as connected with the Assignment pf Prisoners, because no 
propertyis claimed in their persons ; but we must acknowledge- 
the justness of thy comparison between the bondage of the 
prisoners in assignment, so long as that bondage cQUtinues, 
and that of the slave ; and that its parallel effects are distinctly 
to be traced both in the servant and in the master ; and with 
these effi»^ we think must be identified a lai^ proportion of 
the evils so lucidly depicted in thy Report on the Convict 
Discipline, and in the Summary. 

"Such being our matured sentiments, the introduction of a 
system which, with much show of reason, proposes to substi. 
tute mora] influence in the place of physical coercion in the 
correction of criminals, and the incitements to good conduct 
which in free communities constitute the connecting links be- 
tween masters and servants, instead of arbitrary authority on 
the one part, and abject servihty, or desperation, on the 
other, appears to na to claim the best wishes, as well as the 
hearty co-operation of every friend of the human race. 
" Jaubb Backhousb, 
" GborgbWabhin'oton Walker." 



5- — " I have forwarded to His Excellency yonr Report on 
the present Convict System pursued in this Colony ; and have 
perused this and the Supplement to it with feelings of the 
greatestinterest. There can be no doubt that the alterations 
and improvements urged iu your enlightened and humane 
Report will find with the Government at Home, as well as in 
the Colony, advocates for their adoption — at all events in 
principle, if not in detail. And I hope that you may be amply 
repaid before you leave this Colony, by witnessing their bene- 
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felfd efiects, and the completion of a System which iias for ilS 
object the prevention of crime, the promotion of good to iia 
tlasses, and I may bay the salvation of so ifiany of our felloW 
creatures." 



6. — " I have p^fustd Wt di^rent tim^e, with the deeped 
interest anil fittentidfi, yOur valn&hle papCts on Cotivict disci- 
pline. 

" It wolil4 be idipd^silile to deny, tfiM oflr Police arrange; 
ments are admirable, and thai for most of the ohjectB ifl 
rtferedc^ to which they have been projected they are efiective. 
The punishments inflidted on the dnhappy wJnvlctb are gene- 
tallj severe i-^ften alas! too miich S6, The liondition of 
most of them is unenviable ; at the Ms't, they are only 
slaves. It 16 mdee<l to be laifiented, th&t tbeir real state is 
not known more extensively, for mei: nli^ht then be deterred 
from committing crime, Who are how tempted to it by the 
imagined benefits of the change which transportation has been 
Supposed to affdrd them. Bat, whatever else of good may 
rjsult, no reflecting person will dispute that, eo far as regards 
the reformation of the criminal, the system of convict disdpline 
baa signally failed ; or that, looking t6 the higher and better 
interests of the community upon which that System haS 
been so long inflicted, its efects have been eminently disaa; 
trouk. 

"Your picture of thesi effectSj-^upon as well our social aa 
political fabric, — is indeed too highly coloured ; — and in 'some 
{lointsi if you will escnse rhy saying so, inaccorate. Mord 
than dne of the evils which yoU truly attite to exist amongst 
69, may, I thtitki be traced to another Bourcb than th6 
|)rMeQCe 6f b Noxious syst^ of Convict KflcipUdc. Bat, 
nowever humiliating may be the Confession, you have too 
'truly sketched th6 meia features, to admit of their not being 
fdcogniicd. Yet I would iaia beheve, that we ftre not radi^ 
<SUly demoralized ; and that good feeling and right principW 
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»re obsciired odIt, not destroyed.* I irould hope that, if the 
injurioas influences of a aystem which you have described aO 
well were removed, we might resume our native health and 
tnoral vigour. 

" The adoption of your grand, and philanthropic principle. 
in whatever shape it may be introduced into that system, the 
substitution of moral influence for mere physical coercion, — 
will go far at once to remove these evils ; and I trust that, 
whether more or less extensively, it may at least he tried. 
Reformation, at all events, if that be one object of punishment, 
is on the present plan hopeless : — in the existing state of things 
nearly all the tendencies of the plan are the other way. The 
punishment is. under it, too long in duration, unequal, in* 
discriminating, uncertain. A wcU-dispo^edman becomes harn 
dencd and degraded by it. If careless in his habits, or ha.sty 
in temper, he is driven to desperation ; while a worse roan, 
phlegmatic and cautious, by avoiding offences to which the 
other is most prone, obtains reward. Upon the whole trans- 
portation is truly a condemnation to slavery : but miserable 
as for that reason, the state of everv convict must be con- 
sidered, it is a state that depends too generally for its allevi- 
ations on the habits and character of the master, not on the 
conduct or propensities of the man. With one a fault is 
synonimous with a crime; and our Colonial punislinients show 
that there is often little attempt, anywhere, at discrimination 
between them. In short, what is our great engine of punish- 
ment and reform ? Assigned Service ! The two objects, which 
seldom, if ever, can be pursued with effect simultaneously, are 
thus placed at the mercy of an agent whose end is the getting 
out of his slave as much work as shall be possible. A poor 
unfortunate, banished perhaps for a first offence, dull though 
willing, and unskilled though comparativeiy honest, obtains e. 
hard service. His lot is a wretched one ; punishment sue- . 
ceeds to privation ; his fate is sealed. Another fellow, 

* I moit fullf concur in thia poiitian. — A. M. 
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aoured all over with crime, perhaps an educated burglar, lands 

probably frgm the same ship, and becomea a house-servant Jti 
Boine town establishmeiit. He wears livery, sleeps in a bed 
of down, and lives in lusury. Perhaps he has wages equal to 
, those of a London butier ; he romps with the maids ; and writes 
home, by the first vessel, to paint all his happiness to his 
former companions in roguery. Is this lottery, where the 
prizes are generally to the worst, 6t for the established Bystem 
of pnnisbments of a great nation i — But if the convict o^ends, 
what then ? He is returned to his master, punished indeed, 
and heavily, but a worse man probably than before. 

"What system should be substituted for this ? Precisely 
that which you propose : — one that shall separate the two ob- 
jectB of punishment and reform, and begin with the first; — 
that shall make the earliest impression of transportation for- 
midable alike to all ; — that shall nevertheless aim at discri- 
mination and classification between different offenders, in each 
stage of these processes ; — that, above all, shall throoghout 
seek to attain its ends by moral, as superior to physical res- 
traints ; — that in striving at these its immediate objects, shall 
endeavour to form, if it be possible, a united and virtuous 
people ; — that, in promoting the true welfare of our Mother 
Country, who has so long spawned forth her pestilent brood 
upon these shores, shall not forget the real interests of her 
children, whom now they only contaminate ;— that shall ear- 
nestly be directed to the noble effort, worthy of combined 
wisdom and benevolence, of training men in spite of themselves, 
to become industrious and honest members of society. 

■• If, in the details of your plan, there shall be even much 
that is objectionable, or that may seem visionary, the leading 
object which it discloses — the great principle by which il is 
characterised, — will remain still unshaken ; — and I for one, 
deeply impressed with a sense of its value, hope that it may 
become sooner or later acknowledged and acted apon. 
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7. — " I regret that I have not time to ent«r u fully into 
this important sobject aa I coidcl wish. Have you ever con- 
sidered the value to your case of the returns of crime which 
could be procured by you ? Take one fact, that just now oc- 
ean to me. Of the present number of criminals, being free 
and convicted in the Supreme Court and Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, a very large proportion, — I should say three- fonrtha, 
— are menyree only by servitude. Indeed by a return cow 
before me of 70 accused andfuUy committedfor trial this month> 
(including a period of about two months' commission of crime), 
46 are time-expired or pardoned convicts, — distributed as 
ibllows ;— forgery 1, stabbing 1, sheep or cattle stealing 3, 
burglary G, simple larceny 35. 



8. — " I most readily give you the opinion as to the effects 
of the present syetem of prison discipline in this Colony which 
my eleven months experience has enabled me to form. If my 
opportunities of observation have been limited, owing to the 
shortness of the time I have been in the Colony, I have the 
advantage of being able to view things with English eyes, 
especially as I have from time to time since my arrival com- 
mitted my observations to paper, and can thus recal my first 
impressions. I have also had from residing in the interior 
opportunities of observation which I should not have possessed 
in Hobart Town ; and I am conscious of no bias from my 
situation or other circumstances, except that, having acquired 
B small stake in the country, I am not indilierent to its pros- 
perity. 

"Tlie present system, then, appears to me to fail to obtain 
either of the ends said to be proposed by it ; for it does not 
inflict any degree of physical punishment worthy of mention ; 
and I must confess that I cannot perceive any tendency in it 
to reform ; nor can I perceive snch an effect. 

"The degradation and moral suffering arising from the 
condition of a prisoner must, I conceive, be felt by every 
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Englisfaman reduced to a similar state, and to far a ipecies of 

ptmishment is inflicted in every case. But it is least felt by 
the hardened offender ; and though perhaps the average of 
physical toil imposed may be as great as it is thought in 
England, of which however I have considerable doubt, — yet I 
am sure that few persons there have any idea how unequally it 
is distribuled, or with how little regard to the guilt of the 
prisoners. In fact the degree of suffering is a mere matter of 
chance. It depends on the character and disposition of the 
master to whom the prisoner is assigned, just as the condition 
of the slave depends on the disposition of his owner. If the 
sentence is retiJly to be carried into effect, the Government 
must take upon itself the infliction of it. The great majority 
of the masters care nothing about the punishment or refor- 
mation of their men — they view them merely as materiab for 
their own advancement — their object is to get as much work 
from them as possible, and whether they use the indulgent or 
the coercive system it is hut a means to the attainment of this 
end. I believe, owing to the humanity or weakness of the 
masters, or perhaps from an idea of its greater efficacy in 
producing labor, the indulgent system is generally employed. 
The men in these cases are far better fed, as well as clothed, 
and do far less work than honest English laborers ; and some 
masters will submit to almost anything rather than bring a 
man to the Police-office. A friend of mine told me that 
on one occasion all his men Bat down in his corn field at 
harvest, and refused to work because bis supply of tobacco 
was exhausted. He expected some hourly from Hobart Town, 

but was obliged to procure a supply from to induce 

them to work. Tobacco, you are aware, was an indulgence 
which he was not obliged to allow them; and the men were at 
that time (harvest) receiving as much flour and mutton as 
they chose to eat, and a bottle of wine a day (I suppose Cape). 
Instances of this kind are not, I believe, very frfequent, be- 
cause such masters take carenot to be without tobacco. Some 
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mftaters adopt the coercive system, and for the slighteit otfenec 
charge their servanta with insubordi nation, neglect of duty, or 
some other offence against prison discipline, not easdy defined, 
but easily substantiated. At the house at which I lodged for 
a month after my arrival in Hobart Town, and where I had 
greater opportonities of observing Colonial domestic economy 
than I have since enjoyed, the prisoner servants were treated 
as badly as 1 can conceive any slaves to be out of the West 
Indies. ■ They were invariably addressed in the most imperious 
manner, frequently with opprobrious epithets, and for the 
slightest tangible ofience taken to the Police-office. This un- 
certainty of the degree of punishment which will follow a 
certain crime appears to me an evil of considerable magnitude 
in another point of view, as diminishing the tendency of the 
mode of punishment to deter men from the commission of 

" With respect to the reformation said to result from the 
present system, my only wonder is that it should ever be 
expected. The system of assignment is on the face of it only 
a disguised system of slavery. The assignee's master is bound 
to feed, clothe, and lodge his servant, as an owner does hia 
slave. This is the wages of both ; and if indolent or insolent, 
both receive the slave's stimulus- — the lash. In the present 
enlightened age slavery is almost universally admitted to have a 
degrading and debasing effect on the slave. If it was so in 
the West Indies, why should it be otherwise in Van Diemen'a 
Land ; and yet other results are talked of and expected from it. 

" In my opinion, the efiect is what ought to have been 
expected. I firmly believe almost every prisoner who is sub- 
mitted to its operation is deteriorated by it. Every one of 
them may not be a bad man, but every one was a better one 
in England. I have directed considerable attention to this 
subject, and sought information from every available source. 
I have conversed with Ministers of Religion of various de- 
nominatitms, with Magistrates and Settlers, — and my opinion 
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liM been everywhere confinned. I hear one say that the 
prisoners invarisbly have money which they cannot' honestly 
Qbtain. Petty thefts are so common that all appear to make 
op their mind to them. Drunkenness seems in most cases to 
be only limited by opportunity ; and lying- and perjury are bo 
fearfully prevalent, that I believe we have the authority of a 
Judge and Attorney General attached to the assertion, that 
evidence may readily be obtained sufficient to convict any man 
of any crime laid to his charge for half-a-crown. My obser- 
vation has been in a more limited sphere, beings confined 
principally to the question of the death of married parties in 
England, whose wives or husbands, being separated from 
them by the rude wrench of the law, are desirous of again 
entering into the state of matrimony ; and here ! knew a short 
time ago the case of a man offering to swear he had seen a 
woman's husband alive — when another as confidently swore 
he bad known him to have died ; and such cases I have been 
told are common. It may be objected that to take the 
prisoners generally is to take men who have not yet passed 
through the course of prison discipline, and who are therefore 
not to be considered examples of its efiects ; — and moreover 
that those who, having obtained their tickets, are promising 
pnpiSs ought in fairness to be regarded rather than the 
undistinguished body. But I cannot discover either that the 
emancipated of Van Diemen'a Lond evince any moral ex- 
cellence. They work harder than assigned prisoners, it is 
true, because they have superior inducements ; and on that 
Recount they perform almost all the more laborious work, as 
fencing, &c., it being found cheaper to pay them for doing it 
than to employ assigned prisoners whose wages are only food 
and clothing. But the magistrates with whom i have conversed 
generally complain that these two classes, especially the former 
are the most mischievous and troublesome of any in the com- 
munity, because they have greater opportunities for depre- 
dation. One of the former class lately tried at Hobart Town. 
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hiving been caught in the act of slanghterihg a atolea sheep, , 
and who was supposed to have stolen, within the last ^ years, 
more than 400 from one settleri had brought this maxini from 
the school of prison discipline — " An old thief must keep his 
hand in," which he sud was his only motive. And of those 
who have been convicted of murder since my arrival, four I 
thinlc in number, all I believe have been of these claEgea who- 
have been let loose upon society as penitent and reformed 

" Another unfavorable symptom which! have obBerved.andin > 
noticing which I have found that I am not singular, is that men 
who have completed their period of servitude, hovrever regular 
in theirattendancebefore, almost universally absent tbeniEelves 
thereafter from the public worship of God. Indeed under the 
present system I fear religious instruction and exhortations 
have little eficct. Crowded promiscuously together as they 
are both in assigned service and in the public.worka they have 
few opportunities for reflection ; and the seriously disposed, if 
there are any, have no protection against their more hardened 
companions. Besides this, the prisoners I believe generally, 
look upon themselves as unfortunate and perhaps injured men. 
They are in no degree able to connect in their own minds their 
original infriageiuent of the laws of the community to which 
they belonged, and tlieir being made the slaves of a settler 
whom perhaps they never heard of before — much leas injured. 
There is nothing in the system to impress upon their minds 
that they are paying the penalty to society for the injury they 
have inflicted on it, — or to teach them that society requires, as- 
it may justly require, that they shall give an earnest of their 
refonnatioD aad fitness for re-admission into its bosom. For 
this purpose society should both exact the penalty, and judge 
of the fitness for reconciliation as a mother judges her offend- 
ing children ; but there is nothing of this. A man offends against 
the laws of the community to which he belongs, perhaps once 
only, 9ikd he ia made an outcast, and hie labor transferred to 
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%nj individaali who will tRke him. English Stategmen wonM 
douhtles» express indignation at a proposal that thev should 
tell their offending countrymen for slaves ; but what is the 
difference between giving and selling- a slave except that one 
is rather more generous than the other. Besides, I am mis- 
taken if the chief recommendation of the present system is not 
its supposed comparative cheapness ; and does it make any 
difference in the principle whether we do a thing to save mo- 
ney, or to gain it ? Ihavenomeansof judging of the difference 
between the expense of a proper system and the present ; but 
no system can be considered cheap which does not effect th^ 
end ; and I do not believe one farthing's worth of reformation 
is obtained by the hundreds of thousand pounds annually ex- 
pended. And I do not believe such a consideration would 
weig'h with a nation which added £20.000,000 to its burthens 
in order to free itself from the not more oppressive abomination 
of slavery. 

" The effect of the system of assignment on the masters and 
mistresses is precisely what might have heen expected from it, 
and is ptecisely similar to what is said to be the effect of slave 
holding. When I first heard masters and mistresses of houses 
and prisoners talking coolly of fifty lashes I was disgusted with 
the individuals. I am now convinced it is the fault of the 
system. What I saw in Hobart Town gave me such a distaste 
for prisoner servants that I came up the country with an esta- 
blishment of free emigrants. In three months I was obliged 
to part with the man who was the only bad one out of my 
^bur, and as I could not readily supply his place with a free 
man at such a distance froro Hobart Town I took a prisoner 
for an out-door servant. I have had eight months experience, 
and that has been enough. I began to feel the effects of slave- 
holding, and I have given it up. Time will not allow me to 
say more. I am sorry I have only been able to devote to day 
to you. I have therefore written in a hurry. If yon can make 
my letter of any service make what use of it you please. 
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9. — " I regret extremely that pressing eogiagements hkvi 
prevented my tbanking you earlier for the perusal of yonr MSS^ 
Wpers on Priaoa Discipline. Wishing to do bo at some length, 
I waited for a moment of leisure ; and now that it haaamTed 
I find that I have little to say beyond a general concurrence 
in your statements. 

"You have dOnc such amplcjustice to the principle on which 
prison diaciphne should proceed, and I bo fully ag^e with 
you in its applicability to this Colony, and in the errors and 
mischiefe of the present system, that 1 have nothing to add 
beyond my sincere 'wish for a radical alteration. 

" I can imagine nothing worse than the unfairness, and 
inequalityofpunishmentin assigned service, and its inefficiency 
as a means of reform. 

" As a punishnleat to det^ from crime it is absurd, and as 
a check and punishment on the individual it is a lottery. 

" A good or bad master, locality, associates, &c., determine 
the condition of the servant ; and reform is seldom the object, 
■and good treatment seldom the motive of the master. Govern- 
ment can exercise little or no discrimination : and when reform 
does take place, it is a chance thing. In almost every case^ 
the corruption must, be smaU, and circumstances, not provided 
for by the system, most be favourable, 

" Your plan gives every man a chance, brings out good 
qualities, suppresses had, and makes reward dependent on con- 
duct. Not, as at present, when the beat man and lightest 
criminal may be worst off, (md his ticket after all dependent . 
on caprice. 

" I am not exactlv prepared to sav how far the Colony 
would like it. I thought at first it would interfere too much 
with present interests. I don't think so now ; and the exam- 
ple of New South Wales would operate here. Mineisalai^ 

establishment. At this moment I am feeding more than 

mouths, free and bond, and I should be under no appre-' 
faension of 4 change. And seeing how the present systeBl 
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works, bow ioefficiently for the muter, and how nnjuatly for 
the miui, I should accept any change as a boon. And yet few 
people have had less trouble. I have rarely bad occasioQ to 
pnnish, and on the whole the work ha& been done well. Not, 
however, I admit, by coi^orming to GovemmertI regvlationg re»- 
peciinff treatment and reteards." 



10. — " I have read your remarks with great pleasure. I 
will not venture to criticize details, but I feel confident of their 
usefolnesB in developing a great principle in penal jurispru- 
dence. To aay the truth, I think the soul of your system is 
yet too young to possess already all the detail that will be re- 
quisite to its practical operation. It b so with all great 
principles in their early career. They cannot compete imme- 
diately with tlii>Be which have invested even what is wrong 
with a practical working apparatus of subsidiary morality 
and wisdom. Yet they are not the less superior for that. Their 
practical detail will come with their application. 

''"nie distinction between the two great schools of modem 
Government generally, — that which would develope, and guide, 
and coerce only en demi£r resort, — and that which would in- 
verse this process in its treatment of human nature, — is, I 
perceive, the leading distinction a]so between yonr criminal 
poliey and that of your opponents ; and the whole analogy of 
nature shews that you must be right in the main. The only 
question is as to details, and as to the measure in which the 
operation of your specifics may be controuled by the effects of 
the stale doses of the ancient' political Sangrados on the con- 
stitutions submitted to your treatment. You may thus, per- 
haps, be too sanguine as to immediate results ; but at all events 
you do an essential service to mankind by putting forth purer 
and better doctrines on these important subjects." 



11. — "I have read your Papers with intense interest and 
ideisure, and may say that I so fully concur in them all that 
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I have scarcely an observatioQ to make on them; never- 
theless, I notice the poiota which have most struck me. 

" Your statement of the uncert^ty of a man's obtaining a 
ticket-of-leave, even though a good man, is strictly correct. I 
have known very many cases where good useful men were 
prosecuted for trivial offences by their masters, that thns a 
record of crime being against them they might not obtain their 
tickets, but be retained in their assigned service.* The converse 
of this I have also ae frequently known, — when bad men have 
been induced to work unusually hard for a short definite period 
under a promise of recommendation otherwise undeserved. 
In the one case an act of the greatest injustice is done to the 
man ; — in the other to society, 

" Men otherwise unfit sometimes also obtain tickets -of-leave 
from the difficulties thrown in the way of masters parting with 
useless servants. By procuring them indulgence the master 
becomes entitled to another servant immediately, who may 
prove a greater acquisition. In all this I must be understood 
to make many most honorable exceptions ; but as a whole I 
most say that the possession of a ticket-of-leave has not 
hitherto been a certain criterion of good conduct or reformed 
habits. 

" It is this also which in looking at the system practically 
has always reconciled me to the insecure tenure by which 
tickets-of-leave are held. It counteracts in many cases the 
effect produced by bad masters procuring improper men that. 
indulgence. I have heard masters say repeatedly, "I will get 
him his ticket, but he will not keep it long ; it answers my. 
purpose .f" 

* TbiM haa been considered even so common in Sfdne^, that a. recent' 
TcgnUtioD hu mode it impossible, by requirii^ all men t»w]]am tickets 
are doe for serrice to be Tetnmed to Government, whether entitled 
to them bjr conduct or not ; — a aimple precaotitm which ought to be- 
nnivertal. — A. M. 

t Bhuidei on blonder, and sgain the best men enffenns initeod of tli« 
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" I think, if any, only a very short perioJ should be fise4 
for direct puniahroent. Many are transported who are neither 
dishonest nor daogerous, and on whom a long fixed puni^- 
ment would fall very heavy. I have known excellent men 
transported, perfectly honest and harntless, and who have 
escaped otter ruin here by the fortunate accident of getting 
at once into domestic service under a good master. As a 
system I dislike assignment as much as you do ; but like every 
other lottery it has given- out its occasional prizes ; and perhaps 
they have been more numerous than you seem willing to 
allow.* 

" In conveying my general approval also of your plans of 
Reform I cannot help eipreasing a doubt whether this Colony 
will be found to be a fit field to experiment in, or to judge of 
the general success of your system. Your convicts, after 
having undergone punishment and probation, and being co«-. 
sidered fit to go -abroad as free men, will not mix here with an 
improved and honest population, among whom their good. 
habits are likely to be confirmed, and their general moral 
feeling increased i but they will be thrown into a society, 
the great majority of which is composed of convicts who have 
become free without the preparatory probation and improve-, 
ment. To men of weak minds, such as most convicts are, 

worat, who, on the coalrHry, gain an advaiiUge. It ia thus th«t an evil 
principle narks. The devices for ita p^liaCioa conatitnte only another 
feature in its demerit. (See teit, p. H.) — A. M. 

* On the contrarj, I agree with ever; ayllable that my moat esteemed 
Correapondent, who has been many years in tlie Colony, and knows it 
thoroughly, has said. I think the period of direct pnniahment can 
Ecarcely be too ahort, provided it ensure the coiqpound object in view 
of creating Borrow for the past, good resolution (or the Aiture, and em- 
bting a man to know, and choose, companiona for his probatiiHiaTy 
career likel; to sapport and not impede him while atnigf^ng tlUroagh it^ 
The very beat will not be injnred by auch a course. And i wilUngJj 
admit that the lottery of Asaigiiment has its prizes : — i only object ta 
Ote penal ayitcm of an enlightened people being a lottery at alL — A- Mv 
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this aaaocUtioD will, I fear, tend much downwards •, and many 
wiU be likely to relapse into disused, but not forgotten, habits. 
Other objectious would also be started ; and I am, therefore, 
induced to point ont the new and_ tree Colonies on the euath 
coast of Australia, as tbe proper places in which yow philan- 
thropic scheme should in preference be tried, and where alone a 
correct estimate of its reforming powers can be formed. Even its 
defects, should such esiat, could there be more easily observed 
4Dd remedied. The emancipated and mnaway. men from 
these Colonies, settled in them, must for many years be too 
few to have any powearfol influence on the moral character of 
their staple popnlation ; and forming so soiall a proportion, 
widely dispersed, they will themselves be likely to acquire im- 
proved habits from the example around them.* 

12. — "I agree with yon in your general estimate of tbe supe- 
riority of free over bond labor; andmy heavy work, as clearing, 
fencing, &c„ I always get done by contract, with, I am per- 
suaded, great advantage. I get land at present cleared for 
£10 an acre, which is as heavily timbered as some that I am 
certain c«st me, when I first began with my assigned servants, 
well on to £40. But on the other band I find my assigned 
servants do tbe ordinary work of my farm as well as the best, 
and I have them much more at command. I have aa good 
farm laborers old London thieves as I could desire ; and one 
of my overseers was a London sweep. All depends onpatience- 
at first beginning, and steady treatment afierwards. It is a* 



* A similar suggestion to the aboTe was mads in one of the Official 
hpen opposed t4i me ; and if the object vw merely to yrvw fir ijvfoM 
I should acquiesce in it. Bat the systeni i* mer^y s means, and tha 
real object is to ImprOTe &e Colonies. la justice to tie srsteiu I ibould 
certainly desire to see it tried obcb at least in the most &Torable eir. 
CWAStances ; but confiding in it aa I nijaelf do, 1 should be sorr j to omit 
it precisely vfaere most wanted, in the old Colonies, where so much mis, 
gUet has, as I conceive, beea slieady doneb; opposite principles.—A.M. 
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bad t» be too titdulgeHt with them, s* too ttrict, — imd rather 
woTie." 



13. — " I have a large establishnient, but only six asajgned- 
BervantB ; and I have loDg resolved to have no more so soon 
u these get their tickets. I was led to this first by the abuses- 
inthedistribntionofasBigDed servants. I conceived that I got 
no fair play; * * * hot I now think I am thus even cheaper. 
I f^t land cleared on contract for £1 an acre that I am c»tain 
would cost me, with my own servants, £5 ; and the work ia 
better done, and more carefuUv, withont my looking after it, 
than all my watching could otherwise effect. 

" I have two ticket-of-leave men on my property, who 
when assigned to me got dnmk on every occasion ; and at 
market they will occasionally drink yet; but their general 
conduct is excellent, and they are both getting rich. Th6y are 
partners, and live together, — one married, the other single. 
They rent land iroja me, and have also bought. The beginning 
of their reform was the possession of money which they had 
honestly obtained, and coold thns produre, and lay by, I was^ 
their banker for some years ; I dare say they have now between, 
them well on to £1,000." • 



14. — Extracts from a MS. Journal kept without any 
reference to my enquiries, but lent me, for a short time, sub- 
Bcquently to them. 

" The punishments of transportation are indeed many and 
TariouB. Among the more grievous may be enumerated the 



* The ftbove anecdote is imtractiTe in two ways. The begimung of" 
reform was the legal poBSBBsion of property ; — and I think there ■■ no 
doabt that these men's steady progress (notwithstBndiog their weak- 
ness in one important point), has been, materially aided bf their 
putnership. Each labored, and refrained, for another as well *> him- 
self. See Note p. 20, andalso future Chqiters " On different systemB o£ 

nanai^S convicts," and " On their better qnalities."— A. M. 
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piiv&tions to which Bvery prisoner is exposed during a tedious 
voyage : the annoyances he has to experience after his arrival, 
during his sojourn in the Penitentiary : if assigned as a bond- 
servant he has no choice in the selection of a master, yet he 
mnst yield implidt obedience to his commands : he has not 
even the choice of an occupation : he receives no wages for his 
daily labour : his comforts are very few, and for them he is en- 
tirely dependant en his master, who is not bound to allow him 
any thing beyond the bare rations of food, clotiiing, and 
bedding prescribed by the Government : he is constantly liable 
to suffer summary punishment, on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, whether for intemperance, absence without leave, inso- 
lence or any other species of insubordination, or for more 
flagrant breaches of the law : for repeated misconduct he may 
be sent to a road-party, chain gang, or penal settlement, where 
his privations will be greatly increased : he mnat have for his 
companions such other prisoners as happen to be associated 
with him, however degraded or disagreeable their company 
may be ; in the midst of all these trials he is continually re- 
minded by numbers around who are Jree of the sweets of 
liberty, and, by contrast, of the irkfomeness of bondage ; and 
with reference to prisoners sentenced to seven or fourteen years 
should also be mentioned the fact that few can obtain the 
means of returning to their native land, so that to them trans- 
portation for a limited period generally proves banishment for 
life." 

" A prisoner may be convicted of insubordination, or inso- 
lence, and receive punishment, when some angry ol- opprobrious 
speech from his master or mistress may have temporarily ex- 
cited his passion. And this punishment may be flagellation, 
solitary confinement, or even sentence to a road-party, in the 
latter of which cases, if provoked by an unreasonable overseer 
(such as prisoner overseers often prove) so as to be induced 
to abscond, it may bring him to a chain-gang, or penal settle- 
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mmt, — kbtoondiDg from the latter of which brio^ ■mdo' 
Mutence of death." 

" Ho«t pruonen bare m dnad «f flagrihtkni, and nMd- 
puttes, and dtain -gangs, till they have snflered them, 
after which the gennalitT exhibit decided deterioration of 
diaractcr. FlageUatkn), especially, ie degrading, and exciba 
rrreDgefuI feeling*- Sidibuy coaSaenient has a much better 
effect : bnt mafters generallT prefer flagellation , ascanangless 
intermption to their servants' work." 

" Copy of a fetter to W. Lyttleton, Esq., Police Magirtrate 
of LannceHton, from a prisoner in a road-party ; — 

' Honored Sir. — Pardon the liberty I have taken in troubling 
TOQ with this. The nofortnoate writer appeals to roar wor- 
«bip'c humanity as a last resource. I was sentenced to twdre 

months in road'partT, which expired 1 /tb Jane last .- 

consequently I had finished my sentence when I received six 
months in irons before yon fbrneglectof work ; and now being 
without shoes, and having been crippled befcw by working in 
the gang witboot shoes, (I have bad bnt two pairs for thirteen 
months,) I am renderedbypani^hmentiacapableaf doing what 
I could when I first entered the gang : — for which reason I 
am continually coming before you for not doing work enough. 
Your humble petitioner would take it as an act of humanitv if 
your Worship would sentence rae to some other gang or settle- 
nietit. Bv so doing, Honored Sir, you will save me from 

destruction, or an untimely death. Mr. , the bearer, 

applied for me. which has cuused a vindictive spirit to be 
shewn towards me ; and I shall continaally be brought before 
you unless you will send me to another place, as i have done 
« to the party when your Worship sentenced me to 



"The practice of sentendng men to work in chains, apart 
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from the mere purpose of reBtraint, appe&rs to be contnuy to 
the sound principles of penal discipline. It is a practice beyond 
doubt borrowed from a barbarous age when these principles 
were little understood. It has no direct tendency to promote 
reformation, but oa the contrary is calculated to increase dea- 
peration of character : and it is part of that system of abstract 
vengeance which man is not authorized to indict on his fellow- 
man. While such punishments fail to deter from 'crime in the 
Mather Country their tendency is decidedly to iucrease it in 
the Colonies. We cannot, therefore, but lament the promul- 
gation of the late regulations hy which numbers of men have 
been sentenced to work for long periods in chains without 
having committed any offence subsequent to conviction in 
England ; and we cherish the hope that no chain-gang will 
long esist, nnlees for the purpose of securing incorrigible 
runaways," 

. "The accommodations for assigned servants are usually far 
■■emoved from comfort. They generally live sis or eight 
together in huls, constructed of logs, apart from the dwelUnga 
of their masters, having wooden shutters instead of windows, 
And inferior to the commonest stables in England. They are 
frequently so open to the weather as only to be rendered 
habitable, even in the fine climate of Van Diemen's Land, by 
means of large fires of wood. They are generally untidy and 
dirty ; and the sleeping accommodations are of the meanest 
kind."* 

" One of mj' Correspondnnla adverts to my obaervationa on tJiis head, 
and denying some pordoa of Che picture, jusHties the remainder bjr 
■Bjing that the Settlerf themselves are not yet well lodged. But they 
Iwve room, sad air, and light (by asshed liciiidows), and floors, and all 
other appliances for cleanlinesB, which the assigned servants want. It 
is not either the physicBl discomfort thus entuikd, to which 1 object, 
but the moral. Lons beiirds and total neglect of appearance accom,- 
pany inch anaogBments; and in the strong words of a known proverb 
is part of godltoesA." — A. M. 
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" There is Decessarily great variely of chamcter amoDg the 
Kttlera to whom prisonera are assigned, and consequently 
tUey are exposed to an equal variety of treatment. A few 
masters attend to their moral and religious instruction ; many 
treat them -with some degree of kindness, combined with judi- 
cious firmness ; a large proportion treat them with disdain and 
harshness ; and a few are still more unreasonable and severe. 
The incitements to moral reform are thus brought to bear very 
unequally on them as a body." 

" TTie very general disposition on the part of persons trans- 
ported to regard themselves as aggrieved is greatly to be 
regretted, because such a feeling is hostile to reformation. 
Yet when the severity of the punishment is contrasted with 
many of the comparatively trivial ofiences to which it is attached, 
it cannot be denied that there are cases in which some grounds 
esist for such a feeling; and these cases afford convincing 
proof that a punishment disproportioned to the ofience, and 
which is, consequently, a violation of justice, tenii» to frustrate 
its vwn object. This remark applies to many of the Colonial 
punishments." 

" The practice of mustering prisoners holding tickets-of-leavo 

once a quarter is attended with many disadvantages. Many of 
these persons have so strong a propensity to indulge in drinking 
spirituous liquors that they fall into the temptation almost as 
certainly as it comes in their way. Conscious of their weak- 
ness some of them engage in situations remote from public- 
houses ; and in the interval between musters conduct them- 
selves in an orderly manner. But being from ten to twenty 
miles, or more, from the place of muster, they have to leave 
their homes once a quarter for one, two, or three days, to 
present themselves at the place appointed, which is generally 
contiguous to a public-house ; and few of them return to their 
work without having been intoxicated. Vicious associatioiu 
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ore thus also frequently compelled ; the best behaved aro 
)eveHed,.both in appearance and reality, with the worst ; and 
under all these iaciting cauaea mis demeanours are often com- 
' mitted which deprive otherwise good men of their hard-earned 
indulgence of a ticket- of-leave." 

■' Some of the provisions of 2 and 3 William IV. chapter 62, 
entitled " An Act for abolishing the punishment of death in 
certain cases, and substituting a leseer punishment in lieu 
thereof," were they carried into full operation would have a, 
very detrimental influence on the reforntation of prisoners. To 
prohibit those from holding property who had by good cbnduct 
obtained lickets- of- leave, would have a great tendency to drive 
them to spend their earnings in profligacy and drunkenness. 
To extend this prohibition to those whose sentence has expired 
would be to make transportation of seven or fourteen years 
confer a disability for life, which would be opposed to every 
principle ol justice. And to preclude prisoners holding tickets 
from suing or being sued, is on the one hand to expose them 
to be robbed of their wages, and otherwise imposed on in 
a way that would make a ticket -of-leave an evil rather than 
benefit, — and on the other hand to enable them to commit 
fraud with impunity." 

" The prevention of crime is not to be expected in any great 
degree from the dread of punishment, but rather from coaater- 
acting the causes which lead to the commission of crime." 

I could multiply much farther these extracts, for my material* 
both in letters and journal are ample, and I may yet introduce 
other passages from both as notes to succeeding portions of 
my representations. But my object now is sufficiently an- 
swered by thus shewing that I am not singular in my opinions, 
— that many see as I see, and reason as I reuson', — and that 
the light of discussion is breaking in at once from many 
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quartera. I add only three more documents of ndifl^nt kiod;' 
but which have a value pecuhar to themselves. 

'■ Extract from a Copy of a Despatch from Lieutenant 
Governor Arthnr to the Right Honorable T. Springs Rice, 
dated 20th April, 1835. 

' It is, as I have submitted , in my despatches upon the 
subject, impossible to deny that there are many evils neces- 
. sarily incident to this Colony, from its being made a depfit for 
convicts. The most sanguine advocate for the punishment of 
transportation must admit that the peopling of a territory with 
culprits under the sentence of the laws, if considered in the 
abstract, is an evil. The habits, the propensities, and the cir- 
' cumstances, of such a degraded class must, in the nature of 
things, have a tendency to much that is bad."* 

" Extract from ' Proceedings at a Public Meeting, holden 
at the Court-House, Hobart Town, on the 28th February, 
183S, pursuant to a Requisition.' " 



•! have inserted the above becauee, however cautioasljandreservetUj; 
it asserts, eqURlly with myself, the existence of Social evils srising from 
the existing Penal coaatitutiou of the Colony :— an BSEer:ian still more 
unqualifiedly made in the docurnent following it, whieh is signed, among 
others, by some of the most respeetable and intelligent of the Settlers 
themselvea. But 1 directly dispufe the solution which it furnishes of 
the tact recorded -—for, on the contrary, I think much better of the 
eornjiiut^ioR of Society in the Peoal Colonies, than I do of its eombiyuiiiint. 
Many bad men, no doubt, come out to them ; but they might alt be 
made better, and the vast majority, I am persuaded, might even be made 
very good. But we first place them in a demoralizing position, in which 
they get worse from day to day: — the poison re-acts, — and we lay ths 
blame on them. It would be easy to be a Statesman if we might thus 
devolve his responsibilities on the materials under our hands. 

I r«eur to this subject in the dcM ohapCer. iti omission appear* ta 
me to vitiate, and render erroneous, the whole of the present popular 
argument in England against Transportation as a Secondary punishment, 
and Penal Colonies. I conceive it to be of immense practical bearing 
and importance. — A. M. 
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' lit Reiolation, moved by J. T. GeUifaTand, Esq., aeconded' 
by Mr. James Thomson ; — 

' That emigration to this Colony waa in a greaX degree- 
mdnced by the hope and belief that its penal character would 
be either Moe^i/fnf or rraioverf ; instead of which it haa lately 
rncreaFed to a fearful extent, thereby violating the/eelingi of 
the present, and barbarizing the habits, and demoralizinff the 
principles, of the rising generation, and tending essentially to 
check future emigration." 

"Prayer of the Address." — 'Your Majesty's humble pe- 
titioners most respectfuUy pray of your Majesty to be pleased, 
in your paternal goodness, to remove from the Colony of Van 
Diemen's Land, the degradation, and other unspeakable evils, to 
which it is subjected in consequence of its present penal cho' 

(Numerously and respectably signed.) 

Another Extract from a Letter from Messrs. Backhouse 
and Walker : — 

■' After much consideration daring the course of the last 
few months on the practicability of carrjing thy system of 
Penal Dieciphne into effect, we stiU remain of the judgement 
that there is no insuperable difficulty in the way, And we 
are also of the opiciun that it would be much better to try it 
here or in New South Wales than in a new colony : and that 
for such an experiment Van Diemen's Land possesses many 
advantages, the population being more condensed, in better 
moral order, and the open land more generally located. 

We have also conversed with several intelligent Settlers in 
this Colony on the principles involved in the proposed system, 
and hftve found many ready to acknowledge their superiority 
over those of that now in operation : — to the inconveniences of 
which they are far from being insensible, as is evident from 
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the very decided conviction that is gaining ground among thent 
that the labor of Ticket- of- leave men is more advantageoas, 
than that of Assigned convict ser^-anta. The Colonists gene- 
rally, we apprehend, ore prepared to expect some material' 
change in the Fenal IKscipline : and the public prints have 
within the last few jrears fovored the supposition that the 
British Government contemplated even the withdrawal, alto- 
gether, of convict labor from the colonies. 
"Jahu Backbodsb 
" Gbobox Wabhinoton Walksb." 
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ON THE REPORT THAT PR130HERS SHAtL IN FUTURE ONLT 
BB 8BNT TO VAti DIEHBN'a LAND ; AND ON TBANSPOB- 
TATION AS A SECONDARY PUNISHMENT, AND MEANS OP 
COLONIZATION. 



Since the preceding Smnmary was writtea a report 
has reached us here that the Home Government 
proposes to discontinue sending prisoners to Sydney, 
and thinks of confining them entirely to this Colony. 
I think this impossible ; for the idea seems so opposed 
to sound principle that it could scarcely for a moment 
be entertained. Yet as the evils which would flow 
from acting on it seem to me very great, while the 
benefits to be derived from pursuing a directly opposite 
system are not less striking, — a few words may be well 
bestowed in expressing my ideas of both. 

To concentrate all transported criminals in one place 
seems opposed to the ordinary maxim, divide et impera. 
It would deprive all other places of the benefits to be 
derived from a judidous and proportionate employment 
of criminal labor ; and, like the Ganges turned into the 
husbandman's garden, it would overwhelm the selected 
spot with all the evils arising from its excessive supply. 
It would convert it into a mere gaol ; — and as it would 
be impossible to maintain long a fair proportion of free 
settlers in a community so characterized, or for those 
who are so maintained, and situated, to retain long a 
high senae of moral and virtuous feeling, (amidst the 
contamination alike of a large prisoner population, 
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auii of the means liy which an undue proportion of it 
is generally thought to be most easily and certainly 
I^ept in subjection), in a short time the maintenance, 
employment, and reform, of the prisoners would be 
Cftst, each almost exclusively, on the Government. In 
Van Diemen's Land, at the same time, circumstances 
are unfavorable for undertaking such a charge. Pro- 
visions are high ; — already labor finds a difficulty in 
obtaining immediately beneficial employment; — and 
from the moral injury inflicted on the free population 
hy the existing convict system (and some other causes), 
{he influence of only a few settlers (comparatively) in 
.weaning the prisoners from bad habits, and accustoming 
theiB to good, would not be great, and would probably, 
for a time at least, be found pro portion ably even less 
than anywhere else, not excepting Sydney itself, — 
^because that system (and these other causes) having 
•been carried out more vigorously in Van Diemen's 
Xand than elsewhere, have produced amongst us a 
proportionately greater amount of social and moral 
injury. (I know that this is not the usual opinion, 
.but it is decidedly my own impression. In New South 
■Wales there is, perhaps, more open profligacy ; but in 
Van Diemen's Land there is considerably more dis- 
sention and individual bitterness of feeling ; * and 1 
.would rather contend with the first, as a social cba- 
jacterjstic, than with the second, — and would sooner 



- • The prealep moderation of (lie Sydoej -than of the Van Diemen'i 
-Iiand Press u one proof of this; and there are many more. NewSonth 
Wales ejihihits the results of a comparatively lax, — Van Diemen'a Laud 
of a comparatively strict, administration of the same bad system in both; 
«nd the choice is bet«eea different sets of social erils, proceeding from 
iliSereat modifications of the Banu.misebiaf-workiqg caoie. , 
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.expect ad:4Utancc from those oxhibitiug tbe former, 
than the latter.) 

My conviction tlien is, that to send in future all 
transported criminals to Van Dieraen'3 Land, espe- 
cially if unaccompanied by a prodigious improvement, 
or rather radical change, in the mode of treating tbem 
there, would be shortly to make that Island a mere 
earthly hell, — most expensive fo maintain, and most 
cruelly unproductive of all the results which ought to 
be expected from a penal settlement. Instead of eueli 
a measure, therefore, I would earnestly recommend 
that the directly opposite one be adopted,^^nd that in 
place of concentrating all transported criminals in one, 
or even two places, a moderate Convict establishment 
be attached to every suitable British Colony, (certainly 
every Australian or future Polynesian one,)tobe placed, 
each respectively, under the charge of a competently 
instructed individual, whose task it should be, on the 
principles above laid down, to punish, train, and even- 
tually restore criminals to society, as severally prepared 
under his hands to resume their places in it. The ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a plan seem to me 
very great indeed. These Superintendents should be ' 
required to correspond, at fixed perio<ls, through the 
respective local governments, with the Home isccretary 
in England, — in whose office the subject of their re- 
ports should constitute a specific department. They 
should detail their proceedings, success, and (as the 
beat test of this) the movement of crime generally m their 
respective colonies. They should be required to reason 
on this, and point out the circumstances to which they 
attribute its occasional irregularities ; and thus, while 
the colonies (besides the physical strength which would 
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be placed at the JUpusal of their several goveniments, 
and ultimately of their proprietors when the men 
came on their tickets-of-leave,) woald iurther gain by 
having their Criminal annals constantly subjected to a 
scieutilic examination, and the moral influence of their 
respective systems of domestic policy constantly and 
rigorously scanned, — humanity, and the science of 
criminal legislation, would gain still more. Instead 
of being condemned to further deterioration of charac- 
ter — (too severe a punishment for any offence, and to 
which all transported criminals are at present, — and 
would still more certainly become subject, if, without 
otter change in their treatment, they were crowded 
together in one colony), men nnder this system woald 
be sentenced to almost certain improvemeijt of charac- 
ter ; — and this consummation (every thing connected 
with it considered), being worth purchasing for the un- 
happy beings who constitute the mass of our criminal 
population by almost any process, however severe in 
its physical details, and apparently disproportioned to 
an early minor offence, a wholesome rigour to such, 
most beneficiat to the community, but at present most 
<le8truetive to individuals, would become enlightened 
benevolence to all. The Superintendents of the several 
establishments would meanwhile be, as it were, pitted 
against each other ; — and their theory, practice, and 
success, being all exposed, the utmost possible im- 
provement might soon be expected in the abstract 
science of management. Facts would be gained, where 
at present much is conjecture; new views of human 
nature, the subject of all political reasoning, would be 
elicited ; and theories of ciime, and of human action 
generally in every variety of circumstance, being sub- 
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ttantiated or refuted, which are now merely deemed 
plaasible or the reverse, — the best foundation would 
be kid for Criminal, and indeed all other, legislation, 
— for by far the most interesting aspect in which any 
measure of domestic policy can be considered is its 
moral influence on the community amidst which it is 
to work, 

I own that I like Transportation as a Secondary ' 
punishment. It appears to me that when a man has 
once been brought to open shame in any community, 
hie only chance of complete recovery froin the habits 
and tendencies which have led him to it consists in a 
removal iro^a the scene of his offence, — from the temp- 
tations which led to it, — the evil companions who 
shared in it, — and the harsh witnesses of its exposure. 
The community has no doubt a right to demand from 
him an example, as of lawlessness, so also of its con- 
sequences ; — but even in this light I think Transpor- 
tation capable of being made much more effective than 
any Penitentiary system, — the real value of which, on 
the contrary, I venture to question in all its aspects, 
both in principle and in detail. I doubt, for example, 
the benefit, usually so much insisted on, of a commu- 
nity actually witnessing the punishments inSicted on 
transgressors of its laws. If only known to be certain, 
and moreover, that, on my plan, they will terminate 
only on adequate proof of reform, (for the recognition 
of this certain triumph of the law over individual ob- 
stinacy in all cases seems to me very important), I 
think that direct punishments are even better no* seen. 
Public Executions, Stocks, Pillory, Chain-gangs, and 
all other extreme cases of them, undoubtedly demo- 
ralize; and their gradations, iu proportion, I am per-. 
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Euaded, do the same. But besides this, 1 kIso doubt' 
extremely the expediency of imprisonment, and espe- 
cially solitary imprisonment, if long protracted, as a 
punishment at all. It is well, perhaps, for a time, and 
in certain cases, in order to subdue refractory spirits ; — 
but where a man cannot do evil, he cannot either do 
good. Some liberty of choice, some freedom of action, 
are requisite to give to conduct either character ; and 
both are excluded from a prison. Man also is a social 
being ; — his duties are social ; — and only in society, as 
r think, can he be adequately trained for it. His labw, 
too, is mostly useless in a Penitentiary, — or noxious as 
interfering with the ordinary labor market ; — and when 
released from one at home he is liable at every moment 
to be recognized, and excluded from happier prospects 
in after life, by the severity with which it is to be hoped 
that society in England will long regard convicted of- 
fenders. He maybe thus driven back to areckless perse- 
verance in evil habits, when perhaps just escaping from 
them; and his after transgressions maybe worse than 
the first. With all these opinions, then, strong in my 
mind, I may perhaps regard the possibility of modi- 
fying and improving Transportation, so as to make it a 
suitable punishment for almost every offence, with too 
favorable an eye ; — and that of equally accommodating 
the Penitentiary system to the varied shades of crime 
with one too strongly prejudiced against it. Yet, as I 
have here depicted them, and I am not conscious of 
error in the delineation, I cannot for a moment place 
them in comparison ; for neither in its contributions to 
humanity, science, punishment, example, or reform, 
can imprisonment in a Penitentiary, as I think, be 
cousidered equal to well arranged Transportation. The- 
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Utter, like tlie judicious process of t raait plan ting iu a 
garden, seems calculated to recover many a sickly 
plant, and give it even more than its original health 
and vigour, removing at the same time noxious and 
inconvenient neighbours, and thus giving health and 
vigour also to the remaining produce of the seed bed, 
(where, undoubtedly, to drop metaphor, much of the 
existing crime proceeds from the excessive competition 
in its labor market, — and in which, accordingly, the 
discoveries made by convictions of petty odence seem, 
almost of themselves, to point out those who should 
be removed, those whose moral etrei^th is unequal to 
the struggle in an old country, but' who may be yet 
quite equal to the emei^encies of a new one). While, 
on the contrary, the best conceivable modification of 
the former seems to me only to aspire to blanch a few 
itcrid stems, many of whom resist even this process; — ■ 
and though the remainder are thereby, perhaps, better 
fitted for certain domestic purposes, their ori^nal and 
inherent powers are ouly by so much weakened, their 
enei^es sicklied, and their native character subdued, — 
not cultivated, or applied. 

And this leads me to another portion of the snbjeet, 
on which I almost scruple to enter, though some notice 
of it seems at the same time expedient. Colonization 
has of late years attracted much attention, and ob- 
tained much encouragement at home ; and besides the 
public efforts made to assist it, several private Com- 
panies have been formed with the view of promoting 
it,~M>ne of which is settled in South Australia. It is 
remarkable, however, that generally these Companies 
refuse to receive prisoners, and desire to confine their 
. efforts exclucively to the deportation of virtuous, or at 
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least nncoDTicted, iDdividnals ; — the leading persona in 
finch associations being not uiifretiuently even among 
those most opposed to Transportation, as a Secondary 
punishment. (Strange gardening ! — equivalent to that 
which would remove healthy plants from a ^tnation in 
which they thrive, and retain tfao^ to which the aspect, 
or other circumstance:*, appear anfavorahle:) But the 
mistake is a paiuful oue, and appears to me even mis- 
chievous. It proceeds also, as 1 think, from a con- 
tracted \\e\r of human nature, and a confined interest 
in its welfare ; — and it has carried, and, I have little 
doobt, will yet carry, its own punishment with it. The 
settlement at Swan River has suffered from the want 
of prisoners, and of the Government expenditure con- 
nected with them ; and unless the South Australian 
Commissioners open their hearts to the further (almost 
divine) object of making their Colony a school for the 
recovery of social weakness, as well as an example of the 
efficacy of certain principles of Colonization, 1 am per- 
enaded that they will suffer also. Their situation is a 
peculiar one. So near Penal Colonies, if they will not 
take prisoners regularly, they will certaioly get them 
irregularly,* — without the apparatus by which to re- 
strain and improve them. And besides this, it is a 
mistake to think that good people at home will neces- 
sarily be good people abroad. Ze mieux est tennemi 
du (ten. Those who are doing well at home, and feel 
no strong impulse of themselves to leave it, had better 
be suffered to remain in it ; while, on the contrary, it 
is those who are doing ill in it, and thus shew their un- 
fitness for it, whom it should be the care of the en- 

* Adelaide it nid to br alrculT full oT them. 
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lightened and pliilanthroplilc among their countrymen 
advantageously to remove. Nor would the moral 
effect of thi!3, either at home or in the Colonies, be 
necessarily, I am persuaded, bad, if other arrangements 
were made suitable. Young and enterprising capitalists 
will always flock abroad. ITiey will be accojipanied 
by their own selected servants, probably of corres- 
ponding characters ; whose passages out might be made 
free, to encourage masters thus to take them, but who 
should receive no other direct inducement on the part 
of Government to emigrate. These two classes would 
constitute the iirst in all the Colonies, and transported 
prisoners the last ; but even in them, under im- 
proved management, there will be found, I am per- 
suaded, a mine of national wealth, and moral worth 
also, as yet almost entirely unexplored, and which 
will astonish those who have only speculatively con- 
sidered the subject, Tliere are some good even 
among the present prisoners (mirahile dictu); and 
there will be many better when they are not sought 
to be punished by degradation, or in other words dete- 
rioration;* and when the steadily contemplated, and 
pursued, objects of prison discipline shall be, having 
punished, to recover our fallen brethren, — having sub- 
dued, to raise, and not for ever to trample on them. 
There is false reasoning, and even false observation, I 
am persuaded, at present regarding the unhappy vic- 
tims of our laws, almost throughout. The temptations 
of a dense and highly artificial -state of society are fami- 
liarly under-rated. The amount of depravity sufficient 
to reconcile to the commission, of petty crime especially, 

• Set <i future chspter oii Dcgriidalion as an elemeut in Puniahmont. 
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isover-estimated,* ThcTirtuoua do not tliink enougti 
of the favorable circumstances by which the principles, 
even of the beet of us, are but too often almost aloae 
supported ; — and we give up hope of being able to re- 
trieve the human character when depraved, partly 
because we over-estimate the depth to which it has 
fallen, -f- and partly b^fanse of difficulties arising from 
our own fault, — our own unworkmanlike method of 
setting about the task. To a religious mind the mere 
circumstance that a man is still alive, still continued by 
his Maker in a state of probation, should prove that he 
is yet recoverable ;— 7and, in truth, we cannot doubt 
tliat half the crime of society is the crime of circum- 
Btances, and that to change these, is to change the 
exhibitions of character altogether. The energies which 
make law-breakers at home, and which now wrilhe, 
and rear themselves, in all the forma of convict reck- 
lessness an<l profligacy, I under the pressure of a cmel 
and demoralizing system of treatment, would under 
proper direction invade the forest and virgin soil of 



• " Si quelqne choae p*ut faire elcueer le crime c'est Ic beaoin. D'ob 
Tiennent done votre secerite envers leg crimineU panTres, et votre IdiIuI- 
fence pour ces grands Bcelerefa qui n'ont Kueun brioio — pour qui Uhien 
est ei facile u faire, et qui (out le mal ?" — Sat. 

t "The idea Ihat persons transported are aodepniTedlliat they cannot 
be at Urge without danger to tbe publin must be received with much 
linjitatiOQ. Tlie laTety of person and property in Van D emen's Land 
Htfords coll iter .1 proof of this position, and of the joatice of the senti. 
ment Chat many of them are criminals rather from the peculiar circum- 
stances in whii-h thpy have been plnced than from their own confirmed 
depravity. And the attentive enquirer will be le>l to take this view alao 
bj an acquaintance with their history." — MS. Jovknal. 

t " Multae virtutes in vitia degcneranC : it quod magis est, sape videai 
eoadem affectus, pro temporum sorte, nunc virtutes esse, nunc vitU." — 
. BauCLaii AaQENiB.— as quoted in " lie S/alnnmn." 
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these Coloniea with a power as yet unexampled ; — and 
flnding a legitimate sphere in which to expend them' 
selves, would be as likely to furnish examples of moral 
integrity also, as the very best unconvicted that can 
be induced to leave their native shores.* 

I earnestly deprecate, then, whole communities of 
prisoners, — or any application of their labor as domestic 
slaves, — or any thing, indeed, even approaching to the 
existing niode of treating them. But to this protest 
against Transportation, as now known, I would join the 
earnest expression of an opinion that as a means of 
Colonization it has scarcely less interest than as abranch 
of criminal law. And there is a fitness of the sam^ 
means to serve very opposite ends in the subject when 
thus considered, which seems to me no small collateral 
proof of the accuracy of the views advocated in it. For 
England does not want to rid herself of her good, hat 
of her bad ; — and young colonies do not want staid 

■ citizens, — men trained amid the comforts, and attached 
to the indulgences, of an advanced state of society, — 

• but, for their laborers, such as do not think highly of 
themselves, — who have already known suffering, — who 
will be content with good treatment though accom- 
panied by hardship, — who have a strong motive to 
continued exertion,— and who will not (cannot) turn 

■ back on the first appearance of difficulty or danger. 

• " Ce quieet en honnnir ehez les hommes fbI aouvant digna St l«of 
miprie, et ce qui eit meprisS d'eui merite aonvcat ifeo etre honor? .•—■ 
UaUI)ieuflJu»te."—Biii>;-r Pierre. 

(I would not by the pfecerting (juoWlions he understood be under.riluing 
the eueatial distiactioDS bptween moral right and wroog. But I am 
eertaja that we for the most part regard with for too mneh severitj the 
oSencea of the lower claEses of criminals ; and we injure both them and 
xhj indulging in this Phsrieaical error.) 
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OH DIPFBREMT SYSTEMS OF MANAOINO CRIMINALS. 



A book has lately been sent out here by the Secretary 
of State, containing a Report by the Inspectors of 
Prisons in England on the comparatiye merits of what 
are called the Silent and Separate Systems of treating 
criminals. The Inspectors give a strong preference to 
the latter. They argne that the former, under which 
prisoners are worked together, but compelled to maiu' 
tain unbroken silence, and refrain even from indirecl 
methods of commnnicating with each other, is so 
directly opposed to the natural tendencies of social 
existence, that it can only be maintained in some de- 
gree of efficiency by extremely minute regulations, 
enforced by disproportionately severe punishments 
and in the objection made to this I most fully concur. 
Nothing can produce a worse moral effect than a stri- 
king and obvious disproportion between the quality 
of an offence committed, and the degree of punishmem 
awarded for it. It induces resistance, and a feeling 
injury and injustice inflicted. It effaces, in appearance, 
the distinction which a wise statesman will study rather 
always to preserve broad and distinct, between morai 
and merely conventional offence. And it is thus, 
truth, precisely one of those faults in the system 61 
Convict discipline now prevailing in the Penal Colonies 
which I have elsewhere strongly pointed out; — and 
which, I am confident, will in a short time unite against 
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it the good sense and good feeling of all classes of 
reasoners in relation to it. 

It appears to me, however, that in thus according a 
preference to the Separate over the Sileat System, the 
Inspectors have been induced to over-rate the true 
value of that which they recommend. They seem to 
think it calculated to accomplish all that is required in 
the case, namely both ^nwA)»«Rl and reform; and this 
I think impossible. (I have already adverted shortly 
to this point, but am glad of the opportunity of recnrring 
to it. ) Solitary imprisonment may punish a man, — and 
sabdae his mind, — and caose in him penitence for the 
past, and the toigh, or even the resolution, to avoid in 
future the line of conduct which has been followed by 
such bitter consequences ;— but it cannot fortify the 
ability to carry such resolution into effect, and on 
the contrary must weaken that ability, enervate, and 
depress it. The mere feeling of helplessness, which 
continued solitary imprisonment must produce, is ener- - 
vating.-^the exemption from temptation consequent 
on it, is of the same character ; — and where but one 
line of conduct can be pursued for any length of time 
no habits of self-denial, of resistance to temptation, of 
choosing the better course when a worse is presented, 
can be formed. Even a feeling of inexperience and 
personal timidity is generated by long seclasion, fetal 
to independence of conduct and character in succeeding 
cases of trial. A man issues irom confinement like a 
child ; and like a child is swayed, coaxed, cheated, and 
bullied, for a time, by all about him. Can this be a 
school for luture good conduct, even where the general 
impulses of society are towards good. And much 
more, can it be an adequate school for criminals, who, 
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withdrawn from vicious associations to pass through 
itjathome necessarilyreturn to them on their discharge, 
— rfor there the better of all classes of society reject 
them? 

Several important conclusions seem, then, to flow 
fn>m these premises. Solitary confinement may be a 
t^d fiT$t step in a course of Secondary Punishment ; — 
but it is not alone sufficient to carry ont all its objects. 
It is tried most unfavorably where the criminal is dis- 
charged from it to mix with his old associates ; — but 
wherever tried, it ought to be followed by an adaptation 
of external circumstances, in the society immediately 
afterwards mixed in, calculated, as much as possible, 
to foster whatever good resolutions may have been 
formed by it. Tliis adaptation cannot be commanded 
in the world at large ; and it should be sought there- 
fore by associating the criminals themselves,* aub^ 
Meqnent to their imprisonment, in the most favorable 
circumstances for their mutual improvement. Or, in 
other words, at least subsequently to, but I would say 
in many cases even preferably to, the solitary system 
of treating criminals, a social system of manning 
them to advantage is imperiously required; and the 
discovery of such is oue of the greatest desiderata now 
existing in penal science. 

*' Mau is a social being ; his duties are social ; and 
only in society, as I think, can he be trained for it.'' 



* " Certaina m^raliites (oua diaetit, EfoM^a vo* paniom ,- — nuU lei 
paiaions ne I'etonffent point, [iDurqnoi toujoura deg preceptes ? Prenei 
I'bomme tel que le Createur Vt. fait ; et nee I'homme, tel qnel, com. 
pocei one locUt^ plus supporfable. C'eat impoBSJble, diteB..voiu. Aiuit 
qne lea ballons fussent invenll^a, on diasit de m^me, )1 «it impoaaible 
qae lei hommea fraiichusent I'espace det airs." — Sat. 
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I. have used these words eleevrhere (p. 60), but tltc^ 
^e here again applicable. In opposition to them an 
almost universal impression, I know, exists, that the 
association of criminals together is necessarily dete- 
riorating. But is this true ? It is a iatal objection, I 
admit, to any Social system of treating them, if really 
■well fonnded ; — but by so much as, in such case, it is 
conclusive, its correctness should be deliberately con- 
sidered ; for if a delusion, it should be at once set 
aside. 

There are many bad men among siulors and soldiers, 
and few of either pique themselves on the highest cha- 
racter of moral principle. They are also closely 
associated together, — with few family ties, — and thus 
in the greater number of external circumstances they 
closely resemble prisoners, — ^being moreover subjected 
to very strict conventional rules of conduct. Yet as a 
class they do not " contaminate" (as the Inspectors' 
rfeport calls it), or make each other worse, — neither it 
the worst man among them (the most turbulent, in- 
subordinate, or otherwise troublesome) their leader, or 
copy, among themselves, — but quite the reverse. Here, 
then, is a case nearlyin point a« to general circumstance ; 
yet varying so widely in result, that, whatever may be 
the difference of incident between them, even though 
apparently minute, it is worthy of attentive consi- 
deration, — for it obviously involves some important 
principle. 

The chief distinctions betvreen sailors and soldiers 
on the one hand, and prisoners on the other, seem to 
me to be, — first, that the object contemplated in the 
union of the former is an honorable one, and their 
etprit de eorps IS therefore, towards good, rather than 
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€tU ; — and secondly, that their system of organization, 
(though susceptible, I think, of improTement in thia 
particular), is yet, on the whole, of a Socia^ratberthan 
selfish character. They have objects in common ; — and 
the interest, and in many cases even the safety, of all, 
are connected with the &ithful and zeaJous discharge 
by each of the duties assigned to him. The social vir- 
tnes of mutual kindliness, attachment, self-denial, self- 
devotion, self-sacrifice even, where required, are thus 
in honor, in respect, in a constant coarse of cultivation, . 
among them ; — and they carry with them in their trtun 
many other, virtues for which otherwise the school 
would not be &vorable. If we could hut in any ma- 
terial degree assimilate the condition of convicts with 
theirs in these points only, we would, I am persuaded, 
producea change in the spirit of these unhappy victims 
to their country's laws, which i priori many will con- 
eider impossible. 

I come then now to speak of my own system. It 
appears to me to acquire additional interest when 
viewed in connexion with these remarks. I do not 
pretend to say that it is without fault ; — or that in a 
moment it would work a magical change in the hearts 
and lives of long practised offenders. On the one 
hand, it may not be the best modification of So^aal 
System that can be devised; and on the other, no one 
will more readily admit than myself, that, however 
perfect in its organization, it contemplates an object 
of most difficult attainment, and only thoroughly to be 
compassed by patience, perseverance, and religious and 
moral culture, — the latter of a kind requiring to he 
varied according to circumstances, and of which the 
spirit alone, not the letter, can thus he prescribed. 
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Like every other human arrangement, also, its success 
in particular cases must depend somewhat on the cha- 
racter of the agents employed to work it ; and in the 
commencement especially, while these are as yet inex- 
perienced, and while the details would be new also to 
the prisoners, and they would equally be unprepared 
to &11 into, and be influenced by them, it would be folly 
to expect that it should operate as a charm, or that it 
should be found to harecome forth, Minerva like, perfect 
in its machinery, and without requiring modification in 
any of its details, from the head of its projector. But 
IT IS A Social System ; and in this light, as distin- 
guished from a Separate one, — and still more from the 
present, which is an intensely selfish and demoralizing 
one, I confidently maintain that it is founded on bett«r 
principles. It is more in harmony with human nature 
than either of them, — more powerful in its machinery, 
— and more calculated, accordingly, to produce a last- 
ing efiect on those subjected to it. It is also higher in 
its aims. It desires to infiuence, not merely to coerce; 
— to influence whole classes also, not merely indi- 
viduals ; — to give to each well-intentioned criminal the 
support a.nd6yvapa.Hiy of his fellows inavirtuous career, 
not merely to deter him from following bad examples, 
or to seclude him from their (supposed) noxious in- 
fluence ; — to prepare him thus for society, in society, 
not to sequester, and unfit him for it j — and to nourish 
his good resolutions by a systematic esprit de corps in 
bis class,^— not to sentence him to the most painful and 
difficult bf all possible tasks, the steady resistance of 
the impulses which, in existing circumstances, his 
companions are alone calculated to convey to him ? 
These views, then, are ambitious j yet it is by them 
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ttut I am wiUJDg, and even desirous, to hare my se- 
veral proposals for the amelioration of the treatment of 
prisoners tried ; and I repeat that they eeem to me to 
acqaire new strength and new interest when so con- 
nected. I first suggest that the two objects of Secon- 
dary sentences, nAmelj punishment and reform, should 
be separated, and each distinctly contemplated, and 
pursued. The endurance of direct punishment can 
never be honorable ; — but penitence under it is at least 
creditable ;— -and an earnest endeavour to recover lost 
ground b honorable. The men, then, being first jitt- 
nUked for the past, I next propose that they should 
come out on probation, or training for -the future, in 
parties of six, who should choose each other, and rise, 
or fall, while undergoing the process together; — and 
the objects contemplated in this arrangement are va- 
rious, yet all of a Social character. Even while the 
men are undei^oing their direct punishment it will give 
a valae to the Social virtues ; because if a man does 
not recommend himself to his companions daring this 
interval by good conduct, at least towards them, and 
by a reasonable promise of behaving well afterwards 
while on probation, he may not find five others willing, 
when he is otherwise qualified, to run their several 
chances with him. It will also prevent fiivor, or pre- 
judice, on the part of an overseer, from influencing a 
man's fate ;* because when his period for punishment 
is expired nothing should keep him in it, (short of a 
judicial extension), if other five men are willing to join 
with him ; — and, on the contrary, nothing but a very 

* It nuy be tbon^t that thU «ill be an individual, rather than 
(Odil, advantage ; — bat not *o. Nothing di^uuitei men bo much a* 
caprice, or favoriciiin, in dealing with them. 
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special exercise of supreme authority, very strongly 
called for by very peculiar circumstances, should re- 
lease him without. It will thus siil the prisoners from 
the beginning, leaving the absolutely incorrigible be- 
hind on the unexceptionable verdict of their own com- 
panions, interested in justly appreciating their cha- 
racters;— at the same time subduing the obstinacy of 
many who in existing circumstances are considered 
hardened; — and giving an early tangible value to good 
conduct, and to the suppression, concealment, and 
mastery of evil dispositions and intentions, at present, 
on the contrary, too often rather a subject of private 
boast. On passing into probation it will have other 
good effects. By associating several together in one 
fortune it will give them interests and feelings in com- 
mon, which are at present altogether wanting. It will 
give each man a direct concern in the good conduct of 
his fellows, — a h^hly advantageous circumstance, as- 
sociating all with the Government in the maintenance 
of discipline, — instead of, as now too often occurs, an 
interest in encour^ing, and subsequently revealing, 
the crimes of others, — a most detestable feature in the 
present system.* Without making any of the prisoners 
. constables, (a thing necessary at present, but abstractly, 

• "To»elapriceontbebeadof aeriminar' (or otlierwisH on a great 
aeale reward the intbrmationa of acoomiilices) " is the strongest pruof of 
a weak or anwise GovernOieat. He who has strength to defend himself 
wiU not parohiiw the assistance of othen. Besides, such an edict con- 
founds the ideaa of virtue and marelity, at all times too wavering in the 
mind of man. II •ncourajrei Ireacktry, and to prevent one eriml give* 
birth to a lUiHaaitd, Such are the expedients of «eak and ignorant 
natiODi, wAow tmn are Hie temperaty repain la a tottering fabric. Lawi 
whiah reward treason, excite clandestine war and mutual diitmat, and 
oppose that Deceasai^ union of morahty and policy which is the fouD- 
dalioB of natioiul happincM and peace." — Beccabia. 
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and in principle most improper), it will make them 
all Mentors, entitled to advise, restrain, instruct, and 
' influence their neighbours to good by every means in 
their power, and by the moet forcible of all arguments, 
the consideration that misconduct will injure others as 
well as the individnal appealed to. The system will 
be one, therefore, of " Mutual Tuition" ; and, I have 
DO doubt,' will rapidly make'better men, even of the 
very indifferent, precisely as that, when applied to 
intellectual instruction, rapidly makes fair scholars 
even of the most careless. My next su^estiou is that 
the direct punishment for the past should be measured 
by time, but that the probation should terminate only 
on the literal lulfllment of all its conditions. Only 
sustained good conduct will thus release a man, once 
Convicted, from the restrictions consequently imposed 
on him. Endurance will not serve him ; — nor escape 
from detection, — nor any thing short of positive 
merit, exemplified both in his own good conduct 
and his success in bringing others through with 
him. The law will thus be exhibited in every case 
triumphant ; and a true desire to pursue good will 
be infused into all, — a right espril-de-corps be ge- 
nerated, — and, an absolute necessity for certain 
virtues being created. Society will, as in every simi- 
lar case, certainly produce them. (In every asso- 
ciation tlie qualities are found which are specially 
wanted, — which it is the interest of all to encourage ; 
nor is it possible to admire too much, oi" trust too con- 
Jidently to this admirable flexibility given by the Great 
Creator to the human mind, the result of that Reason 
with which it is endowed).* Lastly, I suggest that 
* See a subsequent chapter, " On tbe better qoilitiea of ConTiota." 
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both the processes, of punishment and training, should 
be undertaken ayatematically by the Goveroraent itself, 
not confided to the chaoce hands of Settler-masters ; — 
and that when the men have gone through them, and 
at length come ander the general population, it shoiild 
be on tickete-of-leave, with reasonable security for their 
preservation. I would not destroy all by making 
Staves of those whom I have thus anxiously improved ; 
— they should neither be assigned, nor hold their in- 
dulgence at the will of a malicious constable, or a 
single irritable magbtrate. For a time they may with 
propriety be subject to a somewhat stricter law than 
free men ; — and their privileges of holding property, 
and setting up as masters, may also grow with their 
continued good conduct ; — butthe juatice.administered 
to them should be fenced by the same guards as those 
claimed by the very highest. There should be no dis^ 
cretionary authority,* no summary judgements, and 
as few conventional ofiences as possible. Human Vir- 
tue can neither wield arbitrary authority, nor be 
subjected to it, without deterioration ; and in the eye 
of Reason and Reflection it is difficult to say which 
are most offensive, — the seeming virtues or the declared 
vices of such a system — the capricious indulgence and 
crawling obedience which it sometimes generates, — or 
the bullying arrogance, designing knavery, and reck- 

* " There a nothing more dugeraas than the oominon uiom, the 
ifiril qf tHe laiei it to be eotitidered. Every dud baa his (ram partjcolar 
viewa, and at different times aeea the same otyectl in man; different 
li^ta. The spirit of the Uwa irill thoe be the result of the good or bad 
logic of the Jodge, his good or bad digestion, the Tiolence of his psaiions, 
the ranic or station of the accased or accuser, and all such little cir- 
cumitaqces vhich change the apptarsnce of objects in the flnctoatiiig; 
mind of mui." — Beccasia. 
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less insubordination, which are its more usaal ezhi- 
bitiona.* 

These latter remarks may perhaps appear warm ; — 
but it is not easy, in this place, to think intently on 
this subject, without being carried away. I conclude 
with repeating my conviction that a Separate, or any 
other unnatuTal state, to which a criminal may be 
sentenced, cannot operate so advantageously on him 
as a well contrived Sodal, or other Tiatural state;t and 
that the latter has the further advantage of operating 
on multitudes, with the aid of multitudes, — whereas 
the other operates merely on individuals, without 
assistance of any kind, and in opposition to all the 
natural impulses. It has been said to have been the 
secret of Buonaparte's - success in war that he thus 
operated with masses, upon masses, — deriving benefit 
at once from the influence of numbers in carrying on 
to victory and in precipitating towards defeat. And 
I do not think the analogy a forced one which would 

■ " Plus kt homme* sont misenblei, ploi Us lont vili, rampuii, 
fonrbes, ct detordoaa^i." — Saint Pibsks. 

" In mj own defence I made all the eicuses I conld think of ; and 
from eiCQBefl I went on to all kinda of deceit ; /or lyraang and atjutlict 
abBBt/t produce emniag andfaliehaad." — Ebobwoith. 

■f " Quelle Botte, impsriaite, et insuffiHnte morale que celle qui 
Tcnt contrnrier la nature de rhommB ct des chosei. Le Trai moraltite 
est c«lui qui ne travaille [lug centre la nature. Le Createnr a doun^ i 
I'homme certaines diipositiong ; Toil& one choae de fait, nous n'j pou. 
vona rien. Si le moraliate cherdie i, raliaisier et & detmire cea diapoai- 
tiODB, ellei <e raprodniront jnsqae dana lea anateriUi da moine et da ta- 
lapoin. Miia a'il arrange lea choaea de maniSre qn'on tire de merite it 
bien remplir les devoirs envers aea concitojeni et aa faraiUe, — ■ 
taniraeaei^iagenienaaTecscmpljIe,, — k ne paa depenser pink qa' on a, — 
i ae tenir propre de aa penonne, — it donuer on aapeot riant et tiAfpii k 
son babitatioQ,— quel bien n'aura-t.il paa &it aii paja I VoilA la TTai« 
Science Morale et Politique." — Sav, 
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transfer the same tactic to a still higher field, and 
enlist the excitability of mankind against their vices, 
as so many conquerors have enlisted it against their 
lives and more sober interests. In every branch of 
political combination we familiarly study, and confide 
in, human nature too little ; and the improvement of 
society is retarded, not for want of moral agencies 
suited to promote it, but because we do not give them 
this, their noblest direction. 
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OM THE BB8T MEANS OF PA83INO FROM THE PRESENT 
SYSTBM OF CONVICT HANAOEUENT TO THE ONB RE- 
COMHEHDED. 



As a general principle I am of opinioD that when a 
pi-Qposed end is distinctly seen, and the difficulties in 
the way of attaining it are also tolerably understodd, 
it is better not to preecribe too strictly the means by 
which it should be pursued. Even very inferior agents 
frequently exhibit a tact, in sudh circumstances, which 
within its sphere is not inferior to talent ; and a per- 
sonal zeal is generated where a latitude is given to 
individual discretion, the value of which cannot be too 
highly estimated in conducting a nice and difficult 
transaction, in which management is required, and a 
mixture of persuasion with direct command. In the 
foUowii^ suggestions, accordingly, I do hot pretend 
to say what would certainly be the best way of accom- 
plishing the truly desirable change of the present 
system of Convict management for a belter, — but what 
has occurred to me as the way in which I would myself 
conduct that change, were I to have the charge of 
bringing it about. And may God grant that the day 
may be near when the task shall be undertaken, — to 
whomsoever confided ! There could not be a more 
interesting undertaking. 

My first principle would be that the change should 
be adequately prepared for before being commenced ; — 
but that once commenced it should be conducted ener- 
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getically, and not suffered to linger throiigli a iong 
period of transition. It is always a di;Sicult and delicate 
task to halt between two opinions; and when, as in 
the present case, the rery -spirit of two systems ia 
different, it will generally be found, I believe, that the 
good effects of' both are lost, and their respective Iht 
conveniences materially aggravated, by an attempt to 
amalgamate them, llius, for example, has the Ap- 
prenticeship system in the West Indies disappointed 
all parties ; — and this case is singularly in point-^—for 
in it the attempt was also m^ing to pass from slavery 
and direct coercion, to a rational measure of freedom 
guided by influence and moral agencies. 

I would prepare, then, for the change, — but when 
prepared, I wonld rapidly accomplish it ;* and my 
first preparation would be a full discussion, on the 
spot where the question is most interesting, and whtre 
its bearings must be best understood, of the merits of 
the change itself, and of the substitute for the existing 
system contemplated in it. I would publish en these 
points in the Colonies themselves, — and invite reply— 
and court the investigation of my views and opinions 
by every means in my power. I would do this with 
Ihe utmost frankness; and would neither fear, nor, 
indeed, expect, any violence of discission, or rest- 
lessness of movement, on the occasion. On the contrary, 
I am persuaded that, so much is evary oue injured by 
the actual arrangements, there would scarcely be a dis- 
sentient voice, after a little time, to their abolition as 
proposed ; — and all would vie io promoting the change 
rather than embarrassing it. 

* " Prima Ar|^ committe&da luut, eitfems Briitm." — Bacon. 
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Witli this hope I would firrt press on the Free that 
they cannot, even if they would, hope long to retain 
the aystem of private assignment. The day is gpne by 
when Domestic Slavery can be tolerated, on any pretext, 
within the British Dominions. It has been suppressed, 
at enormous cost, in the West Indies,^ — though there 
the modification exhibited of it was in every respect 
less objectionable, politically, than that in the Penal 
Colonies, — the servants having been less inteUigent, 
less aspiring, and more reconciled to their position by 
birth and early habit, — and a parental feeling having 
existed towards them in the minds of most of their 
masters, fortified by a selfish interest in their preser- 
vation, of neither of which are there here any traces. 
But even if this system could be maintained, I wouhi 
next argue that the masters ought not to desire it, — for 
both morally and pecuniarily it is disadvantageoia to 
them. They share in the moral injury which it inflicts 
on all connected with it ; — and it neutralizes half the 
physical force otherwise at their disposal, and fills their 
houses with sullen, obstinate, wasteful, and dishonest 
slaves, instead of willing and trustworthy servants. 
Lastly, I would point out to them that the remedy 
which I propose would not reduce the supply of pri- 
soner labor imported into the Penal Colonies, which 
they naturally consider that they have a strong interest 
in deprecating, — but would probably increase it; — 
while it would double its efiective power, and merely 
change the time when individual prisoners come into 
their service. I would also address some words to the 
prisoners. I would not deny, (how could I ? or why 
should I V) that as yet they have been treated injn* 
diciously ; bat I would not expatiate fiirtber on this 
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"point tlian to found on it tLe expression of a IjeHef, 
which I most sincerely entertain, and could wish to 
impress on all, that their faults at present are chiefl); 
attributable to the treatment which thejr undergo, 
«nd would speedily disappear under an improreij 
system. I would thence, accordingly, seek to carry 
their views forward, and to enlist their emulation in 
the confirmation of my hopes. I would especially 
caution them against immediate restlessness, — assuring 
them of my resolution firmly to repress it, if shewn, — 
but at the same time to feel most grateful for, and as 
much as I possibly could, to acknowledge and reward 
its self-controul aud command. Nor should I have 
the slightest apprehension of either address being inef- 
fectual. There is abundance of intelligence in these 
Colonies, which only wants to be properly reasoned 
with, to become itself reasonable. And the good 
feelings of all would be only the more elastic, if once 
touched, from having been long repressed by the un- 
natural relation in which they have stood to each other, 
and to the Government under which they have lived ; 
wliich the exercise of a large discretionary authority 
has (in many cases with the best intentions) made ne- 
cessarily arbitrary, imperative, unreasoning, and by 
so utich unsuited to call out either the reason or 
affections of those under it. 

And while thus operating on the community I should 
Tie also training, and interestinff in their task, my im- 
mediate ^ents. 1 should attach great importance to 
the latter object especially ; — and both in it, and the 
oth^r, I might probably experience some preliminary 
difficulty ; — but there is no reason to think that it 
would be insurmountable, for subordinates oaturalljr 
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take tlieir tone from tlieir principals, and are zealous, 
and even intelligent, as they direct.* It has been 
objected to me that I should have most difficulty in 
procuring the inferior overseers ; — and this is possible ; 
— yet, after all, I merely want men who will direct 
certain parties, and be able to record each night 
whether they have been generally well conducted or 
not. To check their operations 1 would have every 
day's record suspended publicly where all might freely 
examine it ; — and the superior Inspectors would be re- 
quired to see to this, and also instantly to investigate 
complaints. The real facts would be thus known to 
so many, and they would be so recent, that doubt would 
scarcely be possible ; — frivolous complaints would be 
visited with additional marks of disapprobation ; — and 
repeated well-founded ones against apy overseer would 
entail his dismissal. A little patience on all sides 
might be requisite at first ; but non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the army have as bard tasks, and acquit them- 
selves well in them. 1 am confident that apprehension 
on this score, carried to any length, is greatly over- 
rated. 

At length, then, I should consider myself ready; — 
andevenbefore that period Icould take someovert steps, 
for I could fix a day before which all masters should 
be required to report to Government which, among 
their assigned servants, they chose to retain, for three 
months certain, on an inferior class of ticket-of-leave, 
(enabling the holder to he a servant on hire, but not 
to set up as a master, — a division of this indulgence 
suggested by the Chief Police Magistrate of Van 

* " Le eeul mojfen d'inspirer de I'iat^rft >ax uitrea est de s'iater^uer 
id m^iue : et id le BembkDt eet ptnl difficile que la retliU" — Say. 
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Biemen's Land, and which I think well conceived). 
They should be required at the same time to state their 
reasons for selecting as they do ; and these reasons I 
would carefully collate with the police characters of the 
several parties, desirous generally to decide in con- 
formity with the masters' wishes, but not holding 
myself bound to do so at the first moment in all cases. 
There might be an advantage in making the day fixed 
to difier in different districts, that the operation might 
be conducted afterwards with order and deliberation ; — 
and when proclaimed it should be somewhat distant, 
ibr the. interval would, in fact, constitute a period of 
moral preparation for the entire change, — the servants 
during it having a strong interest in recommending 
themselves to their masters. The plan would obviously 
bestow on some prisoners this inferior class of ticket 
before they were entitled to indulgence in ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; but I would not object to it on this 
account, — for only the useful and well-conducted would 
be so favored, and in conducting a great change minor 
anomalies should not be regarded. Good conduct for 
a certain period in this grade would, as a general 
principle, be necessary before obtaining the next. 

As the lists were received, another day would be 
next named for carrying the arrangements decided on 
in relation to them into effect ; — which day might also 
vary in different districts, or be made to bear a fixed re- 
lation, (as a distance of one or two months), to the day 
when the lists were required to be given in. During 
this further interval the servants would be told that up 
to the latest moment their masters would he empowered 
to reject them, — by which means the moral impulse to 
good conduct, above adverted to, would be kept up ; — 
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ntd during this period also I would receive, and con- 
sider, applications from others than their own maaters 
for such servaiits as may have been by them rejeeted. 
My wish would be to give each master a preference to 
the immediate service of hie own men, and, at the same 
time, to distribute as many tickets-of-leave as poseiblcr 
—both that the community may be as little as possible 
embarrassed by a loss of labor, — and that the men 
may receive the utmost encouragement to behave- 
quietly and patiently daring the transition, by feeling 
that they were all, with as little &vor or prejudice as 
can be devised, getting a new chance.. Yet of coarse 
the very bad and very ueeless would have to be brot^ht 
in to Government ; — and in the preliminary enquiries 
necessary to classify them, as in every other part of the 
arrangement, I should anxiously consult my own su- 
perior agents, and the Majpstracy of the eeveraL 
districts. 

At length the several allotted times would be accom- 
plished,, and the change would be completed. Thfr 
refuse would be brought in, classified, and distributed, 
as circnmstauces directed, on the public works. None 
would be sent direct to punishment ;~thia would be 
unjust without fresh offence ; — but, permitted to asso- 
ciate themselves, on the general plan, in parties of six, 
choosing each other, they would come on probatioH,* 
and would either pass through it with credit, so as 
eventually to come out on tickets in more favorable 
eircumstances, — or, if incorrigibly bad, would fall back, 
en punishment,— OT, if WOTn out, and useless, would be- 
provided for as eircumstancea may direct. The d<v^ 
mestic servfmt^ in the Colonies would meanwhile be~ 
• See for the detaU of this a future Chspter " On TrKining." 
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come all hired and comparatively free, with an interral 
ofntoral preparation for this state approaching probably 
to six montlis, and of compuUory residence vith their 
original masters, bnt in a new character, of at least 
three months after it, — which wonld be desirable to 
prevent restless changes of situation on the first excite- 
ment. The masters would equally share in this pre- 
paration. With the near prospect of losing compulsory 
service they would adopt the means by which iree 
domestics are obtained, and kept, in England, even 
before the necessity of doing so became imperative ; — 
and the transition Irom pAi/sical to moral agency in 
maint^ning order and subordination would, I have 
little doubt, even out-run the apparatus by which it 
would be sought to enforce it. 

Lord Bacon says " that if asked what he considered 
" the first requisite of a Statesman he would say 
" boldness; and the second boldness ; and the third also 
" boldness." I do not quote these words because I 
think any great degree of boldness, or even ability, i» 
requisite on the occasion of effecting the change whick 
I have here contemplated ; — for, on the contrary, the 
courage requisite seems to me chiefly of that character 
which is required to save a man under sentence of 
death from execution ; — and I repeat that 1 most sin- 
cerely believe that many other means might be devised 
of accomplishing the change, as good as those I have 
above suggested. But the subject is one in which 
caution against the hazards of innovation may be very 
plausibly, if not convincingly, urged ; — and even the 
reproach of having so long maintained the existing 
system would be second to that of being afraid to alter 
it, afraid to deal Justly, and thence successfully, with 
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oar fellow men. The greatest errors of the uabmppy 
sofierers whose cases I hare been craisiiiering now Bow 
from the treatment to which tbej^ are sobjected ; and 
shall wefiar (!) to give a &ir chance to their better 
qnalities? — " Comuntre ses Trais interets, c'est le com- 
mencement de la sagesse ; — aveir It ctmrage de la stdere 
tmatle eoa^Umatt." — Sat. 
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ON THE BETTER QUALITIES OF CONVICTS. 



It is interesting, and even touching, to observe how 
immediately better qualities — the Social rirtties, in a 
word, — shew themselves, among the prisoners, even as 
now managed, so soon as they come, by any change 
of circumstances, to have interests and objects in com- 
mon, and thus acquire a Social, instead of a purely 
selfish existence. The late bushraugers were appre- 
hended in consequence of not abandoning a wounded 
comrade ; — similar anecdotes are told of all similar 
parties; — and even in ordinary excursions into the 
bush it has been observed that almost all prisoners 
behave well, and shew zeal, courage, and self-denial, — 
80 slight an approach to community of interest and 
object with tlieir masters and companions being yet 
sufficient to bring out the better part of their several 
characters. 

And this subject could easily be placed also in other 
points of view, if I conid believe it necessary, after 
shewing the horribly demoralizing system of manage- 
ment * to which the prisoners are now subjected, fiir- 
ther to ai^ue that they would exhibit better characters 

* Wis DomcBtic Slaver; «ver koawn not to demoralize, both high and 
low, both Master and Slave ? Nathing; sdrprises me ao much aa that a 
doubt ahoBld ever be caat on thii subject by reasoning men, — reasoiuDg; 
and benevolent; — but their practice being benevolent, it is this irhich 
blinds them. Tbey consider the subject, not abstractly, but relatively ; 
and set before themselves, not the naked and filthy Idol, but the gilding 
with «hi(^ they individually cloath it. 
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under anotber and more rational one. That thej ar« 
not at present absolute derils is owing solely to God's 
goodness, and to the admirable nature with which 
they are endowed, and which the devices of their 
fellow-men may veil and obscnre, but cannot wholly 
destroy. " The inclination to goodness," (social attach- 
ment) says Lord Bacon," is implanted deeply in the 
nature of man ; insomuch that if it cannot issue towards 
men, it will take unto other living creatnres.-' Soalso 
Pascal: "L'esprit croitnatnre1]einent,et la vofon^eoime 
nalwrellement : de sorte qui' S &nte de vrais objets, 
il faut qn'ils s'attachent a feiix." And in strict con- 
formity with these observations the prisoners are all 
passionately fond of dogs; — and tbough, no doubt, 
their object in procuring them is often a bad one, — ■ 
and their possession is always a snare (leading to fre- 
(|uent W2li-founded_ complaints by the Settlers of their 
numbers and depredations), — ^yet in the majority of 
cases it cannot be doubted that the afibction felt for 
them is an outlet, or vent, for feelings pent in on every 
other side, but of which much might be made, were 
they properly recognized and applied. 

There is a goodness, indeed, and wisdom, in the 
administration of the Universe on this head, which we 
cannot sufficiently admire and reverence : and which 
it would be our wisdom to study more than we do, — 
and to seek to co-operate with, — and deduce analogies 
from, — and thus, in regard to our fellow-men, in the 
words of my general motto, "juga-, et agir, comme 
Dieu agit." The only living thing that truly loves, 
sympathizes with, and respects a prisoner, as now 
treated, is his dog : — and it is his lusnry, as well as 
virtue, to love it in return, — so precious, in the eight 
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' of Omniscience, are those Socuil affections whSch it 
teems the object of Prison Discipline, both in these 
Colonies, and as recommended to be improved at 
Home, to trample on^ and endeavour to extinguish. 
The outcast and forlorn have also constantly some sutih 
friend, by whose means feelings are sustained in 
bosoms which, without them, would often be without 
hope, and worthless. Trenck had his spider. "Je 
desirais surtout un ami a qui je pussc commilniquer 
lUes plaisifset mes peines.'* (It is an Indian Pariah 
(o whom these words are attributed, -^the outcast of 
his country) : — " Je le cherchai long-temps parmi mes 
egaux: mais je ,ny vis que des envieux,* EnAn j'en 
trouvai un, sensible, fidele, et inaccessible aux pryuges 
» * # • c'etoit ce chien que vous voyez." — Saint 
Pierre. 

'* Blest is the man," says the Psalmist, " whom the 
Lord chastiseth in kindness" ; — and if blest, then surely 
improved. But there is no kindness in the theory of 
tlie existing system of Prison Discipline : — and though 
in its practice much may wear tliis aspect, it will yet 
be found, I fear, in almost all cases either interested^ 
or injudicious, or capricious, — and thus necessarily un- 
suited to produce a moral, or improving, effect. To 
real, disinterested sympathy, or kindness, even if only 
shewn in voice or manner, I have seen very few priso- 



• The fruita of Slavery and degnuktioh, the Workings of Tjr*nnj and 
oppreasion, we always anli-*BCuil. A man overwhelmed with the weight 
of his i)wn burthen looks with eavy, not with STmpalhy, at his neighs 
bonr'a (supposed) better lot, and among prisoners ^ present) in the 
Colonies, as among anhappy, degraded, wretched women of the town 
at home, a fiendish pleasure is, on the cootrary, too often taken in 
puUing others down. But in either case is this altogether their fault? 
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ners inseasible :* — and although the impreaeion is .but 
too often transitory, this also ?8 much more the fault of 
their position than of themselves : — for the relief is 
transitory, while the pains are permanent. I have seen 
many melt eyeu into tears on being kindly and sooth- 
ingly spoken to. Of how many feelings, contunin^ 
the seeds of much good, but to these poor feilows at 
present only ^graYating much evil, are such teaj-s 
the indication ! 

There are at present above 50,000 prisoners in the 
two Penal Colonies ; and the rate of their increase has 
been hitherto from 3000 to 6000 annually. It cannot 
. be donbted that many of them are very bad, especially 
among those ^ho have been long out ; — and it may 
be conceded, though with some reservation, that the 
very best, even of the new arrivals, are not good ; — 
there are some victims of misfortune and want among 
them, — but, I believe, scarcely any improperly con- 
victed, — and the voyage out, and concurring asso- 
ciations, have injured the moral character of all. But 
every one has human reason, feelings, and affections, 
were they but properly recognized and appealed to : — 
and every one has still his stake in this world, and 



■ " Q. 42fi8. When they first arrive do they generall; appear to dread 
the puDishmeal ? A. 1 have Been them most deeply affected, many of 
them ; and aa a body I should say generally most deeply affected, and 
particularly when they hear Uie Laws to which they are subject . . - - 
In particular I beard the PrisoBers who came oat in the Arab examined 
by Dr. Browning, the Surgeon Superintendent, who hod the care of them. 
After he had examined thena, and almost every Prisoner had repeated 
lome portion of the Scriptures, he addreeaed them in a most aSecting 
manner, and intreated them not to forget the leaioiu he had imparted to- 
them < and m Aw urilidratnitg lien toM jiot me dry eye among the 
tehoit qf the Priionen, they were all very deeply affected indeed. 

Colonel Akthuh'b Evidonce. 
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consequently in the next. It is as certain as that the 
eun shines in the heavens that they are all deeply in- 
jured and deteriorated by the existing system of ma- 
naging them, — and that they draw the free community 
down with thran ; — while it seems to me not less 
certain that they might all be improved by a better 
system, and that the upward tendency thus given them 
might, equally with the present downward one, be 
communicated to their tree brethren. I can conceive 
no considerations more stimulating than are thus sug- 
gested, or more calculated to set aside all minor thoughts 
both in urging the case on the attention of those who ca» 
remedy it, and in inducing them, when convinced, to 
act promptly and effectually. Snpinene^s in a good 
work is always to be deprecated, — for, as regards onr- 
6etves individually, the occasion of well-doing may be 
taken from us ; — but much more is it to be deprecated 
vbea the fate of thousands hangs on our decision. 
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ON DEGRADATION AS AN ELEMENT IN PCNIBHHENT. 



There appears to me to be an essential, almost 
obviona, yet much overlooked, error in annexing nnne- 
cessary degradation to punishment, which cannot be 
too strongly pointed out, and deprecated. /* is Vice 
that degrades; and though punishment, as pre-sup- 
posing past vice and present subjection, is, by the 
prejudices rather than the reason of mankind, con- 
sidered degrading also, — yet, being of the nature of 
an atonement, it ought not, abstractly, to wear this 
aspect, (any more than the payment of a just debt, or 
other compensation for wrong inflicted) ; and in the 
case of our children, and others in whom we are really 
interested, it does not wear it, the natural impulse and 
principle of kind and judicious parents being not to 
aggravate the infliction of punishment by disdain, but, 
on the contrary, to prove, by concurring care and 
kindness, that it is awarded on principle, and not in 
passion. There is thus nothing in the theory of rightly 
understood punishment (viz., benevolent chastisement, 
to deter others, as well as the criminal himself, from a 
repetition of ofence), which justifles the annexation of 
unnecessary degradation to it; — and in its practice 
there is this unanswerable objection to such annexation, 
that it chiefly affects the best men, and has a direct 
tendency to reduce them to the level of the worst. It 
thus wants every quality which a good punishment 
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ought to have, and seems to have every one which it 
ought not to have. It is unjust, unequal, oppressive 
in the inverse ratio of demerit, generally deteriorating, 
and productive of bad feeling both ' in the inflietor and 
sufferer. It creates and nourishes pride, self-righteoaa- 
ness, and supplies a field and occasion forthe indulgence 
of arrogant and vindictive passions in the former : and, 
when felt at all, it bitterly wounds the latter, and gives 
every human sentiment within him a morbid and vin- 
dictive action. It is thus as opposed as possible to all 
that, in reverence, we can conceive of the moral go- 
vernment of the universe by its Great Creator : — makes 
all parties worse;— and, sowing the wind, we have 
only to look at the Social condition of the Penal Colo- 
nies, in which it at present abounds, to see that it reapa 
the whirlwind. 

I have elsewhere, indeed, (p. 6 et seq.) traced with 
some minuteness the principal social evils directly at- 
tributable, in these Colonies, to the reckless application 
of the idea and term " Degradation," to every modi- 
fieatdon of the condition of prisoners in them . But if I 
wanted a further illustration of the mischief, both moral 
and intellectnal, (for they are generally combined), so 
effected, I mi^t appeal confidently to the evidence 
given before the Transportation Committee of the 
House of Commons, (June 1837), and published in its 
Report. As testimony it is of various degrees of me- 
rit, much not high, and some even exceedingly low : — 
bat the remarkable circumstance is, that scarcely a line 
of it indicates in any of the witnesses an enlarged in- 
terest, or feeling of benevolence, for the unhappy 
objects of the enquiry ; — and some of it shews an 
almost incredible indifference about their welfare or 
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reform.* Such insensibility, — or rather, I would say, 
such obtuseness alike of feeling and understanding, 
(for the comfort and prosperity of the Settlers is &r 
more identified with the improvanent of the prisoners, 
than with their mere restramt), is not English, and 
does not even belong, probably, to the general cha- 
racter of those who have here manifested it. But it is 
strikingly illustrative of the tendency, on such points, 
of a state of society in which a large portion of the 
community is considered hopelessly " degraded," and 
divorced, in consequence, from the sympathies of a 
common nature with their fellow-men. — "A force de 
pr^cher (et de pratiquer) I'erreur on s'en penetre aii 
point de perdre le sentiment de la verity, de la justice, 
et de la piet^ m£me." — Saint Pibrbb. 

It is very interesting also, thus, (and still more as 
detfuled at length in my Summary), to see social im- 
pulses strictly reciprocal, action and re-action equal, 
and the oppressor injured, both in character and in 
circumstances, by the result of his oppression. It 
may be humbling also to the pride of human f4ace, 
power, and intellect, to view such a result; but it 
exalts our notions of providential rule. It strikingly 
illustrates the test, — " He' that hath much shall have 
more, and from' him that hath little shall be taken even 
that which he hath ;" — and also those others in which ' 



* The nrareat appnrach to eiceptiDD to the above mniik is to be 
fannd in tlie evidence of Mr. Mocsrtbiu and Sir Pruicie Forbes ; but 
even their bencTolence ia relative rather than ahstract, and regardi the 
aaefnlnees, much more than the personal comfort or reform, of the 
priaoneri. Some other parte of the evidence given make the reuoner 
and philanthropist wonder at the total want of decency, and of good, or 
even atateamanlike, feeling on the part of those who could offer it to a 
Committee of the National Legiilature. 
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even temporal adTantages are promised to the exercise 
of Chriatian love and charity. It shews enlightened 
benevolence to be true practical wisdom, and cruelty 
or indifference to be folly as well as crime. The justice 
adminiatered may be called poetical ; but its sphere ia 
amid the most ordinary realities of social life. 
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ON TRAIHIHG. 



I have lately seen an extract from a letter of high 
authority, in which, amidst much gratifying cod' 
currence with my general views, a doubt is yet 
expressed whether 1 could make such a distinction 
between Punishment and Training as 1 anticipate, or 
as could realize the expectations 1 found on it. "Thore 
must be constraint," it is observed, " which is Punish- 
ment, with Training; — and there ought to be instruction, 
which is Training, with Punishment." On this head, 
tlierefore, some detailed observations seem now re- 
<|uired. 

I . — " There must be constraint with Training ;"— but 
is constraint necessarily punishment ? I think not. We 
are all under some form or other of constraint ; and 
soldiers, sailors, servants, schoolboys, and professional 
men generally, are under very much ; yet we do not 
all consider ourselves under punishment. The essence 
of punishment is painful retrospect; — ',t is constraint, 
or suffering, imposed in retribution for a past offence, 
and with little direct or obvious bearing on the future 
interests of the sufferer himself. Its infliction, there- 
fore, produces depression, dejection, a certain hope- 
lessness as to the future, — or else, it may be, if ever 
BO little severe, a feeling of impatience or irritability 
under supposed harsh treatment (a feeling much sup- 
ported by the conventional nature of many of the offence» 
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paabhed by society, and the little apparent connexion 
between the agents carryingthe respective sentences into 
effect, and the individuals injured by the original 
offence.) The mere physical suffering, however, thus 
inflicted by punishment, is trifling compared to the 
effect produced by the circumstances accompanying 
it ;-~and nothing, accordingly, is more common than 
to find even the most degraded, the least excitable, 
court, or meet with joy and exultation, fer greater real 
labor, suffering, and privation, bearing prospectively 
on their future fortunes, than is sufficient under punbh' 
ment to break their spirits altogether. One of the last 
impulses that deserts the human breast is hope ; — and 
it is ever ready to bedome active when a field is 'presented 
for it to expatiate in. ■ 

2, — " There ought also to be inatmction with punieh- 
ment ;" — but can instruction, per se, be considered 
Training 1 Tbb also, I dispute. Instruction is merely 
an improvement made, or sought to be made, in the 
material to be trained ; and the essential ingredient in 
moral Training, without which it cannot be, and with 
which, whatever the accompanying circumstances, it 
always does more or less exist, is a limited amount of 
Jree agency, controuled and guided by moral impulse 
(prospective motive), and unfettered by direct present 
threat, or violence. Its domain is thus the future ; — ■ 
it looks to the future, — and operates by the future. It 
forms, consequently, a habit of resisting present im* 
pulses for the sake of consequent advantages, which, 
when confirmed, is just the result wanted, the precise 
form of social virtue which we wish to impress On our 
released criminals. In the arrangements contributing 
to form it there may obviously enter even a considerable 
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amonnt of restriction, or constraint, — but not the re- 
striction, or constraint, ot ptiniskment, but ot prohation. 
They wilt look forward, not back; they will encourage, 
not depress ; — and in truth, the greater their amount, 
while thus characterized, (provided they be not un- 
naturally severe altogether), the greater will be the 
triumph of the resolution which shall surmount them, 
and the greater the confidence with which its rewards 
may be bestowed. It is thus by no means desirable 
that a Training process should be too easy, — for by 
toil and self-denial both body and mind are strengthened ; 
— but it is desirable, or rather it is indispensible, that 
the stimulus to perseverance applied in it should be of 
a moral, persiumve, and proactive character, — not of 
a physical, coercive, immediately present, or retro- 
. spective one. It is the sinews of the mil that for the 
most partwantstrengtheningia our criminal population. 
Their purposes are seldom essentially evil, but their 
resolutions are weak. And a judicious course of moral 
Training will confirm these ; — ^while the object is de- 
feated, rather than promoted, by cultivating in them 
only the virtues of submission, and by breaking their 
will on all occasions to compliance by physical enforce-' 
ments. 

3. — ^There is, then, a clear, substantive, distinction 
between Punishment and Training, which cannot, I 
think, be missed either by those who observe, or those 
who. are subjected to them, if it be only dbtinctly 
contemplated in organizing the original arrangements 
connected with them. It exists even though many of 
the accompaniments of both should agree ; and it is, in 
truth, most signally displayed precisely when their 
respective effects are the same, — when each commands 
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implicit obedience to severe regulations. For in this 
case the one has subdued the individual subjected to it, 
— the other has rabed him a^ain ;-~tlie one has coerced 
him by his fears,— the other stimulated him by his hopes ; 
— ^the one has reduced him to acquiesceuce in the pre- 
sent condition of a slave, in jast retribution for past 
oSences, — the other has made him again worthy to be 
a free man. And to the attempt made in the existing 
convict arrangements to combine these contradictory 
processes, — each in its place useful, — and to attain 
such opposite ends by one process, — (thus to walk east 
and west, at the same time, — or to add together oppo- 
site algebraic quantities without destroying both), I 
still confidently attribute some of their worst and most 
painful results, — and, in particular, this most remark- 
able one that in the fusion the object of Training has 
been to a considerable extent lost sight of altogether, — 
and the greater end been sacrificed to the lesser. But ' 
haying laid down this principle, — and also the corollary 
fivm it, that to the t^mratum of these objects, and 
their distinct, specific, and tJiteUigeiU pursuit, we must 
alone look for reversing these unhappy results, — and 
further shewn generally how this may be effected, — I 
am not myself, as yet, In any degree solicitous about 
the details which may be involved in either operation. 
A good principle, I hold, can always be worked out ; — 
and the better it is, the more flexible will it always be 
found as to its means, and the mor^ readily will it ac- 
commodate itself to the inevitable differences of talent 
and character in the rational agents employed in carry- 
ing it into effect. I do not, therefore, myself anticipate 
the slightest difficulty in acting on this one ; — and I 
have had a further reason for not previously entering 
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on any details regarding its mode of operation, — viz. a 
fear least these detmls shonld be considered the prin- 
ciple itself, or indissolubly connected with it. It is 
not so, however. Improvements, I am persuaded, may 
be made in the working details indefinitely ; or difierent 
Superintendents may at the same moment pursue the 
same object, on the same principle, end with the same 
snccees, but in difierent ways. It is one of the beauties 
of a system of Moral Influence that a sphere of inven- 
tire action may thus, be assigned by it to its subordinate 
agents, though their ot>ject is every where the same. 
This is advantageonsly Exhibited in the competition 
between different schoolmasters in the modern systems 
of Education. They have all their separate methods 
of imparting instruction,— each pre-eminentiy success- 
fill with the individual originating it, — and as advan- 
t^eoualy altered by his rivals or successors. And the 
same flesibility exists in all systems based on Moral 
Influence. The ways of force are few and uniform, 
but of persuasion many and diversifled. 

4. — ^The rule or principle, then, is alone inflexible, 
and must be common to all Superintendents. They 
must irst punish, then train; — punish, if necessary, by 
direct physical violence or constraint, because in this 
st^e it is desirable to subdue the prisoners' minds, and. 
fix them, in painful retrospect, on their past guilt ; — 
but train, if possible exclusively by means of Moral In- 
fiuence, — of cheerful animating hope, directed to the 
future. They must encourage, rather than denounce, 
or reproach. It is a mistake, much too commonly 
made, to seek Reform by making Vice paioibl, instead 
of making Virtue pleasing and advantageous. This 
XUBtake is getting ezpelled from Schools of Intellect, 
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and it must also quit Schools of Morals. The respect- 
able portion of the commnnity is stimulated, not by the 
fear of incomng punishment, but by the desire to live 
comfortably, and rise in the Social scale ; and we may 
be sure that the same motires will be found adequate 
to the same ends elsewhere also, if only brought to bear 
OQ those subjected to them with system and intelligence. 
5. — In the spiritof these views, accordingly, Ishoutd 
myself anticipate a period, (not distant either, were the 
ezperinlent energetically made), when every species of 
direct coerciTe discipline, without exception, tnight be 
discontiiiued at well regulated Truning Stations. When 
the first difficnltieB in oi^nizing them are got over, and 
the spirit in which they are meant to be conducted is 
generally nlider::tood, I should be inclined to consider 
a Superintendent unfit for bie situation who could not 
manage the mass of hia people without having recourse 
to them ; — and the exceptions, on the other hand, who 
could not by any means be so managed, I should re- 
move from such a situation, and restore to punishment, 
as much for their own sake, ae that of others. At 
the same time I would not peremptoiily forbid physical 
stimulants being had recourse to on occasion, should 
an extreme example, yet short of sending away, ap- 
pear requisite ; — only I would, on the general plan, 
punish the whole party to which a guilty individual 
belonged, equally with himself ; — and under this ne- 
cessity nothing would ever induce me to have recourse 
to corporal punishment in such a situation. I believe 
this to be at present in many cases necessary. Where- 
ever an exclusively coercive system of discipline pre- 
vails it must, as an extreme form of this, be occasionally 
necessary. But I am persuaded that it always inflicts 
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a deep moral injury; and where & proper Bystem of re- 
wards, and other moral Btimalauts, is provided, 1 believe 
it to be quite uDueceseary.* I should be most un- 
willing indeed to think otherwise. 

6. — In its stead, and also lai^ely in stead of all 
modifications of compulsory Discipline, I should expect 
erery thing from giving a n^xr, as well as remote, value 
to marks of approbation. I wonld not confide the 
good conduct of those who, from their position, must 
be considered short-sighted in their views of permanent 
advantage, solely to the support of distant induce- 
ments ; — but for their benefit I would make these marks 
a mere current coin, I would asugn so many as the 
daily wages of a party behaving averagely well, — with 
addition for distinguished good coadact, — and dimi- 
nution for bad. I would Yurther open stores at each 
Station, at which supplies of every kind, eeea *pmto,t 

* Late tcooootsfrom the Weit Indies uuioancethepowerofTesortiiii; 
to ths I«h having beea wichdrami front msgiatratea, in relation to tha 
negro apprenticeB, in Demerara, and, 1 think, one or tvo other of the 
Croim Colonlei, without «nj iDJnrioni effect belDg either felt, or aati-. 

t To many of the lower clasaes, espeeially of our Priaoner Population, 
S[niita are a neceasarj of life, which Chej miat, and will have ; and the 
only queation ia, whether we ehall provide a legitimate meana bj shich 
they may obtain and use them in moderation, under onr eye, — or whether, 
by altogether withholding thia, ve ihall cvmpel Iheit nmt to ittal, in 
order to prooute an indulgence which thua beoomea aYice, anddeaboy* 
the moral principle eien beyond ib immediate aphere of actioo. Be- 
udes, how. are men to be Irained to re^t the temptationa to exetu 
in liquor on their return to Sodety,.if they are altogether debarred from 
their use, even in moderutian, while on ProbatiDn? Can a phyncal 
jliaability create a moral principle ? No miglUe ia more common, and 
few probably are lo pemioioua, aa to expect luch areaultfromaochaprO' 
ceai. It ia the fallacy' which liea at the bottom 0/ long impriaonments, 
and otber oiwatnnl natnunti. 
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«onld be obtained by the several parties, at their joint 
expense, in exchange for marks, as registered in the 
Superintendent's book, — but for no other consideraiion. 
I would thus obtain a strong immediate, as well as dis- 
tant stimulant to good conduct, — a strong deterrent 
from evil, — a means of paying wages, and imposing 
fines, which could not at the same time, be itself stolen, 
or clandestinely transferred, — a means also by which 
Indulgences conld be legitimately obtained, — yet a 
strong remaining interest in each of the Parties to ex- 
ercise economy and self-denial, — for only the residue 
of their marks, af^r paying for these gratifications, 
would go to purchase their ultimate liberation. The 
scope and temptation to good conduct would be 
thus indefinitely extended — and the inducement to evil 
would be indefinitely narrowed. The first would aim 
both at the acquisition and economy of marks ; and 
the second could scarcely exist, for miscondnct would 
lose them, and gain nothing in exchange, they only 
having avowed and current value. 

7. — In this way a species of Savings Bank system in 
regard to marks, — (a habit of hoarding them at the 
sacrifice of present enjoyment, with a view to future 
good, — and this not by command, but fi'om free will, 
— and with a social, not merely a selfish purpose),-^— 
would speedily grow op at all tiie Stations, and be 
altogether invaluable as a source of moral improve- 
ment.* It would have almost every good property as 



* I would not eren urign rationi ; bat enabtlng each pvtj to 
pnrchaie irhat it required, or chaee Co connune, I would train up mode. 
ntion snd economj, as in ordinary life, by making the acquiutiaii, or 
forfnture, of their appropriate rewardi depend entirely on each partj'a 
own conduct, and be its natural coogequenoe. Rationa appew to me in 
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a system of mant^^ement, and not one bad one' as re- 
garda the prisoners themBelves, for it would be in the 
highest degree morally coercive, yet not physically 
obligatory at all. Every one would think he enjoyed 
full freedom of will, — yet every one would be under 
the almost abaolnte controul of impulses, common to 
all, lyet personal to each, and which could rot fail, 
therefore, of generating an esprit de corps productiTd 
of harmonious effect. 

8.— I should almost be afraid, indeed, (as I have 
said elsewhere), that the stimulus thus produced might 
in some cases be too strong, — and, if not watched, of 
too low a character. It might produce excessive se- 
verity, among the probationers themselves, towards 
the trifling offences which &om time to time forfeited 
marks ; — and it might make good conduct in their esti- 
mation to be only valued as obtaining them. But the 
religious and moral instruction and exhortation which 
should accompany it, would in some degree diminish 
these chances. It would be the duty of intelligent 
Superintendents further to provide against them, — in 
particular by strictly accommodating their rewards and 
punishments to the moral quality of each act, in pre- 
ference to any incidental convenience arising from it. 
(The present horrible system, by reversing this rule, 
loo often rewards the worst actions). And resembling, 
as the whole arrangements would do, the ordinary 
coarse of life, (for a change in the circulating medium 

ererj cue morallj in/orioiu, — for either the; sre inadequata in qiuntitf , 
quUtf, or both, and thus make ipen diacaiitented, — or the; ftre too 
good, and form hsbite of wuteful prodigalily. Both eSecM ma]r be seen 
at pmeut in the penal Colonies ; but the Utter is more eomman and 
mdiiTiDg ; and is eiempU&ed aUo in the frequent Earetew expenditur* 
«f i«tir«l Soldisn and Sailors. 
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is almost tlie only difference), it miglit be hoped that 
these possible results of it would not shew themselveB 
in great excess. 

9. — It is almost unneCess&ry to repeat that a system 
like this is compatible with a great extent of constraint, 
— and even ought , to be accompanied with a con- 
siderable, but decreasing, amount of it, as liberation is 
approa^ed. A Training Station would be just a bar^ 
rack, with the soldier's credit at the canteen contingent 
on his good conduct,— ^nd his privileges and pro- 
motion on his accumulating a fixed amount of pay 
besides all his expenses there. Bat whatever the re- 
straints thus imposed, by every possible means the 
probationers' self-respect shofild be kept Up while en- 
forcing it. The parties should mount whatever guards 
.vere required in strict rotation ;— they should all be 
thus confided in, and exercise a brief authority, in turn, 
— and take their chance of winning, or losing, marks, 
in succession, according to the successful discharge of 
their guard, as of any other, duty. I would not myself 
have a single soldier, or professed constable with them, 
— they should themselves enforce the regulations; — ■ 
nor should I have the slightest fear of hesitation in 
their being enforced. For why should any hesitate, or 
rebel! Hahita fides fidem obli§al; — and there would 
be a kindness, consideration, minute approval of good 
conduct, and indirect rather than direct punishment of 
bad, in the whole arrangement, against which there 
never could be a general feeling, — while individual 

. movemeate would be restrained by the general spirit. 
10.-:— Lastly, I think that to married men, on this 

■ plan, I would assign separate cottages at the Training 
Stations, and permit them to live in these with their 
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&milie9, wliile undergoing tlie probatian, — provided 
that the families also submitted to the same rvles, and 
gained and lost marks on the same principles. A married 
man's family would thus be his party, and he would 
rise, -or fall, in the scale, according to his and their 
ctmduct jointly — a proper sphere of good conduct 
being of course assigned to wiyes and children, on this 
plan, iay the Superintendent. There might be some 
ilifficulty in arranging the expense c>f the maintenance 
of families on this plan ; — but in every other point of 
view it would be mostadTantageous. The object being 
•to call out, and fix, a man's social feelings and affec- 
tions, no agent could contribute so powerfully to this, 
as his own family ; — and the habits of domestic order 
and economy thus generated, and the natural uds by 
which they will bave been supported while Training, 
would most beneficially accompany him on his release. 
11. — The objections, then, which maybe made to 
this whole System, or which may appear at first sight 
calculated to weigh against it, appear to me to resolve 
themselves into the following. Its object may be con- 
sidered unusual, and over-refined. Or its machinery 
may be deemed complex and artificial, — and its ope- 
ration, consequently, expected to be troublesome, and 
too dependant, for snccess, on the qualifications of the 
i^nts employed to work it out. Or it may be called 
too expensive, as tending to fix on the Government not 
only the maintenance of a great number of prisoners, 
but also the cost of indulgences granted them for good 
behaviour. Or it may be contended that making pri- 
soners thus comfortable on issuing from thetr first state 
' of paniebment may encourage crime at home, and a\ao 
'tend to deprive Settlers of their after setvioe« by making 
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them desire to r^nain in probation, rather than leave 
it. To all which objections, however, 1 think that 
satis&ctory answerfl can be made. 

12. — The object here proposed is by no means so 
unusnal as it may st first sight be deemed. We have 
Schools of Industry on a small scale, — and why not 
also on a large I The Russians have nulitary Tillages, 
condncted nearly on the plan of these Trainuig Station!, 
and with an analt^ns, if not precisely identical, object. 
M. Feltenherg's Institution at Hof^I has almost the 
same purpose ; and our military colleges and bamcks 
are not dissimilar. The nations of antiquity had also 
frequently their schools of morals ; and it is to be re- 
gretted, rather than founded on as an argument, that 
a ehri>tian and enlightened age and people, like ours, 
b not generally so solicitous on this head as it ought 
to be, — and that the attention of our Statesmen and 
Legislators is &r more directed to the study of the 
the means of accumulating national wealth, andof dis- 
tribating intellectnal instruction, than of supporting 
national Virtue, and consequently national and indi- 
Tidaal happiness. But yet there is here a fecial 
case ; — and, whatever the habitual indifference, I cannot 
believe that when properly represented it can be thrown 
aside. The social state of the Penal Colonies is already, 
from a great many quarters, brought under the con- 
sideration of the British public. From circumstances 
springing out of homan vice, folly, and subjection to 
casual unpulse, many of the representations tbnS 
pressed on it are grossly exaggerated. Yef this very 
exaggeration, proceeding from the bosom of their own 
communities, is itself a proof of the rottenness within ; 
— and no exaggeration can paint in colors too black 
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the vileness of the principles which corrupt them, 
although the tone of the age, the inetinctiTe tendency 
of the human mind to good, however it may be over- 
iMme at times by the force of circumstances, and the 
moral and religious instruction disseminated with the 
taint, keep down its most disgustii^ manifestations. 
These Colonies, at the same time, though thus cha- 
racterized, are rapidly adTancing in temporal wealth 
and greatness. Th^r greatest moral enemies are at 
the same time their greatest physical 'aids ; and they 
must eventually command the Southern Hemisphere, 
India itself, included, — being already our chief »ierf«i 
of communication with many Aboriginal tribes, Aus~ 
tralian and Polynesian, the character of whose intro- 
duction to civilization must depend largely on the 
moral character of those with whom they are fin4 
brought in contact. And can the object of raising 
that moral character, at whatever ezpence of either 
money or trouble, be rejected because unusual, or 
deemed over-refined T I think not ; — and -there is yet 
another view in which the subject may ba considered- 
Thevictimsofour laws are, many of them, such through 
little original fiiult of their own, but chiefly tlirough 
the overwhelming difficulties and temptations incident 
to our state of civilization. England profits by this ; — 
her place among nations is maintained by it ; — but 
these poor fellows sufier by it, and in existing circum- 
stances sufier most tremendously (as far as we can see 
both in time and in eternity), and the object is surely 
a most imperative one to endeavor in some degree to 
mitigate the bitter character of their cup. At least let 
it tend to their own ultimate moral benefit ; this seems 
the smallestatonement which we can make for«acrificing 
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their young hopes (once perhapa as bright as oar own), 
to our interests, even though the process by which 
it is to be effected shoald be a little troublesome or 
complex. 

13. — So far, at the same time, from thinking t}iat 
the system which f hare here proposed is of this cha-^ 
racter, it appears to me distii^uiahed by nothing eo 
much as its extreme simplicity, and the faciUty, con- 
sequently, and certainty, with which it may be worked- 
Its original principle is just the division of labor, — 
doing one thing at a time, and thereby doing every 
thing well. - At present every thing is mixed, every 
thing entangled, and nothing, consequently, properly 
attained. The process is at once retrotpectite and 
prospectine. Neither master nor servant has a fixed 
line of duty. One view will justify any extent of op- 
pression, tbe other any extreme of indulgence ; — or the 
caprices incident to every administration of a large dis- 
cretionary authority may unite both extremes in the 
same individual. The status of the servant is thus a 
mere matter of accident. He is constantly insecure ; 
and thus feels constantly entitled to take every ad- 
rantf^. His character deteriorates from honr to 
hour under the process; and the time and attention of the 
M^strates and Head of the Government are in constant 
requisition to restrain, or punish, tbe offences thus 
directly ^nerated. It would be quite different were 
the prisoners placed first under a pahitive, and next an 
encouraging process ; — first made steadily to repent of 
the past, — and tben authorized to hope confidently 
for the future on condition of good conduct. Their 
minds would then accommodate themselves to both 
situatioiis, and would be readily inlluenced by tbe 
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impressions which each is calculated to make on them. 
The; would be submissiTe and patient under the one, 
aspiring under the other; and the working of the 
training stations would be easy, for their operation 
would be jiifit ordinary life in miniature, — with wages, 
—fines— industry and order obtaining advantages,— 
and idleness and carelessness forfeiting them. Tb^ 
trouble to a Superintendent in conducting willing com> 
muoities thus circumstanced, would be as nothing 
compared to that now felt in contending with the triclu 
■ and passive resistance of a road-party ;— the labor ob- 
tained from them would be double, or treble ; — and 
their details, once set in motion, would work almost 
mechanically. Even the difficulty of deciding from 
day to day on the men's individual conduct, so as to 
apportion their marks, would be very limited after a 
little practice. They must all have behaved particu- 
larly welt, moderately well, or ill ; — and is any over- 
seer of work at a loss to determine which character 
best describe the conduct of men laboring under his , 
eye and charge? Favor, or malice, would be ex- 
cluded, at once by the association in parties, the 
frequent notation of the record, its publicity, and 
interest to all concerned.* 



* The tnutactloni wttli the rtorea wonld also be eudly msnsged by 
t»A party having a pus-booki one dde of which, brought up enrj 
eremog bjr the SuperiotendeDt, would shew their credit with him ia 
marks, and the other their debit with the Storekeeper. In the first 
certaia cohunns could also be made to inficate their transacdoni with 
each other, when marks were eonght to be transferred from part; to 
party far work done, or on loan. Tbeee fihanld equally be recogniied 
from day to day by the Soperinteadeat, and be only aTailable when so 
antfaenticated ; — bnt with this precaution agMntt abiue, I would rather - 
WCiranige t|iqm than ntnt. Union, and reclinocal kindneu and serriee. 
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14. — It is almost unnecessary here to repeat what I 
have elsewhere said often, and which ia otherwise suf- 
ficientlj ohvious, that in this matter the first object of 
Government miist not be economy, but efficiency ; and 
as well might a parent in easy circumstanceB plead 
economy as an excuse for not resJtraining, and seeking 
to amend, an erring child, as a wealthy and paternal 
Government assign such a reason for, not placing its 
penal institutions on the best footing. But it so bap- 
pens, as I have elsewhere also explained, that in this 
case economy is associated with improvement, and ex- 
travagance with the existing institotions. Our Penal 
■Colonies cost us at present three times as much as in a 
few years they would do under an improved system ; — 
or rather, I could almost venture to say that if all the 
suggestions contained in this volume were acted on, — 
and our prisoners were properly distributed in Colonies 
where labor bears a high value, and were adequately 
worked in them, by moral as well as other stimulants, 
and with a qnalilied, bnt yet perfectly justifiable view 
to profitable return, as well as mere employment, or 
convenience,* they might be madg sources of income, 

are tlie very virtaen which I should most desire to cultiTite in them ; 

bioed, I BhoaU hope to raise almcist everj other desirable social qnsUt;. 
* At in clearing and draining Government lands, to raise their Talae 
before sait:, — clearing and droiniHg lands on account of Settlers willing 
to |iay for the laljor, — making and rejiairing roada to which the com- 
mnaitjis wiiling to contribute, — with other public and private CODtractBj 
— and 1 am confident that the check which the temperate applicatioii of 
thla principle woiUd impoieoathe mia-applicatiOD of Ciovemmeot labor, 
woald be a greater benefit to the Colonists than any expense it might 
cast on them coqld be a burthen. Maiij public works in the Penal Co- 
loniea are now, throt^h its neglect, of a cost and maguific«Dce qiut« 
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rather than of expenditure, — and be only tlie more be- 
neficial to the communities amidijt which they are 
placed from this very circumstance, — for their labour 
would be thus certain to be well applied. The expense 
of the Penal Colonies, at present, is due to the ezclo- 
sive employment of a coercive system in them, — the 
unproductivenesB of labour under such a system, — its 
mis-direction, — the crime it generates, — the selBshand 
petulant feelings it gives occasion to, — the careless- 
ness and dishonesty with which property is thus fre- 
quently 'administered, — and even the direct injury to 
which it is, often subjected ; by all which causes their 
respective communities equally suffer with the Govern- 
ment — and every one of which would disappear under 
a system of moral influence. Liberality in arranging 
the details of this would, therefore, be true economy, 
not extravagance ; and at all events, surely, where 
labour biiars a high value, that of prisoners, worM-ng 
enmlatively to obtain indulgences, would he worth, to its 
employers, at least their cost, besides a bare mainte- 

15. — As regards example at home, I am about to 
hazard a proposition which may to some appear extra- 
vagant. I extremely question its value any where. 
The virtue which is supported only by a dread of pun- 
ishment, excited by a knowledge that others suiTer, I 
suspect to be both very limited in quantity and low in 
quality ; — and with all the irregularity incident to the 
existing system of Transportation, — Its physical benefits 

prepoitEroiu vhen compared irith their other accommodation ; — and the 
QoTcmment labor thna unoecessaril; expended has been aa'completolf 
KitbdrawQ from the trae iDtereats of the Coloniei ai though it had be«ll 
caat into the aea. 
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to a fiivored few, — and the enormous forttinee which 
individuals among these Lave accumulated, Colonel 
Artliur states in his evidence, (Report, p. 296) that ha 
Dever met a single individuul who had been seduced to 
crime by a desire to share in its advant^ea. If Bu«h 
be tlie case, then, under a system containing such high 
prizcB in its lottery, and which covers with a coosider- 
ttble amount of Uncertainty even its remaining tickiets, 
can it be believed that another would be more tempting 
which shews no high prizes whatever, and exhibits 
merely a laborious comfort, contingent on regulor good 
conduct? On the contrary, so far as any thing can 
operate at all in tliis way, it would, i am persuaded, 
be a greater deterrent. The human mind recoils from 
euhmis.sion to any direct form of pufiishmeiit ; — this it 
ia which prevents the present system from being even 
a temptation, for its uncertainty and apparent physical 
advantages might otherwise allure iuany, ignorant of, 
and at a distance insensible' to, its harsher features; — 
and so much every other system must share with it. 
Besides this, the certain reform, or at least unquali6ed 
submission, which that hero proposefl would soon be 
known to require before graniing any indulgences, 
w«uld be distasteful to young criminals, — for youth 
is bold and presumptuous, and regards defeat as worse 
than suffering. The indefinite period, also, suggested 
to be set, not to punishment, but to probation after it, 
to be determiaed only by approved good conduct, would 
awe a young mind much more than any fixed number 
of years, allotted when the fuf.ure appears interminable. 
And tile coming first, on arriving in the Colonies, to 
punishment, (where prisoners might either be prohibited 
Seea iutercourae altogether with their families, or boja 
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vhicb they would hare but little favourable to say of their 
change of position), would put an end to those delusive 
letters which are frequently believed to do much injury, 
and which, when sincere, are generally written within 
the first year, before the most painful portions of the 
system are felt, and when novelty contHbutes to re- 
concile to the remainder. To this point, then, as a 
whole, I repeat that I cannot bring myself to attach 
much importance. I am even inclined to question the 
right which society has assumed to itself of framing its 
laws so as intentionally to punish its erring members in 
reference, not to themselves, or the abstract quality of 
.their own crimes, but to the impression which may be so 
made on others. This appears to me a sacriiice of 
their rights and interests to ours, which it would be 
very difficult to reconcile with any abstract Christian 
principle ; — for we may not do evil even that good may 
come ,- — and in truth, so little real good ever does come 
from our attempting to feeek it through evil, that we 
may almost draw an inference from this against the 
fact of our deriving any material advantage from acting 
on a principle, manifestly unjust in its very basis.* 



* It ma; be perhaps said that the aame ohserratiDii will apply to m; 
propoaed aBiocUtioD of iadividuals into parties, b; which men will occa- 
BiODally suffer for others' offences; — but 1 cannot think bo, for the 
object there iefnu'tiafbeDelit, and the tDdividnait who suffer OKOtionalh/, 
will gain pfrmaneitlly. This law of psrtnership, aa hag been already 
Baid, is of cwiataDt and noavoidable occarreace id bU forms of Bocdetf, 
aod of acknowledged beneficial (endencjr, whether in commerce, or in 
the relaCiona of domestic life. 

AU the reaaaning, if it maj be so called indeed, that I have yet seen 
against this proposition, reats on the aasninption that the men will not 
be improred by it ; and in this case I readily admit that to continue for 
a lenph of time, and without ulterior effect, punishing the i 
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But, when rightly understood, the interests of society 
will generally be found to concur, and very seldom 
essentially to conflict. The system which looks most 



with the gailty, would be to the last degree cruel and unjust. But the 
object is to engage the ionoceot in the task of winning over, not merely 
coercing, the g^lty, thus destroying crime b; raaking all well conducted 
■like ; — aod that this resnlt would very soon and very certainly follow 
the proposed airaDgement may, I think, he demonstrated by the whole 
aEialogy of hnman nature, — and has been, besides, already proved by 
direct presedent. The perfect auccesa of King Alfred's police arran^. 
knenta in the early days of English History, is proverbial ; in the lan- 
guage of an almost catemporary historian, " gold bracelets were wont 
to be hung up at the meetings of highways, and do one dared touch them," 
though the license arising from civil and predatory warbre was quite 
recent. And the following is Hume's account of the means by which 
such a result was effected ; — 

" Every householder was made answerable for the behaviour of his 
bmily and slaves, and even of his guests if they lived above three days 
in his house. Ten neighbouring householders were formed into one cor- 
poratioa, who under the name of a tithing, decennary, or fribourg, were 
answerable for each other's conduct, and over whom one person, called 
a titliing-mau, headboorg or borsholder, was appointedtoprcside. Every 
man was punished aa an outlaw who did not raster himself in some 
tithing i and no man could change his habitation without a warrant, or 
certificate, from the borsholder of the titliing to which he formerly be- 
longed. • ■ ■ • ■ By this institution tvtry man wet obUged Jrnm 
la» om» intertti to hetp a watcl^l sy< (w«r lAe conduct <^ Ait neighbour : 
and was in a manner surety for the behaviour of those who were placed 
in the division to which he belonged, — whence these decennaries received 
the name of Frank pledges." And Hume thus continues — " Such a re- 
gular distribution of the people, with such a strict confinement, may not 
be necessftry where men are inured to obedience and justice ; and it 
might perhaps be r^arded as destructive of liberty and commerce in a 
polidied state ; but it wtu well calculated to reduce that fierce and bar- 
bareui people under the eaiutary rettranl qflavi and goBtmmmt." 

AUred's titiiings were probably taken from the Roman geaiea, the 
component divisions of their naaucipia ; and in the liability of districts 
to nuke good losses by tumultuary violence in England we still see their 
principle among us. Similar institutions existed among the Jews, Irish, 
Scotch, Hindoos, &c. ; and they may be traccdi indeed, among nearly 
all UBtionB at that pactLcolar point of their advance when order, fint be- 
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exclusively to the prisoner will thus lie found, I flm 
persuaded, to operate also most beneficially, both on 
the class from which he has been taken, and on the 
community at large. We know his best interests; 
they are simple, and cannot be mistaken ; while those 
of society are much less easily calculated. . In seeking 
to reform him, therefore, we discharge an unquestionable 
^aty ; — and since our success miist benefit him, w^ 
may humbly but confidently trust that we shall not 
thereby -fail to benefit others also. The process by 
whieh we effect this object is very likely, I think, to 
be two-fold, and to act on different individuals in 
different ways. Some (the weaker, the more plkUe^ 
Hie fitter therefore to remain at home, amid known 
scenes and avocations), may be deterred by it from 
following in his ongin^ evil courses ; — and thus far 
well, for this is just the end which statesmen at present 



eomea of greater tbIob to the nwsB of the ei 
whCB the taw Is that brought into atroog sod dinct contact vith previcn* 
Iwibits of rii^nqe and irrepiUrity. The »weeping tancgass given fcf 
■nage ■>!■•■■ to tkeii ia/fiiata of rercage, nMch constaktlj e » bfeB 
fkmUiM, *Bd oftcm tribee, aatiewi, uid ereu c^oun, la tita of the ume 
'ritancter. Id do aea, vhta otherwise expedient, do tbe feeU^^ of 
Mthnd joBtice iqipear wttoBded by them. 

AAet iU, tee, the propaaal, aa made by me, is e man detail. H maf 
h iDdiduiit*l7 modified ai regard the namber aaioeiBted, the atridMac 
«f the tie bj which thej are oonmectied, and ererj otbv particnhr. Bat 
the prineiple for which I contend in it ia ■ ^Iden one, and -maf not be 
fUDMid. It it Aat, if -ae «onU restore nr cnnunolB to wMoetf bkdr 
to becoiM vortii; Bnuhen of it, we niaM oiihinM Aeir jansi fnaiitfw 
while tb«7 are omleT oar lauiageaiint ;~iie mmt thai cDtaenar to 
««H««vie the leUik and sicluiim feelfa^ iriudi in alnaM idl mam 
tkM CMifcU t« TioB {— «nd by eai^ maki^ them ooBBlikr Aeanliw 
patU of a>vhaie, msmhenof eoonnuuiiCy, gEie Hiem a teadeacy tDk^a 
a Ittc (wrir interaat in the «eaBn] waJl-btiDg of whatener other C0Hwa> 
aitj DMjr dtewards abiorb them. 
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[iropose to tiiemselves by what they call " Biakiag an. 
example." And some others (the bolder, the iihh« 
hardened, the more reckless, the bettw fitted, ac- 
cord inglj, for Dew scenee and hardier puraaits,—* 
or it may be sometimes, the more anxioui to quit 
profligate associations, and embrace a life of hoBwt 
pursuit), may thus be brought ioto his subsequent ua- 
proving position, — which 1 should say would ht 
better still. Can removing young tbieres (rom a state 
of society in which they imbibe the maxims of erima 
with their mathers' milk, and live only by appIyU^ 
them, to anoUMr in which they may be made houeaU 
useful, virtuous, and happy subjects, be other than » 
truly wke and benevolent process, at onee beneficial *o 
the Motfate" Country and her Colonial childreo ? Fer 
my awn part I would encourage such deportatim 
wholesale ; and as 1 have explamed eleewbere<p p. 63-41 
would prefer it a hundred fold— (for every interest, 
home, colonial, and abstraet), to the wretched abif- 
ments frequently made to these Cfdonies of what are 
called free laboring emigrants, meo who come out wi^ 
exaggen^ted expectatitms, — 'Wbo, having waoted the 
coun^ to &ce their difficulties at home, w«et tha4 
also required to meet with cheerfulness and hope the 
ditappcnnting reality abroad,— and whioae presumed 
innocence there becomes often their greatest mieAirtHBe, 
for it derives them (^ the guidance aad prot#oti«n 
whit^ penal discipline even «t preseat dmnvs rou«d 
die first steps of a depea^d coBvt<H:, Under a rigbi 
STstem there would be no comparison beti^roB tii« 
quaUties aad poditios, both laaral sad palltleal, of tht 
tvo classes ; and much more usefol, I am persuaded, 
both to tlie ColtHiiea a»d Mother Country, would be 
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an appropriation of Local Revenue to aid in largely 
bringing out bond, than tree. 

- 16. — Id regard to piisonera, if too well treated, 
loitering in probation, it would be easy directlj to 
prevent this, either bj' making a certain advance in- 
dispensable under pain of lose of marks, or, which 
would be the same thing, limiting the credit of the se- 
veral psrties'at the storee to a proportion only of their real 
earnings. Viewing the caw prospectively, however, 
I would object to both measures. To force men through 
the training process might defeat its whole object by 
dismiaaing them before their habits of honesty, order, 
and moderation were confirmed ; — and to iatroduce 
into these schools of moral influence imy important 
branch oiphyncal necessity, would be, in tmth, just 
by BO mach to narrow the sphere for the beneficial ex- 
ercise of higher principles. My own policy would be 
quite the reverse. I would take care that the comfort 
by any means to be attained in the training stations 
should not exceed what was strictly befitting laboring 
men ; — and if the probationers preferred this, (with a 
strict constraint constantly maintained over them, and 
a character thrown ronnd them which, however alle- 
viated, could never be quite pleasant) to the Settlers' 
service, it would merely prove to me that the latter 
wanted training also, and that, through this means, 
tiiey were receiving a useful hint to treat their servants 
better. Liberty is sweet; — and the want of kindness 
and consideration must be very painfiilly felt indeed in 
a private &mily, to make it less eligible, as a residence, 
than even the most improved version of a public gaol. ■ 
17. — ^When a party was finally discharged it would 
be easy to impose whatever restrictions might be 
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deemed desirable on the immediately succeeding conduct 
and aasociations of the individaals compoaing it, (No 
. man, for example, need be suffered to depart till he had 
a service engaged ; — he might be compelled to remain 
in his first place a fixed time, unless on sufficient cause 
shewn ; — he might be prc^ibited from serring any 
master for the first twelve months who had been him- 
self a prisoner ; — or he might be declared ineligible to 
obtain his higher ticket, enabling him to become him- 
self a master, unless ii certain proportion of his time in 
■the inferior grade was satisfactorily served with masters 
who had always been free, &e.)- Yet on principle I 
would strongly deprecate the multiplication of such 
restrictions ; — for unless imposed with extreme judge- 
ment and caution they would, I am persuaded, do much 
more harln than good. They would be a mere relic 
•of the existing wretched systein, under which enough 
■is never thought to be-done if a man can turn without 
permission. Like it, they would bring the Government 
regulations into constant collision with the wants, 
wishes, and feelings of the general community ; — they 
would thus fret'and irritate the mass, — be frequently 
productive of extreme individual injury and hardship,— 
.perpetuate invidious distinctions, — and thus re-open 
wounds, and cast back on evil habits, which the kind, 
conciliatory, and improving character of the previous 
-arrangements had closed, and caused to be in a man- 
ner forgotten. No termination could thus, I think, 
be more unsuitable to an originally social, and moralU/ 
iafiaential system :— nor, if carried to an extreme, could 
any, I am confident, go so &r to undo its work. It 
would transmit the taint, probably without tbe vigour, 
of that which now exists ; — and by the mere distrust 
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#)iieb it would proclaim of the refonning powers of 
what U proposed to be substituted for it, — (a diatrnst 
which I, for one, do not ia the slightest degree eoter- 
tain)-~it would eren directly invite responsive deceit 
and disobedience. 

18.— I would, on the contrary, strongly advise that 
the spirit of the system already begun should be con- 
tinaed nnimpaired to the end, — a spirit offering en- 
«oara^ement3, rather than imposing restrictions, — ■ 
seeking to gain the will, rather than fetter the body,— 
making the rewards of good conduct certain, rather 
than Ute punishment of misconduct probabie. For this 
porpose I would fix a period (say two or three years), 
vb«n, in the absence of indictable offence, the lower 
ekas ticket shonld be exchanged for the higher of 
right, (tot I think it very important, as entift freedom 
is t^^oached, that the men should be familianzed 
«i;un with the idea of rights, and not contimie to the 
Um tubject, however remotely, to arbitrary favor or 
discretiOD.) The absence of police offence also should 
in a fixed ratio shorten this period ; — length of service 
witii one master, with a satisfactory certificate from 
hiiQ, should* further abridge it, — if in a confidential 
■itnation further still, — and, to encourage moderate 
demands, even the rate of wages received, if below the 
fiarrest value of the service rendered, might be made 
to hear on the entire period required. Gradations of 
?aiM ui^t be further given to the higher ticket, a«- 
VordBBg to the circarastauoes in which it was obtained. 
t* many who do not aspire to be masters the mere 
privilege of becoming so if they ^ase wonld be bat 
■Vuh e&oonragcnteBt to eoatkmed exertion and aejf- 
dumkl i^-^vt ta this maght be ad4«d various privileges, 
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Hccordiug to the time which the holders occupied in 
serving for it, and the consequent earnestness and 
-steadiness which they evinced in seeking it. These 
■privileges might be eligibilitj for employment under 
Government, as constables, watch-house keepers, under 
clerks, &c., — or certain advantages in entering iios- 
pitals, or in old age,* — or even early complete lihe^ 
ration ;—^and as regards the last in particular I would 
even be free where a wish was strongly expressed 
(and evidenced by good cmduct in order to obtain per- 
missionj to leave the country, either to return home, 
or to settle elsewhere. After fully expiating early guilt-, 
and fully establishing a new character in a Penal Co- 
lony, if a man, either under strong recollections of 
home, or a strong contracted dislike of the assoaations , 
of his punishment, craves to leave them, I think that 
facilities should even be afibrded him, under uniform- 
regulation, to do so. With a right system of manager 
ment the very best men that might thus be withdrawn 
from the Colonies could easily be spared : — and. pei> 

'' There la nuthing that strikes an observer oa arriTing in the Penal 
Coloniea ao much aa the excessive preasnre on the gOTemment patro- 
nage, and the utter helpleEsnesa of old age and iotinnity, in them. In 
new coimtriea, where wages are high, and labour in request, one would 
expect it otherotse ; but various causes tend to produce the effect. The 
dissipated habits of the lower classes- l;e at the root ; — these are foB- 
tered by high wages, and other causes which will be considered more at 
length afterwards ; — and the severity of the labour generallj reqnired 
fnrther throws out old or infirm men, — the able-bodied being alone qua- 
lified to undertake it. Savings Banks and Benefit Sodeties shooid be 
more patronized, in order to counteract these causes ; and I think that 
encouTl^enient shonld be further given to the iatrodnction of coarse 
woollen, and other domestic, manubctures among the labourers, partly 
to steady the young, and keep them from ale-hoasea, partly to employ 
"Vtt old. In nearly the game state of society the Scotch peasantry de- 
rive unudi advutage, and of the same- kind, from domestic wearily '' 
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haps BO reg;«4*tion would i«g«ifirat« «o raaay (aoir 
Redden) )ieart«,— or «tat«n so dmay under preaeot 
muring,— or so wnch revive tlieir pBtriotfflai, — ot ceo- 
■&tm so mssy in the line 6f conduct vfliich, it «itlould 
he well nnderstood, could alone cmiapoBa suck a result. 
1'9<— Witli a syBtem of ouna^meBt thus prosecuted 
■in tbe aome apirit to the t:oiiclu8k>n,-^a By-etem ce'B- 
feultii^ each individual intereA, studyk^ each indi- 
vidual feeling, yet looking beyond (he ]>reeeat grat^ 
£c«tton of -any, and setting the mOTal and rel^ods 
imprOTemeBt of all ever before it as the pairanuHiBt 
ol^eet c^Hb r^ulationa,* — a system ^dnd in spirit, 'Imt 
(inCon^omising tn principle, and itom (he very natwe 
of its machinery nndeviating in administaraitioa,—! 
^toald not fear any sobsequent assodation of the pri- 
sohen among themselves ; and on the contrary, with 
all respect for the ttee settlers 1 will fay it boldly, C 
-should fear much more in the beginning from their 
coming under them. In training stations oondneted 
-ss I have attempted to describe, there would be a 

* 'HierB can be no true luq>pineu, or evon comfort, without nrtoe ; 
uid the true phiUathropiit desires iraprottnienl, therefore, m.pr^ertnM 
to imtatdialt con{farl, — or rather, he onljr detires the Utter if it be a 
ineui to the former. This ie tbe reply to paeudo-^hiluithrapiatB, who 
would make exUe the enlj ptmitAmait in truupartatioD, mi wonid cut 
crimiDals uhore on ticketi^f leave the iuitant thej aniTe in the Peiul 
Colonies. This would be unfair to free emigrants, who a>e cqoalljr 
■€xUed, — it would be unfair also to tlie Colontes whose iDteresta are en- 
titled to mote coDsideratian, — and above -all it would be moot crae% 
mnfair to the m^ioritJ' of the men theraaelvea. It would be the qpponte 
extreme to -the present system, and onljr less bad Han it, inaamoch aa it 
would -not directly deteriorate but only abandon, — not'pnl its .patients in 
an elaborately organized .pest-house, but le»e tlietii to die of th^ 
Aiaeaae. I «m confident that a ^eat and enlightened nation Ifte Buf- 
laud, now that its attention is flied on (he snlqect, will naither co»> 
tinM-the preaent hospital practice, nor adapt -such ft tubititute for it. 
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b^BSBS t^aim, m diatsBce of object pureoed, « subor' 
^iBAtioB, AcoDi^diiigly, of present in otination to general 
principle, and an external impalse to the maiiiteDaDee 
of that sabMdinatjon, to which^ on leaving them, the 
pvisooen might find a counterpart in those who had 
Imw themaelTes »t one time subject to the same diaoir 
pline, bat soaroely among those who knew little, or it 
might be nothing, of the principles or details of such 
% school ; — and a collapse might in some cases snaoe 
frc^n the mere change of external circumstances, and 
the loss (^ kmg accustomed countenance and support- 
Yet even in the commencement, aod in the ahstract, 1 
should fear this the less from the great resemblance of 
the domestic arrangements of the proposed training 
stations to those of ordinary life, the same character 
of imposes governing both, and these being merely 
directed more steadily and systematically in the one case 
than in the other. Aud progressively, I would confi- 
dently expect the character of private service in the 
PenaJ Colonies to become more and more adapted to 
auccced, and carry forward the lessons taught by ft 
moral system like that proposed, precisely as this be- 
came better known and appreciated. The relation 
between msaters and servants in theee Colonies is ^t 
preMnt productive of almost anmixed evil to all con- 
cerned, — and the system of discipline by which it js 
an^ported is in no way morally more deletereous th^ji 
1^ its complete indifference to personal reform as an 
ultimate object, and its consequent sacrifice at all times 
oimM^ «Ad imuprm/iv^ principle to temporary expe- 
diency* TTiis not only lowers the standard of moral 

* I hnt aUodo eepecicUy'to iti rswsrde for Uoo4, ftnd fw iofonaa- 
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wortti generally, but gives masters an indiSerence (of 
the moral improvement of their servants, provided they 
can make them answer their immediate purposes. 
Under an opposite system, however, an opposite effect 
might he, implicitly relied on. Did masters see the 
Government make personal reform its chief object, 
even the most indifferent of them wonld soon seek to 
share in so good a work. Their emulation would be 
stirred to join in it ; nor would they miss their reward. 
Inculcating the subordination of impulse to principle 
on their servants they would speedily extend the rule to 
themselves . They would learn what they seek to teach : 



tion generally, and In the wbole eystem of its ConTtct coastabulary. I da 
Dot diapnte the eipediencjr of the«e under the eiiating system ; bat I 
think that no stroDger proof Deed be given of the essential error of tbiX 
Bjatem than that under it any such expediency should be considered im- 
perative. Their principle is shocking, and I confidently assert that their 
oltimate operatioa is not better. I lately saw a petition from a pri- 
winec, setting forth that he was " a good hand at shooting, and re- 
qnested therefore, that he might be employed against the bushrangers, 
that he might obtain some indulgence." A prisoner was also .taken up 
some years ago on his way to assassinate a gentleman strongly opposed 
to the government, " in order," as be said, " to gsjn his emancipation." 
These are not indiyidiial anecdotes, but traits of a class. And I belit^e 
the coDTict constabulary to be most vemtiously officious, both be regards 
tha free and bond. I believe this because it is the current opinion, and 
also because it is consistent withliunian nature. " Je passais les noits 
k deplorer mon malheur, et les jours & suivre un troupeau, pour evit«r 
la fnreur bmtale d'un premier esclave, qui etperaat d'abtmir ta liberti, 
aeetuail aatu ceue In avtrei pour /aire nalair d ton maiirt ton Hit et 
mm tttlachetatnl i «* intSreli. Je devais Euccomber en cette occauon." 
(Fenelon.) - Nor is this picture less real, because it is introduced into 



I repeat, Aen, that I do not dispute the immediate eipsdiency of 
these portions of the eiisting system ; but 1 letest, and deplore, the 
system itself out of which they grow. Can a good tree bear sueh fruit I 
Or can such fruit exist without tainting the moral feeling of the com- 
munity amidst which it is produced P It is impossible. (See p. 3S, 1, 5.) 
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-—they would set examples, not merely rehearse 
maxims. The angry controversies, the vehement per- 
sonal and political quarrels, and the unfair advant^es 
Bought by almost all in turn to be taken of all, and 
which at present strike the calm observer with wonder 
what can be the moral malady of which the symptoms 
are so painful, would all disappear together; — and so- 
far from the moral condition of the Penal Colonies 
being a matter of question, its superiority to all others 
would be regarded but as the natural result of a state 
of society of which from its constitution the moral im- 
provement of their fellows was a paramount object with 
all ranks. 

20. — Nor are such views necessarily " visionary," 
because they have nowhere yet been realized. The re- ■ 
ciprocal action of different classes of society on each 
other is an undoubted moral fact ; and according to 
the law of its operation, it would be utterly impossible 
to produce a material change, whether for good or evil, 
in any one, without correspondingly influencing all the 
others. But besides this the communication of moral 
impulses to the human mind is a science yet in its in- 
fancy, but from which too much scarcely can be au- 
gured. It began in modem times with improving our 
plans of Education ; it next altered the mode of treat- 
ing Luiiatice ; — it ie now slowly pervading the disci- 
pline of the Army and Navy ; — it will next modify the 
treatment of Criminals ; — the diffiieion of free institu- 
tions is rapidly extending the demand for it, — ^for with- 
out the power of subordinating impulse to principle 
by means of moral influence, the government of &ee 
states must spon become a chaos ;— and the restless- 
ness now evident in so many of our British Colonies 
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bdulfpreHiog' tbia denuut doser aoddoeer tipcn 
ounelTes.* Let aa one, then, pvoaounce uiticipatkuu 
fthmded on anch s state of things " Tisimaiy," who 
teimiitn die trismphB of modern phyncail aciesce, imd 
at the etmte tine the otill h%ber field, tad Inghsr tio' 
BMDtB, bo-e Uid before him. But on the contrsry, let 
Aose whose vocstioD it v to think of theae diings,— 
wboae duty it is to watch orer, and inflnenee, the hap- 
piness of communitieB, the wdftre oftiiar fellow-mea, 
— ^who ahoald anticipate what may do them good, not 
repudiate it because it is norel, — let such open their 
eyee to the great powen thus placed within their rearii, 
— let them aim high by their means, — let them confide 
IB the materials on which they are to be exereisect, — 
let them not hapntc to them the consequences of their 
own errors,— let them enter this beaatifdl field irf ea> 
perinent in a humbler spirit, the spirit of modem phy- 
aical experimentalists, who by its means hare raised 
dkeir re^tectire sciences so high, — and let tbem ao- 
bnowledge «Tor when convicted of ill snecess. In the 
aggregate the laws of mind are ae immutable as those 
of matter, and may be as confidently relied on. 

21 .—Vly own impreeaion is that of all the priodplee 
bj which the human mind can be stirred, those of 
amociation with chosen comndes, and of hope, mntnal 
ivtBtewt, and motoal taition, in their society, will be 
feuod tiw most efficaeiens elementary cues. (1 do not 
aow speak of r^igious instnKttcn, bat of tfts aids). 
neee wiH oome home, I tloak, easily, natusaily, and 
puswaivgly to t^ heart sad iateUi^oes eves of due 
very bardeaed and corrupt, (who, in trath, aa gfaaerrad 

* Thii ■at^>ect i* rEtnmed in ■ fature Chtpter, Dn the lotrodactiaD 
oTItepTeKBUtiTe OoTEmnento into the AntraHui Pnid Cohnde*. 
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in a preTions Chapter, frequently exhibit their effect* 
even when only casually subjected to their operation) : — 
and they will create a sympathy with general objects, 
and a zeal in their promotion, on wliich almost any 
thing may be afterwards founded, even in the most 
selfish and worthless in origmal feeling and purpose. 
Yet important as I undoubtedly consider this position, 
it ie inf^riiM' to the &r iMgbea- «»e (tram •which aktue, 
todeed its -own iB^»rt(»oe fl&ws), that it is the miad, 
aad Bot merely the boiy„ that :sheuld be aflaiied at in all 
TMiraimi^, as well as «tiiBB^iqg, pii>oe»ee8 j— that nt^ 
4hing is ,guned whiok is ■enfiwced by were phyBtoal 
eoerciaa,— K)r ra^wr, that whatever may be supposed 
to l>e so .gaiAed is &r more ^ua lulaiBoed by what b 
certaialy so lost. How like a tnitem does such a aen- 
tenoe -read I How impossiUe doeeit i^peax , »n :paper, 
and in the abstractt ^o -dispute it ! Yet wh^i we -cente 
toa^plyjt, how disdamfi^ly, in -almost eveiy sphere 
of life, do men in power usually torn from it 1 iHow 
constant^ d« they^plead«ii eseeption in theirown;pur- 
tioiilar case'! '* CiroumstaBoas a^e unfavorable, or the 
m ater ials on which they have to work are bad !" To 
the ujiakilfiil, or .the iodiffierent, w«re tbey-ew cUier- 
wiae? 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FEMALE CONVICTSi 



It is universally considered in the Penal Colonies 
that the female prisoners are more unmanageable, and 
less retrievable, than the male ; — and in an official 
paper respecting them I lately saw an opinion expressed 
that they are not " av^lable subjects for prison discipline 
at all." With whichsentiment I thus farcordially concur, 
I do not consider females Suitable subjects for the pe- 
culiar specimen of prison discipline at present exhibited 
in these Colonies, — ^for no man can bring himself to 
flog a woman, or work her in irons, or otherwise 
use excessive violence towards her ; — and thus a purely 
coercive system breaks down, in regard to her, pre- 
cisely where it is most desirable that the treatment 
should be efficient, viz., in extreme cases. But I cannot 
believe that the female character is really less corrigible 
than the male, — or that it is not equally, if not even 
more, accessible to nzoraZ influences,— Tor that, however 
fallen, it is not worthy of any labor so to recover it. 
It would seem to me treason to humanity to entertain 
a doubt on any of these propositions. 

The processes, then, by' which the object is to be* 
obtained appear to Ine the same in the one case as 
in the other; — and in regard to females they only 
require modification in the spirit, and in some degree 
also the extent, of their application. They must be 
more gently, and considerately administered, — for the 
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preasure whicli only bends an oak may altogether cruah 
a willow ; — and they ought also to be organized with 
a distinct reference to the circumstances in which 
English female delinquents usually stand, and to the 
peculiarities of feeling and character thus imposed on 
them. I believe that in their descent from' innocence 
to vice English women are, almost without exception, 
more sinned against, than sinning ;— their fell is, not- 
withstanding, greater than that of most men; — it is 
less easily retrieved ; — ^they are easily made sensible of 
this ; — they are thus easily made penitent ; — but as 
their spirit alternately rises and tails under a sense of 
lost condition (though of injury sustained rather than 
committedj, they are also easily led into Iresh excesses, 
as either feeling predominates, or old temptations are 
again held out to them. Thus, however, they deserve 
punishment less, — and they require it less ;~^but they 
require support and encouragement more. They are 
especial subjects forTransportation, — (for removal from 
scenes' and associations in which the brand of past guilt 
is irremovable from them, to others in which it will 
operate less strongly to their disadvantage); — but in 
these they should be cared for with almost patenml 
kindness and solicitude, — not treated as they now are, 
as though unworthy a thought or regard, — household 
drudges, to be so employed while not pregnant, and 
when they become so, to be returned to Government 
until relieved. The imagination of Englishmen at 
home cannot even conceive the degradation, and con- 
sequent deterioration, to which their country-women 
are thus subjected in the existing Penal Colonies ; — and 
from which the very best, — the most fortunate, — the 
free female servants themselves, cannot altogether 
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escape. For tlie tendency of all societies is to settle 
into forms, from the conditions of wiiich no individoais 
can altt^ether emancipate themselves ; and the ordmaiy 
relations between different classes, however the uaits 
forming these classes may in themselves differ, yet 
ever largely influence the fate of all. 

The objects, liien, which should in 'Penal "Colcmies 
be especially pursued in regard to female ^isoBeTe^aEe 
these. Sorrow for the past should -he excited and tiiil- 
tivated, — but it should he mingled, -almost from -the 
iirst, with hope for the future. The proeesses to attam 
both should be of a moral, not punitive, or eoerciwe 
character. The earlier steps, as with the mfin, should, 
however, be in secloeion, — a Magd^en seclusion, in 
which Hioral and religious instruction ^d e^ortatios 
should be largely mixed with tuition in «Bch ttrts and 
oceupatioi^ as extend the sphere of usefulness, ttod 
consequently give future independence. At a certun 
period, which might partly be fixed. hy tfae original 
«mteiice, bat should also depend on eonduot sad rprs- 
iiciency, they should pass from this to greater freedcHn, 
(both might, or might not, be under the same r«(^ i«s 
most convenient), where they should rise by the^gain 
and economy of marks, but have the same- pem^seion 
also to espend them, as the ra«i. They sbouM «omie 
t^tbis, jierhaps in ptM-s, or parties of three ©r fiwr, 
but not, I think, mere, unless experienee shews an ad- 
vant^e m it. (I would net lose sigtA of the -soeial 
priTidple in regard to th^n; — but selfishaees is not 
i^ui^y a female vice ; — and -self-reUuiee, bn iastHtct 
in men, requires, on the <»ntrary, oiitiTati«n in 
women, espeoially those who have already s kp ^a 
ire^ness in this respect.) At this point tkey 'shsAA 
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be seen at church, and be encouraged to dress re- 
ipectably, and even becomingly, there, at their own 
«)(pence in marks, but not after any. pattern, or under 
any specific command. (Fem^e vanity, like every 
other instinci in either male or female bosom, has its 
legitimate sphere and application ; — and- it cannot be 
better directed than towards the recovery of female 
self-reapect.) At a further point, they should be also 
permitted to receive visits, and to see and be seen, 
whether sought as wives, *or household servants. Aud_ 



• In mj OflScigl Papers I goggested for consideration the questioo, 
wbetber a moisl benefit waold not ensne by making leoteuce of trans- 
portsttOD in E|iig1fU><i "ivrj vith it, under certain restriclioifs and feser- 
vatiaiu to. prevent attnae, sentence, of divorce also, — w> tliat aomen, 
coming out to these Colonies might, as a general ruleh he at liberty to 
form a connection in Ibem, which bae beea fonnd in ahuoat all cases, 
(«eoNi>C4p>2e) to iip|H-ave Oie oharactei of bath partiea to it. And.vitb- 
oat witbum; to preu again ^b questian now, I must say tbat t am not 
m jielf convinced that it should be answered in the n^ative bjr any argu- 
ment I bive yeti seen againBt it. The arrangement might condnce some- 
what to deler ftnwle» from crime at home ; — it would relieve innocaif 
husbands and families there from a disgraceful cannectian which could 
only injuje, and might eventually ruin them ;— those who could not 
prove' their innocence might be deprived of their relief ; — women coming 
to die Colonies would be much more likely to, do wel], and ba inatru- 
mental in. making others do well ;~and otherwise the , temptations to 
which they are ciposcd to become altogether profligate and abandoned, 
ajtd drag othem down with Uiem, are attoost irresistible. The great dif.- 
4oi^ty liw in tbe aewe of reti^ioiu obligation required to be overcome 
bath by the lawgiver and culprit ; — yet where a divorce is allowed at all, 
or the pains of civil death are imposed at all, a transportable felony 
nugkt, I tlkink, entail tltem witbout' great violence, when the advan- 
ti^eB ms so. away an4 peat. I am conlidait that at least the principle 
of seniUngonly ungle womei) out is a most important one ; and when- 
ever the object of improving the individual becomes (ai it ought to be 
becMK infeKug all others with it) the paramount one, it must be 
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at length, each step being gained by the accumulataon 
and economy of marks, they should be entitled to their 
tickets-of-leare^ and release, whether so engird- or 
not ; — though irom the period when permitted to be 
visited, they ought, I think, to be allowed immediately 
to accept eligible offers of engagement, if made to 
them, — and it were much to be wished that their first 
return to the world should, in all cases, be to a certain 
home, if even only for a short time. 

This is the outline of management which I would 
surest ; and the details might be variously modified. 
I would recommend the several Female Asylums, or 
Penitentiaries, not to be very large, or imposing, but 
rather to be attached, one to each Training Station, 
and thus to be even on occasion moveable. (The 
women should be distributed, as well as the men, to 
facilitate engagements on their release ; and a limited 
and guarded occasional intercourse between the sexes 
ought to precede their retm'n to society, where the 
checks on its abuse will be necessarily less strong. 
Besides, the power of useflilly and economically em- 
ploying the women will depend much on the stores 
provided for the supply of all ; — and these latter will 
be also maintained more cheaply when enabled thus 
to purchase for marks, as well as sell for them.) In 
the domestic economy great care should be taken not 
only to avoid wounding the natural feelings of woman- 
hood, but even sedulously to cultivate them. The 
Superintendents should all be of their own sex ; — their 
employments should be feminine ; they should not be 
subjected to vulgar and unfeeling gaze; — and their 
affections should have a limited scope assigned to 
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them hy permitting the preeence of pet animab and 
other living things, to nnrse and take charge of. It ~ 
is by attention to little matters like these that moral 
victories are. gained. The work of destruction may 
be accomplished by hasty strides, — but of renewal only 
by slow degrees. Even in the physical world the 
same remark is applicable. 

I am convinced that a great many most excellent 
women might thus be recovered, even out of a class 
condemned at present to hopeless degradation, and 
which drags down with it its not less reckless and de- 
graded male companions. The infiuence of women, 
for good or for evil, is, as it ought to be, extreme ;— 
and it is almost suicidal for society to act in regard to 
them as it now too often does, first inadequately pro- 
tecting them from the inflnence of its vices, and then 
deliberately crushing them under the weight of its 
contempt. 

And the principles thus involved will be found to 
apply to the recovery of boys also from crime ; and 
would scarcely, I think, fail to succeed, though in de- 
gree more or less, with all- In all operations founded 
on them, however, as adverted to above, the agency 
employed should be of a minute, and even common- 
' place character, and owe its importance to the lofty 
aim contemplated in its combination, and the skill, 
consequently, and comprehensiveness of view, with 
which it is directed. Unusual arrangements startle, 
if, indeed, they be not always essentially unwise,— for 
the aspects of society are merely the indications of its 
nature, and what is uncommon, is, therefore, for the 
most part, unfit. Hence the nearer any particular 
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U T tugL ttkattt or cowtbination, of menoe women^ csd 
ie made to resemUe their fffevtoiu socisX life, die nore 
taMj (aa it be mttdie to work uaifonnly^ xai t^« mons 
CMtainlj-«m ic aitam its 6ni£, i£ it tesd towavda Aat 
nd at ati ; — irbila. the cotweise o£ tfais-U alsogenemU; 
tiue,— -for tbe more dissimilar the mope didifiuU to 
work, and the less likely to »t«aifL SBy good, — wheae« 
probably, amaagotkea- etMStg,, the total &^qr« of the 
exittii^ ilava ayatem ut the Pesal €<dQme§, (l&bo» 
wMiaicl wages'— undee serere^ yet d^ricious, eoereiaii'. 
— witk&ot a chaiee of masteri or occHp^ko, — ^with<mt 
fgoai words, <x any other moral alawiilant), Eog^i^ 
men bein^ in Ba dfg^ve '* to any sach maoer benu" 
!■ &i» way, bQweT«r» — coaderaHed to use osjy cvwi- 
Htoo in&tnim«iitsv in dkeir CMHikoo way, aodtoi a^anee, 
at only t&eir eomBtoa pace, the {nnieT cff a ayst^ of 
noral KflueBce, nnUke'tbe contriver of a mere tabrie 
of coercive violence, (which delights geoerally in 
atrildiig detaita), is tawtie, patient, iaventire, perBe- 
vering, and steadily hopefat even nndv vsny dis- 
eaoFagementt . He is. not deairoua of nure leechfitii^ 
resulta,-— the obcdi^noe of children to a severe asd 
vigilaBt Baater. His aspiraloona are of a siuqh higbei 
eharacter ;— he desires to develope other nunds with 
hi» own,-»to obtain their iuteUig^it aflaiatanee,— and 
ealist thflir zeal, and dieir inventtTenee^v 1^ «d «f bM 
own. He ha« thua no, pet^ jeaktusy ahoiit iniiiavai^flaa 
and departurea tron hia own peealiar pi^Jiis ;^7-i^>jd 
eves Fobs and efaeeka in hia career dd not diaeoaeert 
him,-— 4or eithv they are ineignifieaet whan eoapared 
with the eaterpriae he haa in hand, — ar they are seen 
not really to injure, bi^ to aid it, by expoamg a d^~ 
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culty, a snar^i or, it may be, a mistake. Friction luw ~ 
its uses in moral, as in physical mechanice, (though 
this is seldom so readily recognized) ; and as frequently 
creates a new power, or a means of traneferring one 
already acquired to a new sphere, in the one case as in 
the other. 
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OK THB HOrSHBKT Of CRIHS IH VAN DIBMBM's LAKO.^ 



The Movement of Crime ia Van DiemeD'a lAnd is 
ODe of the most painAil, but at the same time moat in- 
structive, portions of the picture ^ich I am com- 
.pelled to exhibit of the practical effects of the present 
system of Convict Management, in order that I mi^ 
succeed in recommending its abolition for a better. 
Notwithstanding the strictness and vigilance of the 
police of this Colony, (perhaps even by means of it) — 
' notwithstanding the length of time during which the 
prisoners have for the most part been subjected to its 
minute supervision, (or perhaps byreason of that too^, — 
notwithstanding the decided tendency of the age to 
moral improvement, — and notwithstanding the great 
infltuc of free settlers into the. Colony within the last 
ten years, and the high personal respectability of most 
of them, — the proportion of crime and disorder to the 
entire population is not only very great, but appears in 
many particulars even to be on the increase. My own 
opinion is that this latter fact is owing to the increasing 
unsuitableness of the existing system of discipline to 
the state of society amidst which it works, precisely as 
that state becomes otherwise advanced and improved, — 
for " in the in&ncy of society many acts of arbitrary 



• This Paper, with l«ne nnimpoHMit difference, w« Note C. to mj 
Official Report on CooTict Diacipliae ; vxi u a cotTOboratiTa docaiMBt 
appear! to me of great Impaitasce. 
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authority are BDbmitted to, and are really innocnonB, or 
even adTant^eons, whicli as civilization increases, and 
population becomeB dense, and a sense of private right 
growB to be strong, become in the highest degree in- 
jurious and deteriorating."* But be the value of this 
solution vhat it may, at least the facts are undoubted, 
being taken from some highly important and interest- 
ing Statistical Returns for -Van Diemen's Land, pre- 
pared troiu Official Documents immediately before the 
late Lieutenant Governor's departure, and embracing 
the period of his administration, viz. from 1824 to 
1836 inclusive. 



From Number 33 of these, it appears that convic- 
tions for drunkenness were in 1834 as 3tVV to 100 of 
the whole population, and in 1832 as 9i^. Convic- 
tions under penal statutes of free persons in 1824 were 
as 5^1 to 100, and in 1832 as 7a*t ; and general mis- 
demeanors by convicts in 1824 were as llA to 100, 
and in 1832 as 43tVt- After 1832 the returns are dif- 
ferently made, and the several heads of offence are 
multiplied ; — yet with few exceptions the same genera! 
&ct is evident. Thusdrunkenness among the convicts ' 
in 1833-4-5, was as 4-^, 4rV¥, 4r*A, respectively to 
100, Among free people it was in the same years as 
IItVV, 13-r;^, 14rn' ^ ^^' (while the tendency, as is 
well known, in English society, unless in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, has been rather steadily during the last 10 
or 12 years towards sobriety.) Felonies disposed of 



• Qnoted from one of my Official Papers, in which these worfi are 
made to apply to the question, whether a new aysteni Bhonld be tried 
nther in a new, or old. Penal Colony. 
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snmmari]; were in like manner in 1833-4-5, as 2^, 
4ttIi 3{4v> to 100. Miademeanors among convicta, as 
7«, 12j?f, lUf, to 100; among the free, as 14;V, 
5'J-, 3-^, to 100; — and what are called various of- 
fences, not inclnded under previous heads, as 1{H,> 
^^, 4fS(, to 100. 



Table 31 gives in like manner a return of the con- 
'victions, within the same period, before the Supreme 
Court and Qnarter Seaaions ; and exhibits certainly a 
singular want of general result as deducible from this 
source alone, — there being no improvement, for, on 
the contrary, 1832-3-4 are among the worst years of 
the whole series ; yet as little is the deterioration with- 
out exception, 1835 being again above the averse. I 
subjoin the numbers as they stand, adding a column 
shewing the population each year, to make them more 
intelligible : — 

1824 124. .,,..12,643 1 in lOlJt 

1825 162 14,512 96-^ 

1826 169 15,315. •■ - ■ • 9*=?^ 

' 1827 164 17,133 104;|, 

1828 102 18,404 18014 

1829 191 20,265 lOSriA 

1830 233 24,604 105H 

1831 223 26,830 126H 

1832 302 29,079 96|Sf 

1833 363 34,460 944^4 

1834 606 37,799 62^, 

1836 381 40,283 105JU 

In considering which numbers, however, several 
observations occur. 1. — The ratios, throughout, to the 
whole population are enormous, convictions in England 
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being scarcely 1 in 1,000 iah«lutaiies, aad ih ScoUanil 
oBly 1 in 1,300. '2.— The extreme vi^^lance of the 
Vao Dtemen'B Land Ptdioe tends to [H^rent the com- 
misflion of great criioeB, itfaile the latitBde giren to its 
Bamnary jiu-kdietios makeB it nnneceBEaiy to briag^ 
medium offences uader the cognizance <^ tite higher 
Courts. 3. — The pecimiaryprosperitT of Van Diemen's 
Land has unqneedooably been on the adraeee -within 
these years ;'~-«nd it is distress rather than mere dia- 
npation, which pr<Hnpts to grave ofioioes. 



It may be said, howeTer, that the a^fffent increase 
shewn m petty crime is in reality only an increase in 
its detection, arbing from increased v^ilance and 
efficiency in the Police ; — or* (in correspiHideiice with 
the latter part of a previous remark) there may be an 
increase in the number of crimes on its records arising 
from an increase in the extent of its jurisdiction. But 
whaitever weight may be attached to such considerations 
they are very iar &om acconnting for the whole Jiuts. 
The excessive severity of the police sentences in Van 
Diemen's I^andi and the inconvenience which they 
frequently inflict on masters, have together, on the 
contrary, a strong tendency to cause an increased 
iBi^nt^, rather than certainty of punishment, at least 
among convicts, — a tendency consistent with my own 
observation, — expressly stated in a memorial lately 
addressed to the Lieutenant Governor by the Agri- 
cultural Society of Richmond, — confirmed by Messrs. 
Backhouse and Walker (see p. 28), — and agreeingwith 
the very low proportion of drunkenness above stated 
as prevuling among the prisoners, compared with the 
free population. And the latitude ^tven to the police 
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jariadictioii, Aongh eertaioly great, is not sneh, pnn 
bably, as even to counteract this influence in keejung 
down its lists of crime. 

Taking these lists, tkai, exactly as they stand, and 
compuing them with others, thongh they report tbs 
moral oonditioaofamixedpopiUation, of agricniturists 
as well as town residents, th^ will be fouDd to oontraat 
to extraoTdinary disadTautage with those of the most 
crowded capitals of Europe. In London, for examj^e, 
the state of petty crime in 1833 istitiM reported in the 
Oompamon to the Almanaok^ , 

"The whole number of charges brot^t before the 
Metropolitan Magistrates by the new police during 
die last yeu- (1833), amounts to 69,969, shewing a 
decrease compared with the prerioiui year of 7,584 
o&ncea. A very large proportion of the charges are 
also of a very minor character; and out of the whc^ 
number it i^^iears that no less than 27,000 have been 
dianuased by tlw magistrates aa unsupported by proper 
<Tid«ice. The largest items in the catelogue of 
ofiences are drunken charges bioaght before the tugi- 
-«tFat«s 11,383. Drunken charges discharged by the 
superintendents 13,487. Disorderly charactsis S,721. 
Disorderly prostitutes 3,427. Assaults 5,721. Lar- 
cenies 7,8£i8. Suspicious charactGrB3,201. Vagrants 
6,757." 

And in comparing tliese numbers with the population 
«f London <1^74,800 in 1831X and contrasting 4liem 
■afterwards with those. found in. Van Diemen's Lknd 
8everal.remarks.&hould.^so bs made. I . — Thsse com- 
muted for tbrthei trial in London (who on- an avemge 
of recent year.6 are elsewhero «tat«d to i>e «t present 
«bBni.3,ftOO) should Ise excluded, Jkecause duy .^pear 
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ngtun IB other \\b\s. 2. — Vagrants should also be et' 
eluded, for in a Penal Settlement there can be none 
such. 3. — And in strictness all cases discha^ed shonld 
be excluded, the table for Van Diemen's Land shewing 
convictions only. — Yet, waving all these exceptionsf 
the amount in London, every petty offence included, is 
little more than 5 per cent, of the population : and al- 
lovring for them it is under 2 : vrhile in Van Diemen's 
Land under the head of dmnkenQess alone it is above 
14 per cent, even amogg the free population. 



There is, however, another way also, by which an 
un&vourable conclusion is unhappily arrived at. Table 
29 of the same collection gives a particular detail of all 
offences tried before the Supreme Court between the 
years 1824 and 1835 ; and as the proportion between 
crimes agfdnst the person and against property is well 
known to constitute a sort of measure of civilization, 
England is justly proud that the proportion of the first 
to the last is in her Judicial records as 1 to 31 . In Van 
Diemen's Land it is as follows : — 



1824.... 


....42... 


... 82 ot 


nearly as 1 to 2 


1825.... 


....27... 


...114... 


1 ... .4 


1826.... 


33... 


...118 ... 


1....4 


1827.... 


....28... 


...131 ... 


1....5 


1828.... 


.... 14... 


... 86 . . . 


1....6 


1829.... 


....24... 


...167... 


1 7 


1830 


....36... 
. . . . 31 . . . 


...131 ... 


1 4 


1831 ... . 


... 45 . . . 


3. ...4 


1832.... 


....45... 


... 93 ... 


1....2 


1833.... 


....22... 


...142... 


1....7 


1834.... 


....22... 


.■..144 ... 


1....4 




....19... 
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No. 31 givee a somewhat more &TOurable view of 
thb particular feature, including, as it does, Quarter 
SessioDB convictions, as well as those before the Supreme 
Court ; and as the difference between the two gives %. 
sort of measure of the growing latitude which has been 
^ven to the Quarter Sessions jurisdiction I add this 
also. This Court was established in May 1825 :- — 

1824... 42.. 82 or nearly as 1 to 2 

1826 30 132 1 ..4 

1826 34 125 1 ..4 

1827 30 134 1 ..4 

1828 14 88 1 ..6 

1829 24 167 1 ..7 

1830 45 188 1 ..4 

1831 50 173 1 ..3i 

1832 53 249 1 ..6 

1833 22 341 1 ..16 

1834 35 571 1 ..17 

1836 39 342 1 ..9 

The consideration, however, of afew particulars will 
very much modify the favorable conclusions which may 
be thus drawn, 1 , — With the Quarter Sessions juris- 
diction has also grown up that of the Police ; and its 
Courts dispose summarily of a great many offences 
against the person, but f ery rarely, if ever, so intercept 
the more regular disposal of crimes against property. 
2. — An analysis of the respective offences, (for which 
the means are appended at the end of the volume),* 
will shew that while the diminution of offences against 
the person, where it occurs at all, is in libel and mur- 
der, offences which a strong state of the law naturally 

■ Sm Appendix. 
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restrains, its increase is marked in assaalts, assanlfs 
with intent to ravish, cutting and maiming, &c. ; — and 
in like manner that the diminution in crimes against 
property is in arson, burglary, and housebreaking, 
which a strong police naturally prevents, while the in- 
crease is prodigious in embezzlement, larceny, receiv- 
ing, and other offences of that nature. 3. — It should 
also be observed that transported prisoners are natu- 
rally, and ought to be relatively also, mnch more 
disposed to commit offences ^;ainst property, than 
against the person. Their early habits have been 
chiefly those of trespass against property ; and placed 
in the midst of strong allurements, without wages, or 
other means of indulging in them honestly, the temp- 
tation to procure them dishonestly is really so very 
strong, that instead of being surprised at the amount 
of this description of offence which appears in these 
tables, 1 am positive that a great deal more really 
occurs than is thus made manifest, and that the impu- 
nity which such offences too often receive is not one 
of the least pernicious consequences of the system out 
of which they grow. (See p. 38, 1. 3.) 4. — Yet seeing 
that, notwithstanding, there is a large proportion of 
offences against the person, it is a peculiarly strong in- 
dication of there being a constant extreme pressure 
against the temper and feelings of the mass of the 
community ; — which, from the various circumstances 
of the case, is indeed undoubted, — and not solely from 
above down, but not less from servants upwards, and 
between equals also. 



Such being the results, then, of these tables, it is 
worthy of remark, moreover, that during the whole 
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time thus referred to, but especially in the latter years, 
considerably above half the population has always been 
free ; and of this amount at least a half more has con- 
sisted of Government officers, -wealthy settlers, and 
their families, who have swelled the population returns, 
but -contributed nothing to these sad results. How 
great, then, must be the relative amount of crime 
among the remainder ! How severe must be the sen- 
tence of transportation, especially to young criminals, 
and those convicted of slight offences, when it con- 
demns them to such associations ! How peculiarly 
hard is it on the lower classes of free Immigrants that 
they should be thus placed in circumstances which 
seem almost to sentence them to yield to low animal 
temptation ! And how imperative is the demand, for 
every one's sake, to have these circumstances revised, 
and as far as may be altered ! 



In the prefatory remarks appended to the tables 
thus quoted from, the increase in petty crime is, in- 
deed, admitted ; bnt it is suggested that it is probably 
owing to the number of convicts who now annually be- 
come free, as the periods of their sentences expire, and 
who thus exhibit, as belonging to the free, vices which 
are peculiar to the prisoner population. But even 
granting this to be to a limited extent true, it is still 
but a mei;e analysis of the tacts, and makes them in no 
degree either leSs painful, or alarming. The cause 
thus assigned is not a temporary one. It most con- 
tinae while the existing convict system continues ; and 
if such are the necessary results, then is it not im- 
perative to re-examine the arrangements connected 
with this, and consider how they may be improved, so 
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as to avoid this conseqaence of them I Neither is the 
necessity for this a light one. The Australian Colonies 
are no cfaildrea's toys. From their position and capa- 
bilities they must eventually command, to a great 
extent, the whole Southern Hemisphere, India itself 
included ; — and surely the fact, that with their growth 
they are degenerating in social and moral virtue, de- 
serves energetic attention and action, and is very in- 
adequately met by a mere analyBis. If the convicts 
are incorrigible on any system, and the period of thei? 
freedom must thus be the period of tbeir license, at 
least they should now be given another, and le^ 
hazardous direction ; but if, on the contrary, (of which 
I entertain not the hast doabt), it is possible, under a 
better system of treatment, to improve them greatlyj 
then does the case cry forthat improvement from every 
consideration both of policy and duty. It would be a 
crime to leave them as they now are, and also a mis- 
take; plus qu'un crime, ce aawt unefaute. 
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n's land. 



In the Estimates for the current year (1837-8), 
laid on the table of the Le^slative Council in Van 
Diemen's Land, it will be seen that the police absorbs 
one-fifth of the whole Income of the Colony, while the 
proportion assigned to moral and religions instruction 
b a twelfth only ; — and in existing circumstances, no 
fault can be found with these figures, for the one is' 
probably as little, and the other as much, as under the 
Actual system can be respectively so appropriated. 
Yet they indicate the proportions in which, under that 
system, force and persuasion, the wind and the sun, (to 
use the words of an old fable), seek in this Colony to 
strip the traveller of his cloak. And on the faith of 
that fable we need scarcely enquire whether the cloak 
is so stripped ; for, we may be assured, that it is thus 
only made to wrap the closer — or in other and less 
figurative words, that the system in question is itself 
the fruitful parent of above half the vice and crime 
which it seeks to repress and punish. 



Q, What is the most ordinary offence in Van Die- 
men's Land, and the occasion of almost every other? 

A. Drunkenness, 

Q. What causes so much drunkenness ? 

A. The misery of the lower classesof the population,^ 
whether bond or free ; caused to the first by the seve- 
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rity, and other incidents of the Penal laws ; — and to 
the second bj the difficulty and degradation which they 
have to encounter by competing in the labour-market, 
with the gratuitoas convict labour furnished to the 
settlers by the gOTernment. 

Q. What are the peculiar recommendations of drun- 
kenness as a gratification to miserable men ? 

A. The means of indulging in it are easily obtained ; 
they are boon swallowed ; and they procure a tempo- 
rary oblivion of their cares. 

Q. How then was drunkenness once 80 prevalent in 
the British Navy ? 

A. Because the discipline was then unnatnrally strict 
in it too. 

Q. But some years ago, the seamen in the Navy 
gave up half their allowance of spirits without a mur- 
mnr — how was this ? 

A. Because even before this took place the disci- 
pline was more than proportionately relaxed ; and the * 
sacrifice was further accompanied by the grant of other 
and more substantial indulgences. 

Q, And some English merchant ships are now even 
sailed on Temperance j>rinciples — how is this? 

A, Because,, io these the consideration for the sub- 
stantial comfort of the seamen is carried fiirther. 

Q. And this practice is even common in American 
ships T 

A. Yes ; because the seamen in them are frequently 
engaged on shares ; and being thus part owners, their 
comforts are still more regarded. 

Q. But drunkenness is said to be still a common 
vice in the American men-of-war ; — how does this 
happen? 
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A. Still on the same principle. The American Nary 
is only slowly imitating the British in consideration for 
its people's comforts. It still flogs severely, — stops 
leave, — stops grog, — and compels unnecessary exertioK 
to gratify the love of display, or whim, of the couv- 
manding officer. The men drink, therefore, as all men 
will do in similar circumstances, to drown care. 

Q. What, then, is the Penal lesson to be gathered 
from this recapitulation ? 

A. It cannot be too much, too often, or too ener- 
getically insisted on. When we punish, and most, 
therefore, make men unhappy, we should do it where 
they cannot get liquor ; and on the other hand, when 
we bring them in contact with liquor, if we would 
preserve them from crime we should do what may be 
possible to make them comfortable,-— and to give them 
the power, the leisure, the lightness of heart, and by 
consequence the inclination, to enjoy other and higher 
pleasures, than the debasing and demoralizing one of 
intoxication. 

Q. But would this system accord with the objects 
of Transportation ? 

A. Undoubtedly, for it would both punhh and re- 
form, the precise purposes for which Transportation 
was devised. 

Q. But would it be in accordance with human 
nature? . • 

A- No one can rationally doubt it, who considers 
the previous examples. 

Q. Would it partake of the character of the wind, 
or the sun, of the fable ? 

A. It would be the Sun of Salvation, in every sense 
of the word, to thousands and tens of thousands, of 
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unhappy wretches who are now baffetted by the wind 
of the existing system, and to whom it is tempered, 
:Ehorh as they are to the quick, only by such snatches 
as they are able from time to time to make at liqaor 
and oblivion. 

Q. And who could make this sun to rise T . 

A. Any GoTernor of a Penal Colony who may 
warmly and earnestly recommend the subject to the 
consideration of the Home authorities, whom I know 
to be well prepared to entertain it; — any influential 
statesman, at Home, who may in the like spirit inves- 
, tigate the documents now being sent thither regarding 
it ;—ror any much humbler individual, who may pa- 
tiently, bat earnestly, continue similar representations 
till they are attended to. 

, Q. And what would be the reward of any such 
individual? 

A. It may not be summed up. He will have relieved 
the greatest amount of moral suffering and injury that 
ever was inflicted by Englishmen on their countrymen, 
bom free like themselves, many of them comparatively 
innocent, ai)d none of whom deserve to have further 
vice and crime inseparably added to their other punish- 
ment ; — he will also have substituted for this mass of 
evil, much good, for the number of those improved by 
a judicious system would probably exceed that dete- 
riorated by an injudicious one ; — he will have extracted 
a canker which is now eating into the vitals of power- 
ful and infant Colonies ; — and if these benefits are 
acknowledged by his cotemporaries his estimation 
among men vrill be in proportion to them. 

Q. But suppose they are not recognized during his 
bfe, — what then ? 
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A. His own conscience will supply all deficien- 
cies. 



Nor is drunkenness the only vice, the prevalence 
of which may be thus distinctly traced to the incidents 
of the existing Penal Code. On the contrary, there is 
scarcely one of those which most abound that may not 
be equally so affiliated. Irritated feelings, insubordma- 
tioQ, recklessness, quarrelling, theft, and prostitution, 
are almost its inevitable consequences. Does it re- 
press crime- then, or create it? 1 think that there can 
be but one reply, when all things are thus considered .* 

■ The above dialogue wu a lOrt of poatcript to one of the papen sent 
home in September, 1837 ; and begides being, perb.^, too informal and 
rhetorical for that occasion, lum not aawUlii^ aow to admit that it takes 
a Bomenhat narrow view of the qneatioQ vbidi it wekB to aolve. I am 
(tillperiuaded that much of the drankennesa which prevails in tlie VtoM 
Colonieg is due loUljt and directly to the system of prison discipline 
maintained in them ; bnt not alone to the mi»eiy which this inflicts, but 
alaa In a grett measnre, to the low animal inducements which even its 
kindness holds ont to goM condoct (gee p. SG.j.-^to the destmction of 
self-respect which its treatment of the prisoners, and the competition of 
tiieir gratnitona labor with that of the free, impose oothe whole laboring 
classes alike, — and to the iraaciUe and reckless feelings which it thns 
cultivates in all. When I think of sU these things, I confess that I dn 
not so much wonder that there shonld be manj drunken, as that there 
should be any sober. I would scarcely venture to answer far my own 

In fkirnesa, at the same time, 1 ought to add that I have received 
a more direct dissent from my opinions. on this subject, from ■ valued 
Correspondent, than on any other. I entirely differ from him, both in 
observation and' sentiment, and think that he attaches far too mnch im- 
portance to the temporary dissipation which leisure and opportnnity 
sometimes Occasion onboard ship, and high animal spirits on lirstland- 
ing from one. These, I thinki iq any excess, will not bear comparison 
with dmnkenness in the midst of a man's ordinary avooatians ; batwlth 
this expression of my own dissent my friend shall speak, without further 
comment, for himself : — 

" My opinions on drunkenness differ in many points from yours. I 
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do not deny that there may be causes in opcrttian vliteh here, ■■ else- 
where, may drive a certoin portion of onr society, free as well ns bond, 
to eiceseive indnlgence in iDtoxicating Uqnora to drown care ; — bdt it i> 
my limi belief tiist, in mne caees out ofeiery ten, the habit la acquired in 
Britain, and not in Van Diemen'e Land; and that, with niue-tentha of 
the dmnkards of this Colony, it has in reality led directly or indirsetty 
to their emigration, or tranaportation, aa the case may be. I have 
known numerous inetancCB of drunkards (often young men) being sent 
to this Colony from England by their friendB— its Tery reraotenesB being 
thought favorable. Every vessel that came to our shores, at one time, 
brought its freight of dranlou^s more or less ; — and in one vtasel, out of 
fourteen cabin passengers, I knew sti or seven to be confirmed drunkarda 
when they arrived in the Colony, — and in the Steerage nearly an equal 
proportion. Such re{;ular and continued importations (and it tUU 
continiKB as I lately saw in Hobart Town) of rtipretabtt dronkards must 
have had a sadly demoralizing influence on the society of our Island. 
As many of these became masters the evil extended, for they coold not 
, punish their servants for that offence. J have beard of a master who 
at certain times made all his men dmnk, and itpl Ihem so for a week. 

"With the lower free classes and convicts the habit is still more 
universally acquired prerions to their arrival in the Colony. With the 
latter indeed it has very generally led to the crime for which they were 
transported ; and with almost all a continued iudnlgence in intoxicating 
liquors was considered essential to drown their perceptions of the ine- 
vitable consequences which would follow their career of vice. 

" In my opinion dronkenness is rapidlf on the denreatt in the Colony 
vtith all classes, but more particularly the free. The increase in the 
number of convictions of late years arises in a great degree from every 
instance of inebriety in a free or ticket-of-leave man being pounced 
upon by the police.* The latter indeed sometimea escape by itilt higitr 
brUti to tht cotulablet, fearing the loa or ttapentim qf their licieii. 
Drunkenness is so rare in Launreston that months may pass without a 
ease offending the eye of an ordinary walker of the streets. On the 
Toada leading tnaa the town buUuck -drivers, and a few others, may 
frequently be seen wholly or partially intoxicated, but which may be 
traced both to ]irevious habits, and that the opportunity seldom occurs 

" Indeed, without denying that drunkenness exists to a great extent, 
I conceive that oar ilefective system (and defective undoubtedly it is) is 
not the sole, nor indeed the principal cause of the prevalence of this 
vice, atthough it may.tend to confirm and continue tht habit ichen once 
acquired," 

• See note, p. 124.— A. M. 
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ox the emigration of fr££, labourers to tan 
diehen's land. 



The Island of Van Diemen's Land is not nearly 
peopled up to Tfhat it could bear ; — it is not deficient 
in capital ; — and tbe spirit of its inhabitants ie rather 
over speculative than in any degree timid or Blothfiil. 
Yet fi'ee labouring emigrants to it, especially of late 
years, hare been almost universally disappointed. 
They have found the openings to nseful and profitable 
exertion few, and very diificult to enter ; — other cir- 
cumstances have also opposed them ; — very many have 
lost heart and taken to drinking ;^-others have gone to 
Adelaide, Port Philip, and Sydney ; — few, very few, 
are realty contented and thriving. How does all this 
happen? I have already adverted to some of tbe 
causes ; but a more detailed exposition of them may . 
be otherwise useful. 

1 . — Labouring emigrants usually come to this Colony 
in too great numbers together. This operates to their 
disadvantage in many ways. They are collected in 
England as the agent employed is best able to find 
them, and some are necessarily both very poor and 
bad; they are all treated alike, however; and the 
worse thus pull the better down, both in their own es- 
timation and that of others. The leisure of a subsequent 
sea voyage strengthens the influence, already com- 
menced, of the bad over the good ; — they have usuallT 
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led the more adventurous lives, — they have less regard 
for truth, — and are thus the more entertaining com- 
panions. On their arrival, the nnmber in the market 
together prevents their being readily absorbed amid the 
population,' — the less good, however, getting the soonest 
ofiF, for they are neither bo shy nor so difficult . A pre- 
mium, as it were, thus continues to exist on wildness 
and profligacy. The tendency of all points downward ; 
and in some respects even th$ exertions made by 
Oovernment to push off the successive ship-loads are 
injurious to them. They give them' that pauper cha- 
racter, which has already procured them the name of 
pauper emigrants, and which speedily communi<«teB 
to them, also, pauper feelings and demoralization.* 
2. — ^The circamstances of the labor-market in Van 
' Diemen's Land are also singularly adverse to the 
moral character of free laboring immigrants into it. 
The demand for free labor i^ not as yet great in it, the 
proportion of prisoners to t^e means of employing 
them being considerably greater here than in New 
South Wales. The tendency of speculation among the 
settlers has also of late years been rather to Port 
Philip, than to developc the resources of their own 
Island. And the recent fait in the price of wool has 
embarrassed some proprietors and for a time checked 



■ The observ^boos in the Bbove paragrsph htve rcceiwd a remarkablB 
coafinnBtioii slmOBt as they passed through the preaa, in the facility with 
which eight agricoltaral labourers, who worked their passage oat in tho 
Coronundtl-prieoti ship, iromedutel; procttred engagemeots, at wagM, 
besides board tad lodging, Taryingfrom .£18 to £30 a-ysar. Comingia 
a amall puty, and not profesaed emigranta, with merely ordinary qoslifi. 
csttons, tbey were immediately absorbed. Whatever their future ttts, 
they liaTo tbui at least aUrted fair. 
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tUe enterprize of all. Employment iB thus eren 
abstractly scarce ; but the labor-market is also other- 
wise embarrassed. Society is in a Highly artificial state, 
tQ Van Diemea's Land. Prisoner labor abounds in 
it. It is very strongly coerced. It is thus more 
manageable than free labor by men anaccostonted to 
the use of mora/ influence in the d^nestdc relations of 
life. It has generated bad habits both in mastfirs and 
serrants, — in the one imperiousness, — ip the other 
every description of trick and shuffle; aod &ee immi- 
grants do not Immediately reconcile themselves to 
either, though their usefulness and comfort in private . 
service much depends on their doing so. Finally, the 
accommodation for agricultural servants in Van Die- 
men's Land is almost universally of an inferior cha- 
racters There are few villages in which they can 
reside with their families ; and the huts which accom- 
modate the prisoners are extremely repulsive to free 
men, masters being at the same time unwilling to 
admit families under their roof. An early separation 
between the nearest and dearest kindred is thus nearly 
universal among the free immigrants. 

3. — Like all the other incidents, also, of that ex- 
traordinary specimen of social combination, the existing 
system of convict management, these circumstances 
bear hardest on the best men. The shy, proud, 
reserved, sturdy British yeoman is crushed to the earth 
by them, his manliness as much repelling an imperious 
demeanor towards himself, as his kindliness and honesty 
unfit him to treat harshly, or otherwise cope suc- 
cessfully with demoralized prisoner servants. His do- 
mestic feelings also sink under a separation &om his 
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family, an J the thought of his little ones being scattered 
amidst a viciona,and degraded commanity ; — while his 
persoDal pride equallyrevolts against his ownoBsociation' 
with sncb, and their frequently successful compeution 
with him for beneficial employment. None ofthese 
feelings, and but little even of hia incapacity, are 
shared by the more reckless and dissolute of his com- 
panions, who have probably already experienced many 
changes, and are so much the better prepared to ac- 
commodate themselves to more. 

.In this case, then, it appears to me, that Government 
at present does too much at the beginning, — and that 
it is pressingly j-equired to do a great deal more at the 
end. I do not think that any agents should be em- 
ployed at home to enlist emigrants. When a fixed 
number is to be made up at fixed periods, there will 
always be unworthy admitted ; — and the mere circum- 
stance of people being thus collected, and cared for, 
and marshalled, and scrutinized, by- a Government 
officer, impairs their independent feelings and dete- 
riorates them. But every Collector of Customs in the 
kingdom should be authorized to allow a certain draw- 
back, equivalent to a free passage, to every emigrant 
of a particular description proceeding to certain fixed 
Colonies, between which and the Mother Country a 
bridge wonld be thus maintained, without, however, 
the Government undertaking to find passengers to cross 
it. And, on the other hand, the bridge being thus 
built, the Government is bound to see that it shall not 
lead to destruction — that the Colonies are fit to receive 
fi«e laboring emigrants without corrupting them. This 
the Penal Colonies cannot do at present ; but this they 
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soon could do — vfere only those changes made in the 
system of managing convicts there, which have been 
already fully detailed, — and their labor-markets were 
thtis restored to a healthy and natural state, without 
the presence in it of domestic slaves, or slave-incidents. 
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THOUGHTS OS THE INTRODCCTION ' OF BEPRESEH' 
TATIVE OOVERNMENTa IHTO THE PENAL COLONISB 
IN AUSTRALIA.* 



The present charter of the Penal Ck)loiiies being aboat 
to expire, and it being generally imderBtood that the 
question of extending to them representatire Govern^ 
ments is under the serious consideration of the Ministers 
of the Crown, 1 take the liberty of bringing together 
a few thoughts on this subject, suggested by a personal 
knowledge of some of our Colonies, and a little reading 
and reflection on the political state of them all. So 
many advantages attend a representative Government, 



■ lUt Paper me written in April 183li, before I left England, and 
when the growiag tronblei in CaDada, and the approaching termination 
of the Charter of these Colonies began to Si attention lomewbat cloielj 
there on the questions which it attempts to discuss. The alterations 
made in it since are few and unimportant, and chiefly appear in the 
form of notes. 

Next to a change in the syntem of convict management in these 
Colonies, they appear to me to be more in want of BepresentatiTe 
OoTemmenta than of any other political improvement. They want, in 
truth, to shake oS the taint of discretionary adnunistratian in whatever 
ahape, and whether eiereised by themMlTes on others, or by others on 
them ; and they ought to be made at much as possible to usist in 
bringing abont such a change in their domestic polity themielvcs, that 
they may be made early fiuniliar with the discussion of the prindples 
involved in it. 

Pot this purpose it seems to me extremely desirable that their assent, 
as well as mere submission, should, if possible, be at>tained to any 
change that may be made in their convict system;— and, ^ropiderf that 
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-^it has been so successfnl in England, — and is conse- 
quentlj so popnlar witli Englishmen and their descend- 
ants, that it is difficnlt not to approve generally of its 



tduuga tbelirii doncstie ^twj, and BabMitiitc for it the ordlmary 
relatioiw between maaterB aod aerruits, and coniEaiaeiiU; the onii- 
naij aspect of BocietT, in free Btstee, a. representatiTe Bjstem of govem- 
tmeat iheuld early tbllow, that the local comnnmitie* maf thenuelret 
share in the task of accommodadBg ibt )octi laws to tfac us* itate of 
IhiogB. With a right a{^>aratiu for moroJfy it^uencmg both free and 
bond, and i IJtCle tact and patieuo in thoie to whom the task of accom. 
pUatiiitg the aatire chaags nay be eiHifided, hbC onlj will the proceBi, 1 
tm persuaded, be found parfectljsafe toA etej, but tiis mnlt, 1 i«BlBra 
to predict, vill he one of the moat intereiting and ingtmctiTe within the 
whole compass of morals or administration. 

V\ta I lint witneiwd the vefaenenn, iBpetDOsit;, aocl pernq^tor; 
boring of the Van Dieraen's Laod public on eier; tntiag dccshob of 
difference of opinioD, howcTer higbly I thought of many of its meabera 
tndiTldaaUy, I did oot consider it, tt a body, fit to be trusted with a 
■Imig direct eaBtn»l over its jfoverBneiU. But sc I gradually mp n. 
ciMed more and oore loitly the limleiuie of that moltifiifB (oitaB U 
which it has been so long subjected, and to which, for many reasona, I 
have not attempted In this vohune to do any tiling like full justice — (for 
I hate only aoogbl to etpose priaoiplea, although tlie indlvUnal* adai- 
nisterlng evil ones cannot themeeh-cs altogethei escape their eoBtami- 
nating inHnence), — my opioione became correspondingly modified i — and 
I now thiBk that, lait awai/ ttt nmfiniHNf tejtuoice nf that poiKM, dot 
«iity mi^t the commnmties of the hnalCotoBiea be tnutcd with direct 
political power with the greatest safety, bvt also that such a trust wodU 
emioently conduce to their rapid and complete recovery from whatever 
iBipnes of the contagion they at present certainly bear. 

IKu«h nuat depend, eipeoUlly at first, on the perfection that my be givsn 
to the moral apparatus by wMch the " lie volo, ncjubea" of the present 
syatem. whether addressed by the goiemmeat towards the fne, or by th« 
free towards the' bo«l, riiall be aubatituted. Bnt, wiA reverence be the 
aiaiHe ased, Free lastitotiona are Eke the Haty Saarasant, it is not ne- 
cesssaiy to withhold them till men are worthy of them, for theii poa- 
session sbortly makes worthy. And the wealth, patriotjsm, and intelji- 
gaaeaof thatetUaMik the PnwlCslmdMmcy aaMy betrvstednotlong 
to iiiiiiaiii wrmig wh^ enabled to taaniCssI Ibaia ojnaioiw m ottiiit, 
however pertioacionsly they sometimes appear » 
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i«tr(jduetion almost every where. Yet it certainly has 
not uniformly worked smoothly in the British Colonies ; 
and some of the inconveniences arising from it are at 
this moment sensibly felt in one of the most important 
of them (Canada). How does this happen, then? 
"What have been the circumstances through which it 
has thus failed in uniformly producing loyalty and har- 
mony 1 And can any means he devised by which an 
opposite result may be secured in a new case? 

To me it appears that the error in most, if not all 
our Colonies, has been that the example of Mixed Mo- ■ 
narchy in the mother country, on which the several 
experiments have been founded, has not been followed 
out with sufficient exactness. The extreme parts which 
enter into the composition of Society and Government 
in England have been given ; — but the intermediate 
links by which they are made at home to work harmo- 
niously have been omitted. Monarchy and democracy 
have been brought into naked contact ; and they have 
not agreed just in consequence of this crude juxta- 
position. The gradations of civil rank have been few 
in the Colonies ; and the prizes held out in them to 
those who might recommend themselves to the favor 
of the Local Governments have been equally few. Go- 
vernors have seldom had either honors or employments 
at their disposal with which to operate on the natural 
feelings of the more active resident population ; — or 
when they have had them, they have not been suf- 
ficiently alive to the importance of giving them this 
destination. The members of their Executive Coun- 
cils, in particular, have been, for the most part, such 
ex~officio, — or, at all events, they have held office by a 
totally different, and much more secure, tenure, than 
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that possessed by a Cabinet Council in England. It 
haa been accordingly unusual, and in moat cases im- 
possible, for a Colonial Government to maintain its 
purpose gently, hntjirmlt/, by sacrififiing an unpopular, 
or employing a popular, individual ; — and Colonial 
officers, holding their situations independent of their 
success in administration, have been too often deficient 
in the patience, courtesy, and consideration for minute 
interests and feelings, which create and preserve Injiu- 
eitce. Appeals to the Home Government have been con- 
sequently freqnent ;— but amidst the pressure of nearer 
business they have been often overlooked. Abuses 
have been accordingly retained long after they have 
been complained of; and the very reason for this has 
been an additional offence and source of discord ; for 
" why," have the Colonists said, " should we retain 
allegiance to a power which has not leisure to' attend 
to our representations?" Dissatisfaction with the tie to 
the Mother Country has thus frequently grown up 
amidst the best intentions on all sides, — merely because 
the frame-work of Society and Government has been 
incomplete, — because the wall has been built without 
mortar, — the machine been constructed without pro- 
vision being made against the effects of friction. And 
the results ofamiareii monarchy have not been produced, 
just because some of its most important elements have 
been wanting, — the means, namely, of gently, but con- 
tinuously, influencing the lower by the higher, the 
higher by the lower, orders of Colonial Society. 

And it would be easy to illustrate this view of tie 
case by examples ; but its substantial accuracy being 
obvious, it seems more to the present purpose to con- 
sider how far the Penal Colonics in Au^-tralia are ill tod. 
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uid even pecnliuly require, to be made the theatres of 
a different experimeot. 

In my opinion they are both eminently fitted for, 
and especially ranuire it. They are distant, insular, 
and peculiarly circumstanced ; — and on the one hand 
they need not thus be fettered by neighbouring pre- 
cedent, while on the other they furnish abundant 
reasons of excuse, if not even substantial ar^ment, for 
some peculiarity of institutions. They are also exclu- 
sively English in their composition, and already large 
proprietors exist in Uiem in sufficient numbers to con- 
stitute the rudiments of a local ariBtocracy, — vho, at 
the same time, will not be long content with the fonn> 
without the substance, of domestic authority. The 
commercial importance of these Australian Colonies, 
moreover, makes it nearly certain that their local re- 
venues will always be sufficiently ample to maintain a 
system of Government on a really monarchical footing ; 
though the tendencies of their inhabitants are at present 
rather democratical, — and already m NewSouth Wales 
the hope of future independence has been expressed. 
If not checked, therefore, by other circumstances, the 
introduction of Representative Governments into them 
will merely give strength and stimulus to these feelings ; 
and without in the least knowing the views of Govern* 
ment on the subject, I shall yet venture confidently to 
predict their issue by the rule afforded by the preceding 
observations. 

In giving Kepresentative Governments, then, to the 
Penal Colonies of Australia, I would earnestly re- 
commend that the pattern of the Mother Country be 
followed as closely as posabU. There is even a subtn*- 
dinate reason for this ; — for Englishmen are in the 
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nuin proud of their native institutions, and maaj 
speculaUve objections to details would be considered 
sufficiently answered by quoting such a precedent. 
Bat now to some particulars. 

There should be two Houses of Assembly, an Upper 
and Lower, tlwough both of which all maaaures should 
pass, and be approved by the GoTemor, before heii^ 
acted on as laws. In important cases the approbation 
of the Home Goyemment should also be required for 
their confirmation ; but this should rarely be refused. 
To be long and satisfactorily worn the tie shonld han^ 

li^t. 

The Members of the Upper House should be ap* 
pointed at least for life, and by the ^oremor, sul^ect 
to confirmation at home. Great care should be taken 
in the first nominations that really the principal people 
are choeen,* — much abuse havinj prevailed in soma 
of the Colonies on this point ; and the' members of this 
House should be distinguished by some title, (as Ho^ 
norable, or even more, for I am certain that the intro- 
duction of titles into the Colonies would be a sfdatary 
measure, and I could almost wonder that so monor' 
ckical a sapportj admitted in Ireland, should have been 



■ Tba PrcBch t> tfadr eiiatiBg ConstilBtioti b«*« • gimltflCTtiiw flar 
. nomination to tb^ Ul^ier Houae, — the b<4ding;eertsim offices, er italiont 
in societj, or the hAnng been twice elected into the Lower one. (See 
Bulwer'i Monarchy of the Middle Clasaea, .vol ii, p. 315.) In con- 
•trtwtlt^ ■ new aindtnd<»i, ospeckllj a CdcatlBl oaa, valtuUe Unts 
may be taken from the modem French ; hnt they an aot M good 
eiamplei of lotting well alone. Their Edocttionil Establishment 
il at the nme time as exception to this remai'k. It wU orlginUIf 
eontrirsd hj Btnnparte ; and in intriiMle uuelkMe, »k*re a t ir mi p 
ent Ttgmrm to be met by a ttrong ctntrul pomer, hai canicd it 
tbrongh all anbaeqnent changes anharmcd. It Memi to me tbni well 
calcglatcd for the Penal CMoniei. 
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80 long withheld from more distant Governments).* 
They should also have a dress, orbadge, assigned them, 
which they should be required to wear on State occa- 
sions, and may be encouraged to wear at other times : — 
(if we wish to preserve a monarchy we must not 
despise its insigniaj. They should be kept compara- 
tively few in number, for many reasons ; but not with 
so strict a limitation as to prevent a Governor from at' 
any time gaining a troublesome, or useful, politician, 
or changing his sphere, as the views of his Government 
may require. Certain public officers should either ex- 
officio be members of this House, or on their nomination 
be habitually called to it ; — and should Judicial functions 
be attributed to it, which I should think expedient for 
many reasons, the Chief Justice would be its natural 
and appropriate Speaker. (The habit of occasionally 
sitting in judgement would give dignity to the pro- 
ceedings of the House; the nature of the discussions 
which would in consequence find a place in it, would 
elevate the tone of thinking and speaking among its 
members ; and a convenient court of appeal and im- 
peachment, — subject of course to the revision of the 
Sovereign in Council at home, but the composition of • 
which, could scarcely be clamoured against, — would be 
interposed between the ordinary Supreme Court and 
the Home Government, — the convenience of which 
need scarcely be insisted on). 

The members of the Lower House should be elected 
by the community, and considering' the spirit of 
the times 1 think that a good deal of liberality 
should be here shewn. In particular the disquali- 
fication of classes ought as much ns possible to be 
• See Noic (A) at tlie end of the Chapter. 
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avoided, — (for excluded classes speedily unite in dis- 
content and dissatisfaction) ; though,' at the same time, 
considering the composition of society in the Penal 
Colonies some restrictions seem indispensible in theai, 
not less to give satisfaction to the Colonists themselves, 
than to provide for the character and respectability of , 
the Government. 

In a succeeding paragraph, I give my views on this 
subject at length; and shall only here observe that 
the objects to be contemplated seem to me to be these. 
1. — Really, truly, and bona jide, the popular voice 
should be admitted into the acts of legislation ; on this 
head no deception can he permanent. 2, — Provision 
»t the same time should be made that this voice should 
at first he, directly at least, only that of the most 
respectable of the people. 3. — The exclusions made 
should be of persons, not of classes. 4, — The existing 
electors, not less than the Government, should be made 
responsible for these exclusions, so that clamour arising 
from any individual cases may not attack the latter 
alone. These objects seem to me, each and all, of 
great importance. 

* With regard to qualification to be elected, besides 
requiring that every candidate should be himself an 
, elector, I would suggest, though with some diffidence, 
that it would be perhaps possible, and if so, it would 
certainly be advant^eous, to require a testimony 
of moral and religious worth, as well as of other 
fitness. Habits of communion with some religious 
denomination or other might, with this view, be well 
required ; and the respect for religious ordinances 
which would be thus diffused among the upper ranks 
would favourably influence the lower also. 
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The functiona of the two Hous«b skooM, as nearl; 
as possible, be those of the Lords and Contmons in 
England ; and the fonns of business, with perhaps 
some simplificatioB, should also be the same. The 
gnards agunst preeipitate legislation, so widely estS' 
hlisbed at home, should be carefnlly preserved ; and 
the influence of public opinion on both Honses shonld 
be provided for by making; their deliberations open 
and pablie. I^otum pro malefico. No deliberaliTe 
body can either long inttiienee, or be inflaenced, amid 
free institutions, if the individual ojunions of its mem- 
hers remain permaaently eeerfct. 

Besides the aboYe two Houses, the Goiremor sfaonld 
hare a small Executive Council, not composed of ex- 
offieio members, but reeembling the Cabinet Council 
at Home, and consisting of such individnals, colonista or 
others, as he may ^m time to time choose to call to 
his immediate confidence. They should be also re- 
movable at his will. Ex-officio they should have the 
privilege of sitting and debating in both Houses, — but 
vrithoHt Totra, unless otherwise members of them. 
(The want of such a privilege has been often felt as as 
inconvenience in England, and it wonld be even more 
required in Colonies, where the supply of men of 
talent and leisure must always be more limited.) They 
should have salaries as Ministers, and their tenure of 
office, besides the Governor's will, would naturally be 
their success in preserving the confidence and good- 
will of the Deliberative Assemblies.* (I have carefclly 

' * Timf nwld B»t (ku be CoIonM SacrebaiM, Tr«B«iu«n, JM. tn- 
4«a>l dMogM in wkicb <«fice> moM b«e:4>emet; tacvsTeuwit. S«t 
tbeae offices ironld be made f nrdy miiiiateiul, likft pennanent Under- 

Secret&rjshipB at home. 
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read Sir Francis Head's argument in Upper Canada 
against an Executive Council thus constituted; and 
am quite willing to concede to him that none such 
exists at present. But his reasoning against their in- 
troduction appears to me unsound both as regards 
premises and conclusion. A Governor is a King, 
though with a somewhat more limited discretion, and 
more direct and limited responsibilitj ; and even if 
he were merely a. minister, why should he not have 
persons about him entitled to offer him advice on all 
subjects ? The claims of delegated authority in this, 
as in so many other cases, exceed those of the power 
from which it emanates ; and it also appears to me 
that much of the argument to which I thus allude, 
applied to what was never claimed by the Council 
i^ainst which it was directed, — viz. the power-of ac- 
tually controuling, and not merely advising the Go- 
Concurrently with the Representative Assemblies, 
I would also strongly recommend the establishment 
of Municipal, and other similar institutions, for the 
purpose of local government and regulation. District 
boards, such as are thus formed, are of extreme utility 
in many ways. They maintain the gradations of civil 
rank ; they expend the desire of self-government, 
which always grows up with Free Institutions ; they 
encourage local improvements, and prevent those in 
remote districts from being overlooked by the govern- 
ment ; they give the better classes the habit of meeting 
and seeking to influence their inferiors, with a percep- 

* See also Note (B.) ti, the ead of tlie Cbapter. 
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tion accordingly of the advantage of allowing them- 
selves to be in like manner led and influenced in ordi- 
nary caBes, by those above them ; they thus train men 
of business for higher fiinctions ; and in-a word are 
most valuable aids to all forms of Free Government. 
(For their working in detail, see De Touqueville on 
Democracy in America.) 

But in the Penal Colonies in Australia they seem to 
be especially required, for through their means I think 
a secure and respectable constituency could easily be 
obtained. The specific precedent which for this pur- 
pose I would recommend, is the Scotch County System 
of Commissioners of Supply. These until lately were 
certain freeholders of the several counties, who under 
this name transacted its ordinary business ; — and it is 
of great use when a numerous body of men are occa- 
sionally brought together for a somewhat exciting 
purpose that they should have the habit of meeting at 
other times for humbler and quieter objects. The 
Australian Penal Colonies, then, being divided into 
suitable counties or districts, the government should 
name the more respectable proprietors in each to be 
Commissioners of Supply (or to discharge their func- 
tions by whatsoever name designated) ; and the elective 
franchise should be one of these functions, — one of se- 
veral. The appointments thus made should be for 
life,* — and their number would at first necessarily 
be limited (for a few years it might even be very 



• To lead and influence them, and abo ftirther to gradnate rank, Qmj 
ihould bare Iiieutenaati and Depatj Lieuteoants among them, — again 
cKtcUj aa at home. 
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limited without inconrenience), — but it should be well 
understood that whatever names were afterwards re- 
commended to the Government by a certain majority 
of the existing Commissioners of any district would be 
generally added to them without difficulty (though the 
Crown might with propriety retain the power of a ne- 
gative in an extreme case) ; and, on the other band, it 
might be conceded that appointments to this franchise 
by the Crown which were objected to by a similar ma- 
jority would be always re-considered, — or in other 
, words in most cases not insisted on. By this means 
progressively a numerous constituency would be formed, 
yet in almost every supposable case the individuals com- 
posing it would be respectable ; — and although prac- 
tically persons of doubtful character, or low station, or 
estimation, would be excluded, no free class would be 
under ban. The excluded, also, could scarcely com- 
plain very loudly, at least of the Government, if they 
could not prevail on their own neighbours to vouch for 
them ; and indirectly this arrangement might prove 
even a powerful means of creating harmony in the 
country districts, for it would give every man an in- 
terest in acquiring the good opinion of his influential 
neighbours. 

In the Penal Colonies as every where else, the next 
most difficult thing to arrange, after the franchise, would 
be the revenue. The Government, especially' at first, 
should be neither quite dependant on the popular will, 
nor altogether independent of it. The first would be 
immediately troublesome ; and the second by creating 
dissatisfaction would be eventually troublesome also. 
Besides, much more money can always be obtained. 
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from a weU'tnaiiaged popular assemhltf than can be 
levied under a government jiat ; — and few greater 
drawbacks can be entailed on the prosperity, especially 
of a new country, where many public works are re- 
quired, as roads, bridges, &c., alike beyond the reach, 
and sphere, of private enterprize and capital, — than a 
penurious public expenditure, controuled and directed 
according to the views of men at a distance, and which 
those on the spot are not in tlie habit of enlai^ng and 
guiding. 

Two plans occur by which the chief difficulties 
would, probably, be evaded. The respective Colonies 
might be held bound to pay a certain fixed sum 
annually, to be raised as they pleased, and to be con- 
sidered as their minimum contribution to the wants of 
Government, — subject to be enlarged, by a specific 
vote of the Representative Assemblies, on adequate 
cause shewn ; — or the Crown might retain certain of 
the most stable imposts as a hereditary revenue, subject 
also to be increased by a specific vote. Each plan has 
its advantages, and disadvantages. 

Were the Colonies allowed to raise their revenues 
as they pleased, more real business, and a wider scope 
for legitimate discussion, would be provided for the 
representative bodies. And this is of great importance, 
both as furnishing occupation for the time, and calling 
into exercise the higher faculties, of the members of 
these Assemblies. According to this plan also, the 
fiscal system of each Colony could be at all times 
easily adapted to the changing views and circumstances 
of its administration ; — and the chief objections that I 
see, are : — 1. The difficulty of binding a Colony to a 
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specific perpetual payment, for wfaicli tlie fanda are not 
(also perpetually fixed ; — and, 2. — The difficulty of 
fixing any sum which shall not either be too lai^e 
now, or rapid!}* become too smalt, as the Colonies ad- 
vance. The almost absolute dependance of the Go- 
vernment on the popular will, which miat come at 
length in all really free States might thus come 
too early, — might, — I say, possibly — though I own, 
that I would not myself fear snch result. I have in- 
finite faith in the indirect powers of reason and influence, 
provided that the forms of Govei'nment are neither too 
despotic, nor too democratical, nor too nakedly both, 
to give them fair play. And among the descendants 
of Englishmen in particular, I would much less fear 
their breaking down, than the &ilure of a direct dele- 
gated authority. Still, the possibility of such an oc- 
currence, unless provided against, should be distinctly 
contemplated. 

The other plan is more simple, and for a time at 
least, would affordfewer occasions for misunderstanding 
. between the people and the Government. The idea of 
a hereditary revenue is also a familiar one ; but the ob- 
jections to it seem to be these. The imposts on which 
it is secured may become unpopular, or inconvenient. 
The amount raised by them may become excessive. By 
their fixed and unalterable character one of the highest 
and most interesting branches of political reasoning, 
that which treats of the principles of Taxation, would, 
quoad them, be removed from the purview of the Re- 
presentative Assemblies. The more active and intelli- 
gent members of these would not, however', be so 
restricted; and thus occasions of jealousy and misun- 
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derstanding between the Government and Repre- 
Bentatives of the people would mnltiply. As in 
England, the issue would probably be, that the Colo- 
nies would at length purchase cp the hereditary re- 
venue by a fixed annual payment ; and thus, on the 
whole, it would probably be as well, or better, so to 
begin. 

As a general principle the fixed rereune of the Go- 
vernment should, in the banning at least, be enough 
to keep it trom absolutely stopping on any occasion of 
momentary difference ;— bat even from the very beginning 
it should be below, and progressively even considerably 
below, what it will naturally wish to expend on pur- 
poses of local improvement. A Government based on 
Representation can only eventually rule by "influence;" ■ 
and of its success in acquiring influence no indication 
can be more prompt and certain than its success, or 
failure, in obtaining from the representatives of the 
people the means of carrying its schemes for improve- 
ment into execution. Besides this, the habit of publicly 
deliberating on proposed improvements before they 
are executed, and of voting, or refusing, the supplies 
required for them, enlarges the minds of popular re- 
presentatives, and gives them a public, as distinguished 
from a local, or individual, spirit. 

These observations could easily be extended, for the 
subject is of extreme interest and importance, and 
twice the number of detuls now adverted to would not 
exhaust it. But the principle is the essential thing,, 
and I conclude, therefore, with repeating it. To the 
stimulus to democratic feeling which must necessarily 
be given by the establishment, any where, of a Repre- 
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Sfintative Government, and which in our ordinary Co- 
lonial policy we combine with a merely naked delegated 
authority, we should, I maintain, universaUy,\mt espe- 
cially in the case of the Australian Penal Colonies, add 
the other ingredients of a mixed monarchy ; and tliere 
are three points of view in which this principle seems 
especially commendable. 1 . — It would obviously make 
the Government of these Colonies more easy; and 
there are elements in them which will require every 
possible facility that can be devised to be extended to 
the governing anthorities whenever Representative 
Assemblies shall indeed be accorded them. 2. — It 
would thus also probably prolong their tie to us. 3. — 
If introduced into their government, it would set an 
example, which if successful, might be followed else- 
where; and this last consideration seems to me- of 
extreme importance. The great prosperity of the 
United States has given a republican character to the 
patriotism of colonists all over the world, — unhappily, 
as I think, in many cases, for them, as for us, — for 
undoubtedly the long infancy of the South American 
States is due materially to their jealousy of whatever 
individual merit has arisen among them ; and the 
genius of Monarchy, and of our British Constitution, 
stands thus at present, as it were rebuked before that 
of Republicanism, as though it belonged essentially to 
■ a ruder and less intelligent age, and could not now re- 
produce itself. It were worthy the enterprize, there- 
fore, of a British Statesman to prove that this is 
not the tact; but that freedom, content, and pros- 
perity, can sit under the shade of recently formed, 
- as well as of old Monarchical Institutions. I have 
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endeaTonred above to shev that the occasion for 
Buch an attempt is in the Australian Penal Colonies 
at this moment peculiarly appropriate ; — and I ear- 
nestly hope and trust that it may not remain nnim- 
proved. 
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NOTE (A.) 
10 p. 166. 



It 18 easy tq cast ridicule, — (not " the test Of trutli," Trot 
*' the artillery of small witB), — on snggestions like ^OBe in 
the test a'bove referred to i; — and I am aware that they are also 
directly opposed to the views of a numerous and influentid 
class of political reasoners, who wi^ to discu^I every thing 
but Reason fnnn their politieal armoury, as though the hnmaa 
miad were not endowed with feelings and impulses not less 
valuable, in their place, than its reasoiring powers, — much 
more extensively and equally distributed, — (whence alone may 
be deduced an argnment in favor of their practical utility), — ■ 
and which are for the most part deemed even the more ami- 
able and interesting, because not at (^ times subjected to 
their controul. But the question at Issue is far too important 
to be yielded either to a bad joke, or to what is, in truth, in 
its esclusivenees a direct specimen of bad reasoning. On£ of 
these parties scoffs at the abuse, — the other desires to fling 
away the tue, — of some of th^ finest and noHest sentiments 
of our nature : — and a better position than is possessed by 
«itber may be t^en up between them. 

Titles and ineiguia are, in their theory, as the impress of the 
Mint on gold, — the attestation of the highest authority in the 
State to intrinsic worth within ; — and that practically, in the 
one case, as in the other, this testimonial is occ&aionaDy found 
-afGxed to base metal, is no argument against the continued, 
well-regulated, use of either. They themselves may, therefore, 
be dropt without further notice ; — for the real questio 
issue are, whether it is desirable, or otherwise, that the SovC' 
reign of a community should have the power of thus from lime 
2 a 
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to time proclaiming; hie sense of individual merit o 

— whether individual merit or etoineiice, whencesoever derived, 

(from hirth, weelth, qualities, &c.)> should, or ehonld not, be 

thus taken out of controvert by a tibminal, as well as real, 

dietiactioQ,^-or, in other words, whether the existence in a 

eommunity of a recognized aristocracy is beneficial to it, or 

Dot? 

As regards the interest of England to maintain monarchical 
institutions iu her Colonies while herself a monarchy, it 
scarcely seems to admit of question or dispute ; and being, 
besides, the argument in the text, it is nnnecessary further to 
advert to it here. But writing where I now am, it is ot im- 
portance to supplement what I say there by a reference also 
to the interests of the Colonies themselves. 

All Colonies, while such, must be monarchies. This is 
true eren of those which may depend on republics, for the 
mere circumstance of dependence on an authority not growing 
ont of the commoaity itself, nor identical with iti mnst give 
this character even to the most democratieal Colonial inati- 
tntions. A monarchy, however, without »a wistocracy. both 
reason and history tell us, is always an uneasy despotism. 
Its chief wants the means of indtvidually influencing the masi» 
of the community nnder him, and af being Aitaself individually 
injttunced by it in turn ; — be wants, accordingly, the feeler* 
by which at all times to ascert^n and determine the precise 
state of public opinion on any given point; — and his very 
best intentions and wisest acts are thus constantly liable to 
be misDnderBtood,andi11-recieved,mereIy because the apparatus 
for commanding harmonious action is wanting, and the ruler, 
■ and the ruled, are ever before, or behind, each other. Jnst 
in proportion also as discuasion is free, is the inconvenience 
of this state of things ; for the press, constantl}' fed widi 
legitimate subject of compliunt, becomes unbridled from the 
habit of discnssing it. Dissentions thus widen, and injustice 
ia done on both sides. The people rail at their head ; and he. 
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^ conSciooB of the purity of hU motives, and, it is to be sappoa^d 
al^, coDviaced of the wisdom of his measures, deuouncea 
tjhem as aDreasoQabte. The presence of a recognized aristocracy, 
^miliar with both, and from its position undeniably entitled 
to be so, would allay the whole. It would make the several 
parties bettw known to each other, both as regards their 
deliberations and actions ; — and where good intentions exist 
oif both sides, this is all that is in general really wanted to 
produce unanimity. 

Again : — s,o necessarily and inevitably do men differ in 
character and position in society, that as inevitably do they 
iifkt in mutual estin^tion. No equality of political privileges 
?au prevent this , — and when the distinctions are great, of 
otherwise clearly marked, no inconvenience ensues. BnJ 
when they are slight, it is human nature, (neither its strength 
DOT its wpQkness, but itself), that there should be com- 
petition ; and the existence of a recognized scale and gfadation 
|of rank narrows the sphere of this, while their absence ijical- 
pulably enlarges it. Compare in this respect England with 
all her Colonies, and the difference of result will be apparent- 
(n England scarcely any have the least doubt about their real 
^sition ; and though individuals may wish themselves higher 
in th,e social scale than they really are, — and their desire so to 
rise may excite them to a degree of useful exertion which 
lieithei money, nor abstract principle, could command, — yet 
. jvhile they are ^hat they are, they do not repine because they 
do aot re9eiye fiourtesies an<l attentions belonging intrinsically 
to higher grades. In the Colonies, on the contrary, where, 
af far as re^gards recognixe^ rank, every man considers himself 
,ei^il to eye^ odier, it is impossible so to adjust ofHcial 
ta.viiities af ito escape censure ; — nor is it easy to say, con- 
i^firitig ^e :<reakoess (^ human nature in regard to this, how 
much private ptun and discomfort, and not less, how n^uch 
jujlitical tronUe find inconvenience, are often due to this petty 
. jcmik alone. 
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Lastly, the existence of a local Aristocracy in the Colonietf^ • 
recognized by direct acta of the Crown, and bearing diS' 
tinctions in virtue of them, would keep down that tendency to 
Bnreancnicy, which in like manner, though but a petty cause, 
is productive, I am persuaded, of incalculable mischief and an- 
noyance in them. In the absence of all other incontestable 
daima to precedence, the service of the Government, itself is 
theory but the servant of all, is advanced to the prejudice of 
■11 ; — and the anomalies thus often produced wonld give offence 
even if the honors were always worn in the meekest possible 
manner. But it i« hutnan nature agtdn that this should not 
always occur; — and as the weakest are generally also the 
vainest, it thus not unfreqoently happens that important con- 
sequences flow from the follies of men who in a better combined 
state ctf society could by no posubility produce an effect, 
whether for good or evil, in any community in which they 
mingled. 

I believe that at present I shall address these obserrations 
to unwilling Colonial cars, for the tendency seems to me at 
present in all the Colonies towards democratical institntions, 
and modes of thinking and speaking. And I am not quite 
certain either of their immecQate reception at home. But as 
fhe sdence of moral influence becomes more studied and better 
understood, — and especially, as appears probable soon, when 
it shaD come to be applied systematically to the improvement 
of oar Colonial policy, — we may expect to see opinions re* 
garding this question materially modified. And meanwhile, 
' in aid of my own impresciooa on the subject, I sobimn, iroxa 
a Van Diemen'e Land newspaper which has latdy paid some 
attention to it, (Tasmanian, 28th Sept. 1838), a series of quo- 
tatidns from some of the most liberal writer! of the day, wbidi 
an bear with smgular happiness on the discussion, though not 
intended to do so by the respective authors. 

" The manners of the French in the time of Louis XVI, had 
one feature ci similarity i^ith ours at present. A monied ex»' 
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tocracy was then rising into power in France, as a aufnied 
aristocracy is now rising into power in England. Thit U tlu 
uristoeracy niMch demands obsequious servility. ^-lohich is Jealotu 
andfearfalofbeinff treated with disrespect ; this is the aristo- 
vracy which is haughty, insolent, and susceptible ; which dreams 
d/ affronts and gives them ; this it the aristocracy wMeh measvres 
Vnth an uncertain eye the height of an acquaintance ; this is tie 
aristocracy wAtcA cats and sneers. — Bulwbk'b France, vol. i. 91 . 

" Every man yon ineet is occnpied with maiotaining his 
dignity, nnd talks to yon of Ms ppaitiop. There is an evident 
effort and stn^gle, I will not say to appear better than yon 
are, hat to appear all that you. are, and to allow no person 
to think that you consider him better than yon. Persons, no 
longer raiAed by classes, take each by themselves an fndmiAul 
place in society ; they are so many atoms, not forming a con- 
gruous or harmonious whole, Sfc" — Ibid, p., 92. 

" i particularly fear that variona causes are acting power- 
fully among ourselves, to inflame and madden that enslaving 
and d^rading principle, the passion for property. For ex- 
ample, the absence of hereditary distinctions in our country gives 
prominence to the di^inction of tneaith, and holds up this as 
the chief price to ambiHon." — Channing, of Boston, United 
States. 

" Among a people teheae profession is social equality, and 
tehoee rttle of association is universal self-govemment, the tra- 
veller is surprised to witufss the assumption of a class, and the 
contempt which the few express for the many, with as frntcA 
' assurance as if they lived in Russia or England." — Misa Mak- 
TiNBAu's Western TVourf, vol. iii., chap, 2. 

It may be added also as a matter of history, that Hampden, 
the'mBrtyr of English liberty, was prevented from emigrating 
to America, because he could not persuade his proposed com- 
panions to establish an aristocracy, which he deemed essential 
to good government. Dr. Chalmers, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, also poiutB out the ad^itation oi recognised grtidttionts 
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tf nmk to i»<»mptf h)iinw happinwa u)d virtue. Ip « ^grf 
fr^tisp, V>iipd vp with ^Vrchbisbap Wba^ey'^ fifst Letter t9 
Eftrl prpy on Transportation and the Penal Qolpnieef im4 
wimk WW iHili}i*bed with it, ttM^ very proposal is feooBua^e4 
mik this ippdfip view- An^ ^ following noptfttion tr^nn 
CtiMHU«g is even eingnl^rly calculated to support ft, £rom itf 
iuxwate 4e>eri[Htiou ot som^ of the most chanvteiistic £e«tiire« 
qC tb^ ppiiMcM ^is^iSBLons of the Penal Colanie* aa those again^ 
■ntuebi the ^xisteqp^ af 8nsto(^«tical distioctipo* af^rds protec- 
tion, bnt th^ ^sence kaves non^. £ven my oyr^ opinion i4 
t^«ir niw do«B not go ^bcr. 

" Bnt fh« jcry W ant of n pennanent and imrnQv^Ue f^aw, 
wene t'l ^e 9t»tesa)«n id Emape ^ be thp def^ of our in- 
StitatiaM> Tlwre >b up rodi, they «ay, to whish the «hip cai^ 
b« moixeAt ao»*wg t^ prpMBt th? w34 .wwges (^ poMit 
opinion from svMpipE ^ &oip fl^e shore, and exposing it to 
•lllhf ^MopeBtBofwiWgrya^mv. 1TI$S0. 7s9«fuyoN>. 
We d^peiwl not for aenm^ on ai? r;e^i9(anpa to this (visj^n' 
but on the nwrec^cM «f a pnblie se^t^awt thajt tm iw4 W 
wa j ata n cg. Bo long as dbi pieopW are well infonned uid is- 
tdligent, there is no danger. Th« IHtle occ^iopal vsriajtjws 
of the fobiic mind are temporary flavs i? fl;^ wind, t^t do 
no serious injury. But let ns take care of the coonaip qn 
whiidi it bloTs. We hay» no force )>at principle. — pe other 
nationa} guaxde tbao t^ mor^ &«fiags of lite people. — so 
■taading anay bvt t^ pow^ of enlig^qed q>nd>— 40 pc^ 
but the civic virtwa laf hf» tatiwug- EveryvTliene ffio^ 'ffpp' 
tiQiie,geneiwi9 and afAM nntinwote. dw^t^ievted #nd [vtnotfc 
purposes, contribute essentially to tbe pnblie wfif^xei ^r /me, 
mliMit tiem, tetiefp twU fo i^ofve^. Jitaiaiiu^ hAoet* 
d^irfBt porlitn* ^ ovr atitepi, tuynemt af Uttfrn* 4ifWt*. 
ixtpdtoio^ of taumnt^^k wothiai leiti^a J«»fifyl>ifi jnw> 
froAiaHif ia4trmiKe the fptmintiimt ef otf pgtiptHtt m 9 l m f r t 
ifthert iMtvraww, tk$diUnie^09 Koalilntiiifivi^iik" — ICh^- 
nuu'b DiMcMriet, Amiusw, if. p. 77. f,.pndon, }834- 
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I hkre raMttUy ako Vee4 with grebt titte ^ bMettMlOM 
of tke lat« OaHAda GomthiskiDtibni on thl« fiobject (p. t07 irf 
tb^ Sfcpoit) 1 u&d I aU faan^ ^ obBferVe that ^ef, eqtitdfy 
1rit& tnyielf , rteognize tbt jn-Mdpfe of grcRhn- kdVkntage bein^ 
Wbie gaiiied by poptiariElB^ thti fixectttive Cmmclt of C!o!6< 
niee, than by ttreit^henlfig ao eitcMtd chetik Do itt Wbichtod 
dfUb leads to coUitton and mi^tut-e. BJitthbirpl'opoKd&odti 
bf «Aeting this is oppoMd to tninb ; Hud If I&tended by thMri 
ha a giAieral modd (whidi, boverer, Ihey d<) ubt My), fronld 
tififiekr to KM iin^lakiy exceptkmaM*. 

A Co^ca of Advim, whi«ll they t^ropose, uf fifUtea iMeflftiierBi 
tetmld *6ellVebf in a ttbidl ic{Mn>iuiity cetetesnd (he reqniuttf 
tUcrtej as to the GoverttOr'b plans, while yet vAdetermfaiedi 
B&d whbii coaKeqaenUy he meet frflntfl Bdyiee regardihg^lhettii 
The intiiDben being eetected Erotn diSbrent pam of the cdutttl^ 
Wobtd Vefy likOly hAv« conflictih^ intet^ts, or ^parentiy 
Bitch, aad th«rt Untold be AfquenUy a cOiY^ptmding foufltet 
of Dpifiloit, and differeHbe o( direct, in Uie adri^^ thus oBbT«d 
by them. Their number being ao great, and Qo particular life 
of becTMy UtldiHg ibtmt, their di«ctiSB{ona iroald be aliUoBt 
-public, mi tOtrWpt>aA[a^y tenadotu. Yet'fiVe bcii^th)^ 
^nomm fbt ttiibinemi tnVet&e reBOlntionfl Mi^t freqtietilly 
be come tBt iM by a Mdjority (8) of the whole bo^, but by th6 
majority (3> rf a v»y Mnidl eeetidtii — a fifth 'rf theii- entfrt 
nnmber. I etm cmMdve no possible KiMtigvmeitt Which, S 
takai as a ^bieiral tnodtl, Mndd be found more inconvenient, 
or BBBceptibte of to mntb abase. It #cndd cause diasention iA 
the Governor^ Inmost coonmlB ; — it wonld perpetuate thtfee i=^ 
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it would premBtnrdy disclose them ; — it would c&iue endfest 
jobbing and manaoTre to obtain temporary advantages ; — and 
frequent apparent vaciUation in the Government to counteract 
them. "l 

The opposite extreme to this is the existing Execotive 
Counral of the Penal Colonies, composed of five ex-officto 
membere.-^men iiremoveable, irresponsible altogether to the 
community which they govern, generally without a stake in It, 
and who meet and deliberate under the strictest pledge <rf se- 
crecy. This constitution is aa much too fixed, as the other ia 
tooIiMM, Its tendency is to prolong abuses, make courtesy 
and eaaciliationnanecesBary, generate consequently indifference 
of manner, and despotic feeUng,— and so create endless irri- 
tation and discontent. But between the two, the long-tried, 
long^iroved, long euccessM, Cabinet Council of England seems 
to me p»Cect i and why not ^ve it another sphere of action ? 

The Canada GommiasionerB, and Sir Francis Head suggest 
two objections to it. They contend that there is so great a 
difi%reuce between a dependent Cdony and an independent 
State, that the analogy fails between their respective govern- 
ments ; and that thus were the consUtution given to the first, 
which works well in the second, the tie of dependence would 
i)e broken, and the policy of the Home Government would be 
made subordinate to the popular favor in the Colony. But I 
cannot help thinking that they greatly over-rate the value of 
both these objections. < 

A Colonial Government is fettered by instructions firom 
home ; but an Independent Government b also fettered by in- 
ter-national treaties, hereditary privileges, vested interests, 
constituted establishments, th^ spirit of a by-gcme age strongly 
impressed on the fgrms of Government, &c. Neither, 
therefore, is quite free : and it may be doubted if the trammels 
on the one, though more direct, are really heavier than those 
on the other. But how does the one meet its obligations, and 
how Uocs the other ? In England it is songht to reconcile the 
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MmOiimity to its obligations by employing those whom itself- 
loves and confides in to enforce them ; — and this ia tbooght 
dangerous Jn the other, least these should combine with the 
subjects to throw them off. There ia no example of such a 
course of proceeding. On the contrary, the iiresponsible agents 
of mere power l^ye often leagued against it ; but the respon- 
sible servants of a rational and free Government, who must, 
almost at every step, proclaim and justify tiieir thoughts and 
acts, to themselves and others, never do. Knowing the real 
restrictions on the free agency of the Government which they 
snre, and its good intentions to do the best under these re- 
atrictioss, — they set themselves honestly to reconcile the com' 
munity to them ; and the community in turn, knovring, and 
confiding in their good intentions, we much more easily recon- 
dled, than when dealing with donbtful and suspected masters. 
I conclude, then, as I began. Copy closely peaceable Eng> 
land, in order to pacify and keep peaceable mercurial Colo- 
nies. An analogy is not necessarily without value because the 
cases compared are not absolutely identical ; — and in the pre- 
sent instance in particular, the more we dip below names, and 
consider things, the nearer, I am persuaded, shaU we find the 
resemblance ; — for even ae regards responsibilify, that of Kings 
and Governors ia in the present day much more to public opi- 
nion, than to any admiaiBtration of pains and penalties. 
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OHSBTATIOIfS OS THE TREATHEirT OF ABORIOIHSS IIT 
FEW HOLLAND, icC. * 



It is difficult to consider the new Colonies now in 
the act of being eatablisbed along the coasts of Australia, 
^thont feeling a deep interest in the native tribes about 
to be brought in contact with them. In every previous 
instance of such contact these tribes have been deeply 
injured ; to such an extent, indeed, that it has been 
seriously and in truth, rationally and justly represented 
to a Committee of the House of Commons, enquiring 
into the subject, that even the Slave trade, with ^I its 
horrors has not been such a scourge to humanity as the 
Engliafa Colonizing system. f Must these things then 
be here a^\n acted ? Because we want their territoiy, 
of which, it is true, they make but a very limited use. 



• The iubaUnce of tbis Paper wu aept in Jane, 1837, to tlkc lUght 
Hoaorabk the Secretarj of State for the Coloniea, vbo has since lent it 
out with » recommendiition t« the attention of the several Gorernora of 
the Atutralian Colanies. In Janaary, 1839, it was also printed, nearly 
as abon, in two of the Van Diemen's Land newspapers. The principle 
of its mggetlions ispredaely the same with thst of sll the other Papers, — 
the eipecUeney of placing men whom we seek to contronl and guide, in 
■itustioni in which good conduct and improTement are eaay and natural 
to them, rather than in those in which the difficulties are ao great that 
■carcely any care, a^ no eitrenuCy of pnnishmeDt, can prevent mii- 
condnct and deterioration. " Travailler avee la Nature" most be the 
foundation atone of every system of moral in^matel. 

t 8m Dr. Hodgkins eridence before the Aboriginal Covsmittet. 
Sasdon 1836—7 p. p., 4S4— 8 of tti Beport 
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n j vliicli in th&r bands can never acquire ita ftill 
value — most these other Block fiMiiliea be exterminated 
like their predecesBorB in similar circumstaaceBf Or 
may not some scheme be devised, founded ott the' 
pecoliari^ of their condition and circumstances, eal- 
qniated to preserve and improve them, while we also- 
Ijenefit ourselves? AndnmynotsomegeneralprineipleS' 
he dednced from this schemer and others similar, uid 
be employed for trying even themsdves — on which 
Native tribes may be managed generally ,witb adyantag* 
to themselves, and benefit to the European commanitie» 
settling among them i To these two last fi[ae8ti<His I 
beg to ofibr some replies. 

I. — It appears to me that were the natives in the 
neighbourhood of our Auetralian ColonieB liberally cn- 
listed in our public service, and regimented (like 1^ 
Sepoya in India, the Black Troops in Western Africa^ 
and the Hottentots on the Caffi% Frontier), uid tiMU 
formed into an active field police, we should be cnaUcd 
by this hold on them both to preserve and improve 
them, and benefit ourselves essentially. They wonld 
require to be officered with white Serjeants and cor- 
porals, who should be as much as possitde interested 
in the successful miwagement of their charge;. — a 
light, ctMiTenient, and somewhat omameatal drew 
^onld be also given them ; — and breaking them into 
small parties, they should be kept uuich in the field 
and on the move — at first hunting, with their otber 
duty, Iwit gradually acquiring more and more ^acise 
notions of piilitary duty aa their cdueatioa proceeded. 
Their &miSes, meanwhiie, should be eoceor^ed to 
settle in native villages under our proieeti^ ; — ^their 
{^B«ral habits should be there studiously uaproved i — 
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their children e^ohM be ettacated ;-— aad their fiither» 
and husbands, who should be frequently allowed to 
visit them, and who would be receiving their own 
education at the same time in the field , would inseosibly 
assist in this work. Perhaps one or two mounted com^ 
missioned officers should be added to the whole, who^ 
attended by one or other of the little pelotont in tum« 
should ride about to inspect, encourage, train, and 
keep them in order. And the sum of benefit that 
might thus be derived, might, 1 think, be analized aa 
follows. 

1. — A muc^ more numerous, effective, and yet eco- 
nomical field police, conld be thus maintained than by 
any other means. It would also be more steadily 
well-behaved than a prisoner police, otherwise so com-> 
mon in the Anstralian Colonies. Both natives and 
stock-keepers would be effectually restrained by it — for 
from the number and activity of its parties it would be 
almost ubiquitous. Occasions of irregularity and dis-. 
sention would be thus kept down, and runaway convicta 
would be certainly arrested by it. 

2. — The relative status of the black population would 
be thus raised in the estimation of the community ; and 
a more universally civil and conciliatory demeanor 
would consequently be maintained towards them. This 
is of great importance ; — human nature ig raised by 
courtesy and respect, and is certainly depressed and 
demoralized by contempt. 

3, — The affections of natives thus treated would soon 
be warmly engaged, to the whites generally, but espe^ 
cially to the Government so employing and advancing 
them ; and between themselves and their immediate 
officers there would soon be the strongest ties. Their 
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hearts would be proportionally light, and their improve- 
ment more rapid. They would be drawn upward both 
by feeling and ambition. Stupidity, obstinacy, ormis- 
conduct, would be crimes, not as regarded themselves 
only, but as they displeased such good masters ; and 
tite silken cord would, as in erery other case, be more 
effectual than the iron fetter. 

4. — ^Their erratic habits, (the great stumbling block 
usually in the way of civilizing savage tribes) being on 
this system gratiiied, they would in other respects pro- 
bably be thus much more teachable and scrupulously 
obedient than they are commonly found ; — and habits 
of deference to command and direction, not requiring 
much sacrifice at first, would be confirmed by time, and 
might then he otherwise, and more highly directed. 
' 5. — A knowledge of, and taste for, European man- 
ners and civilization, would be thus extensively, yet 
silently implanted ; and the habits of order, concert, and 
decorum learnt and practised in the field, would pro- 
bably sooner pervade their huts, and family stations, 
than is now thought possible. It is thus that sailors 
and soldiers almost invariably make good settlers ; and 
tiie liberated Hottentots settled at Kat-river astonished 
even the most sanguine by their steadiness and in- 
dustry,* 

6. — The observance of the forms of our religions 
worship, and gradually a perception of its truths, might 
thus also be early and extensively difiused. There is 
no strong oounteractlag superstition among the native 
Australians as in Africa and India. 

7. — Habits of aeatiiess, decency, and cleanhoess, 

* Repoit of the Abotigiiul Committee, p. 171, et ol. 
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usually repu^ant to savages, yet without wbicli it may 
bis confidflHtly wid that bo great moral unprovement 
can tie effected in thenir vonld be more easily and 
early acquiesced in when imposed as points of military 
diseipUae, otherwise a^^eable, than when difier^atJy 
BB^ested ) — aad spiritaous liquora, and oth^ impropw 
indulgencies, could be thus more easily kept away. 

8. — The more distant native tribes, and even the 
members of the same communities not thus engaged^ 
would be conciliated by seeing and hearing of this con- 
siderate, and ae they would deem it, honorable treat- 
ment of their companions and equals, lliey would 
endeavour also not essentially to be left behind them^ 
They would thus copy, as &r as they could, their newly 
acqiiired habits, manners, uul drese. They would try 
to get enlisted into their nilmber ; and for this purpose 
would recommend themselves to their common master* 
l>y activity, honesty, intelligence, fidelity, and aneh 
other virtues as were within their sphere. The whole 
imitative faculties of the race woold be thus devoted to- 
good, instead of, as now too often happens,, to vice or 
folly ; and the benevolent purpose for which a wise 
|*rovidence has given to all savages a lai^ endow- 
ment of these, viz. — to assist in drawing them np the- 
first steps of improvement, before their reason can 
be interested in the task, would be then served by 
them. 

9.— The security which the oiganizatiou of such a. 
fijMTce would bestow on the inl&nt comnwwties setting 
an example of it, need not he insisted on> Surpiis* 
and insurrectiea would be almost impostihle with, ft 
stirring, active, attached, native guard. 

Lastly, it would be Bomething even to try a new ex- 
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3>eriiixent, in a field where, above all others, & deviatiotl 
l^oin old plans «eeins desirable. It ia perhaps a mis- 
take, iiadeed, to call this plan nefr, because it is so only 
aa proposing the benefit of the natives for its syetematic, 
though not exclasive object; and otherwise, as already 
pointed oat, it has been partially tried in India, 
Western, and Southern Afidea; and when earefiilly 
considered, it will be found also to embrace the priQ-> 
etple which cemented and alleviated the conquests both 
of the Romans* in ancient and of Buonaparte in btod^n 
times. Yet new in this application of it, it might not, 
I admit, in the first instance, and while the details in- 
Tolved in it are wholly experimental, accomplish all 
that is here contemplated from it ; but it would aeces- 
sarily do some good, and lead to more, and much is 
on this subject required at our hands. 

II. — "Ilie next question, however, regards the general 
principles on which this, or any similar scheme, however 
modified by peculiar circumstances, should in the maid 
be foanded, so as to meet either the justice, or ex- 
pediency of any case ; and of these I think the following, 
not excluding others, are nearly incontestible. 

1, — ^Wben a new territory is occupied, and the 
orig^ial rights of the natives raiding over-it are con- 
sequently infi-inged, the jirst claim to a share of its 
increased value is surely theirs ? I do not mean tfiat 
the proceeds of this should be gratuitously laviebed on 
titem (for that would be to injure, not toserve them); 
Imt they should be considered as having an admitted 
right to have such portion freely expended on them, stt 
can really be shewn to be ctdcalated to do thCTU good. 

■ Rqiort of t^ AborigiaU CoumittM, p. ^H. 
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Eren when this is deducted there will filtraye be fotind 
injudicious colonization a large balance for ourselveB ', 
and besides that what will actually benefit the natives 
■will benefit us also, this will give us a rU/ht, which, 
without it, it would be difficult to prove that we possess^ 
to appropriate either the land, or the remainder. 

2. — The use to which we put the native portion should 
be of a nature to raise their relative statta with regard 
to us, and not merely protect them in their inferiority. 
The first will make men of them, the secopd merely 
contemplates keeping them out of harm's way as chil- 
dren ; and I do not think it possible to attach too much 
importance to the distinction. 

3. — Speaking generally, they should be encouraged 
to intermingle with the white population, and be em- 
ployed with them, rather than have separate stations 
assigned them. It may no doubt be necessary occa- 
sionally, where enmity, jealousy, and their dividing 
and demoralizing fruits have long prevailed, for a time 
to qualify this position (as for example at present on 
the Cafire frontier) ; but as a principle it is not less 
certain than the others. Intermingling gives the 
attitude of confidence, separation that of distrust ; and 
the feelings will follow their respective indications of 
whatsoever kind. 

4. — ^The employments selected for natives under this 
system, should, as much as possible, in the beginning 
be analogous to their original habits ; yet they should 
not be allowed even from the first to act in them 
capriciously. The lighter the early tie the better ; bat 
there will be no real advantage gained till it become 
sufficiently heavy to he distinctiy recc^^zed. The 
first of manly virtues, and the foundation for all others. 
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ia the selfcotnmand'mtfhed by the voluntary perfonnance 
of what ia yet felt to be a task. 

5. — Much of the benefit to fee derived from inter- 
mingling them with: whites is founded, indeed, on tbfs 
principle. They wiJl imitate tiiem in erery thing, ctch 
in cariy submisiion to restraint ; and the chief care 
will be that these whites shaH give them as few worse, 
and as many other good, lessons as possiMe, 

6. — In dealing with hnman beings of all classes and 
states of society, mnch more virtne than is often ad- 
mitted will be found to exist in a distingnishing dreaa. 
Ft operates both as an incentive and preservative ; and 
habits of order, method, deeomm, concert, union, are 
ell reinforced by it. Among savages it cultivates also 
amowT pTopre, (self-respect), a useful, sometimes ifti- 
table, but otherwise seldom steady principle among 
fhem: They are themselves, indeed, so sensible of the 
direct effect of a dress that many have a particular- one 
for different occasions. 

T.— When some little authority can be blended wiA 
usefulness in employment, I am persuaded that there' 
will always be found an advantage. Hence, though I 
■would by no means insist on all savages, however dif- 
ferent in circumstances, being treated precisely as I 
recommend the Australians to be, I yet think that the 
police will be found, generally, a good employment. 
(It has been found to answer extremely well on a small 
flcale among the Van Diemen's Land Aborigines ia 
Flinders' Island ; and although less successful in New' 
South WiJes, that arises chiefly from the pecuKarly im- 
perfect manner in which it has been- there tried). It 
should be & preventive rather than a remedial police. 
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however; and I am certain that this distinction will be - 
found an important one. 

8. — Wherever savages are employed, as much at- 
tention as possible should be paid to their own dis- 
tinctions of rank. (Castes, on the contrary, I shoold be 
rather disposed to intermingle). Their chiefe should 
thus be made officers, or otherwise superior to, or 
equal with, some whites; and equality and amalga--. 
mation should in this way be studied as much as pos- 
sible, without any factitious distinctions or difference 
even in the mode of protection. I most cordially agree 
with Captain Stockenstrom's opinion,* that Protector- 
ships are bad things, as implying inferiority ; and that 
the forms of justice and protection should be the same 
to sU. 

' 0. — A sincere, and not merely assumed, interest, 
slwMild be taken in natives thus sought to be brought 
in.- They cannot long be imposed on in this respect ; 
and giving their own hearts, as they will all do, freely, 
their disappointment and resentment, when indifference 
IB shewn to their real grievances, will always be pro- 
portionate. Their diseases therefore should be ener- 
getically attended to, their tnarriage ties and domestic 
ilsageH should be respected, their children should be 
BOticed as well as educated, their sports, and even in 
moderation their jokes, should be smiled at, their sn- 
. perstitions, if they have any, should be discouraged, 
and.notrudely trampled on. Some tact, some firmness,, 
some intelligence and discrimination will no doubt be 
necessary to drawa precise line between these attentions, 
andan undignified compliance with pm-e caprices, which. 

* Report of Aborigines' Committee p, 187. ' 
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will impair respect, and do barm rather than good. 
But there is no task in life the successfhl execution of 
which is not more or less dependent on the presence or 
absence of these qualities ; andthe proportion of them 
required- here is not more than is requisite to make a 
good iather, master, officer, or to fill creditably any 
other situation in which human beings are to be in- 
Jtuenced as well as controlled, 

10. — Their superstitions, th^n, while retained, should 
be respected ; but systematic efforts should be at the 
8ame time made to wean them fi'om them, and convert 
them to Christianity. Setting aside all higher consi- 
derations, (which yet are themselves imperative), there. 
is no bond of social union stronger than a community 
of worship, nOr any civilizer like a perception of Chris- 
tian fiiith {and morals, I am very strongly opposed, 
however to anything approaching to compalsioo in thu 
department. It is said that some Missionaries in the 
South Sea Islands compel their Neophytes even by 
blows to attend their ministrations ; but such devices 
belong essentially to men who desire the outward form 
of obedience for their own gratification, and are com- 
paratively indifferent to the moral impression which 
they may, or may not, make. Mr. Daniel Wheeler,* 
when he confirmed this anecdote to me, added 
" that he found in his Bible that on one occasion 
onr Saviour had scourged oat of the Temple, but not 
that he had so compelled any into it;" and I most 
Cordially assent to the commentary thus su^ested. It 



* A moBt estimable member of tbe Society of Friends, ktel}' rfiturned 
fram Tisiting, 1 believe, all the South-sea Missions .tttd MKC pUces to 
.which they have not yet penetrated. 
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i» Ae heart that is here waatdd, and (H>inpnlB<Hr]r 
measures always aiieoate it. It is bread that dio^d 
be BOBgfat to be given, — not a Btooey cere^oial, i«- 
spirii^ DO attaehment, conoteractii^ tio saperstitiMi 
<or othw eril iofineiice), exciting so estbosiasm ; tuaA 
thas really anahle, however excellest t^t which it 
represents, to tioatead successfoUy with aay bell^ 
however absurd, which, &om its aocommodatioB to 
the nide intellects eotertainotg it, is y«ft In then a 
living principle, and by so much better th$a «Qy dead 
image. 

1 1 . — I am also of t^iaioa that in attempts to civiliee 
and convert oative tribes, syeiemBiic efforts sbodtd he 
always made to teach them English ; and that traiw- 
lations, eren of the Kble, into ^tAr own langn^e are 
of very doobtful utility. The Creator htmself deems to 
indicate this course, by the facility in aef|Birii^ 
languages whii^ he has uaifortnly bestowed on eavt^ 
man ; aad which is m t^ratfli hot a brvich of that peat 
power of inatajtioB wilii which he as HDiversally «ik- 
•dowed, the otycct of whi<^ has alraady been .adv^ted 
to, and caasot be mietaikeQ. But <vther sb>ong ajrgor 
ments cati also be advanced in favor of this course. 
The object is to raise the uatipe, not to descend to hk 
ievel, or apparently ev^i below It, by imperl^cta aSd 
r^her^OTe necessarily in many cases ludlcixMs, e^rts 
to use his JM^a. In leajoing Eo^Iiah, abo, SMDy 
ideas, abstract and othOTs, will be acquired inseitBibI)!, 
the <^)p(»4unity for eoaveying which is loeA by Qoi^a- 
nicating through the medium of native tongues. A 
habitnal, yet gradual, and as is proved by the success 
of Claesioal education among ours^ves, a henefidal, 
exercise of the young nativ«mindwUlbe1haa«0i>ided, 
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mBtnrii^ its reason. The inteUectnsl 6dA iuto w^b 
it will thofl be introduced will be more extesaiYe tbui 
any labor oftrsnslation can afford. ItisiDorecalqalated 
to excite imagination, io stimulate . asibitiwg, and to 
wean firom barbarous associations. It »oald be 4Mf> 
but seems nnneceseary, to pursue the argument ftrtjiei;. 
In conclusion — the great principlee of native treat- 
ment are thas-^their eimation in ike tocuU »eaie,.ialer- 
mixiute witi vurteives, hfn^ciai employmeia, nhgiam 
mormergum, ifiatruction in /)tir iBngvage, andtbuvbypror 
gressiTe devSlopmeat af thdrmittdvmdviiderstwUkvgj 
nor, I am persuaded, will any benevolent and kvp^td 
spirit iail with them if it keep these ends in view. In 
considering the subject, however, the importance of 
hopefulness in dealing with them is well worthy iif this 
separate notice. In the beginniog it will be neceseajy 
in many cases even to "hope against hope;" £or io 
this, as in so many other fields of moral labor, ihe fies^ 
stc^s are the really difficult ones, being joAeu ^ag 
withaut their reward. Yet if persevered in they «z^ 
^ure of ultimate success. We see in cbUdreo, op to « 
certain poiat, ^e same vauUation, nnsteadioees, per- 
wrseness, inaccessibility to intellectual in^tmssiech 
and dislike to the effort ef. learning, with wUch ^av^gap 
.are habitualLy r^iroacbed ; and ire may be aeEored 
that the same patient, jieraeTeiing, pu«ntal, and 
inventive seal which overcomes these qualities in th$ 
one, will not iail eventuaHy to overctune ihem in thf 
other also. ' , 



"Hie aubstance, in wliole or i^ jiart, of the -preceding 
(taper having been commonicated to some private and 
other friends, the following extracts from letters received 
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in reference to it, seem also iiit«restin^. With one ex- 
exception I hare withheld the names of the writers, 
which at a distance wonld convey little informa- 
tion. Bnt the authorities for the several facts are 
indispatable, — and the sentiments speak for them- 
selves : — 

1 . — I have so far entered into your views respecting 
the Aboriginal natives, as to authorise Captain Lons- 
dale to employ them in the constabulary. I am inclined 
to think very well of the mode of management yon 
propose. 

RiCHABD BOUBKB. 

2.— It would give me real pleasure to see such an 
experiment as you propose tried among the black popu- 
lation. It is the most plausible that has ever met my 
eye, and its success would bring everlasting blessings 
on the head of its projector. Even were its appearance 
less promising, I think, that regarded as «n experiment 
only, it ought to be tried. It is a case in which the 
usnal economical considerations ought to have no 
weight — in which a chance of success ought to justify 
any expenditure of means. Obtaining, as we do, from 
the lands of their country hundreds of thousands pe^ 
annum , a tithe of this revenue is the least that ought to 
be spent for the benefit of its Aboriginal inhabitants. 
Success ought, of course, to be the end, so far as to in- 
duce choice of the probable means ; bat even despair 
of success ought not to excuse us from trying the best, 
and sRtJsff ing, by the effort at least, some part of our 
ilational responsibility. No one can be entitled to say 
that the money is squandered, who is not prepared to 
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shew tbat it could bave been better bestowed on the 
natives. 

But I agree fully with you, indeed it waa a principle 
already firmly established with me, that little permanent 
good can be donewith the natives, unless they can be 
induced to enter in some way into our eerrice, and 
form, in this way, their own chance for civilization. 
By setting an example of this mutual advantage in 
your proposed engagement of the natives by the Go- 
vernment, the way may be prepared for introducing 
generally between them and Europeans the relation of 
servant and master ; and if a benevolent feeling towards 
them can be cultivated,in connection with this relation- 
ship, it will be ofinfinitelymorevalue than any scheme 
depending on benevolence, unaided by self-interest. In 
such a scheme you can only engage a few high-minded, 
self-sacrificing devotees ; in the other case you receive 
the co-operation of the whole mass of good sort of 
men. It seems to me that the main business of a wise 
and good statesman is to discover, on the chart of hu- 
man life, the lines in vhich public and private interest 
coincide ; and to guide every thing into these directions 
in which virtue may find her sails lilled as it were by a 
trade wind. I believe, that in compassion to human 
infirmity, these trade winds are far more numerous on 
the moral globe than we are at present aware ; and I 
trust that under the influence of more enlightened le- 
gislation, the advantage of them, hitherto too often 
both neglected and frustrated by Governments, will be, 
more frequently felt, 

3. — I beg leave to .return you herewith your " Ob- 
servations on the treatment of Aborigines in new 
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Colonies," witli many. thanks for the loan of them. In 
reading that portion of the remarkB which epeaks of 
enlisting natircB, I was at once reminded of its effects 
at Sierra Leone, and other places on the western coast 
of Afinca. A black recruiting sergeant goes into the 
'* Zib^ated African Yard," and by means of an in- 
terpreter explains to those emancipated negroes the 
nature of military employment, aad at the same time 
offers to take with him such as express ^ desire to enter 
^e service. These men in course of time get married, 
and become as much, or even more attached to the 
Europeans than they were before to their own rulers. 
At Sierra Leone, however, they labor nnder this dis- 
advantage, that the sergeants and corporals are blAck 
men, and though very willing are not able to give that 
ihstmction to the privates which a white sergeant 
would ; and the officers take little interest or trouble in 
the matter. But at Cape Coast Castle there is a noble 
example of the success of your plan. There, the sol- 
diers are all under a white sergeant, who owing to the 
absence of any superior officer, had,, for a long time 
the entire management of the troops ; and at the time 
that I arrived there, about August 1836, Captain 
Spinks, who had only been there one month, and who 
consequently could claim to himself no credit for the 
discipline and organiziition of the soldiers, had the 
iroops out two or three separate times for the kind 
purpose of gratifying my curiosity. The movements 
they went through were highly creditable both to them- 
selves and their sergeant ; and I ukm mxtch struck with 
th£ attachment they all seemed to feel towards him. 

One more fact I may mention is, that on Sundays, 
fthen the troops go to church, nearly all their wives 
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and families go also, and sit in a place set apart for 
them ; and although two-thirds of these poor creatures 
do not understand one word of the serrice, they make 
a point of attending regularly, with no other apparent 
object than that of shewing their respect and attachment 
to the Europeans. I may also add, that many of these 
soldiers are from the country of the Asfaantees, whose 
name is so well known from their hostility to Euro- 
peans ; and to this enlisting of them in a great measure 
are attributed the harmony and amity which now prerui 
between the two parties. The European merchants go 
np to the great town of Ashantee with as little danger 
as they would go from any one town in England to 
another; and the Ashantees feel equal seenrity in 
coming down to Gape Coast Castle unarmed, only car- 
rymg in their bands a staff, with a silver or gold 
knob, according to their rank, to shew that they are 
Ashantees. 

4. — I have perused with mnch attention your ex- 
cellent observations on the treatment of the Aborigines 
in New South Wales, and can state an instance within 
my knowledge of the good efiects arbing from con- 
verting Negroes, quite as ignorant as the natives of 
New Holland, into soldiers. 

Immediately after the capture of the Mauritius, a 
number of slave-vessels were taken by our cruisers. 
The slaves thus liberated, together with some others, 
were embodied in a regiment called the Bourbon regi< 
ment. Having been brought from different parts of 
Africa, they were classed as far as practicable, and 
officered from the European troops with white Ser- 
jeants, but I think corporals selected from themselves. 
2 D 
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When first organized Aey were extremely ignorant, 
unaccustomed to clothing, and for some time the mili- 
tary uniform proved irksome ; but in an incredibly 
short period they acqidred the language of the Colony, 
and became very efficient and ns^ul troops ; they were 
well-behaved, sober, obedient, and strongly attached 
to their officers, to whom they looked more as friends 
and protectors. A great number were married to wo- 
men of their own countries captured at the same time, 
and had fine&milies. Some of the earliest years of my 
life were spent with these men. and I shall ever recollect 
with pleasure their generally mild and good conduct, 
being free from many of the vices which beset the 
European troops in that climate. 

Had the regiment Contiiiued in the Mauritius, to 
which the men were accastomed, the results would 
have continued &vorable ; but at the peace of 1814 it 
was ordered to the West Indies, the men to be there 
drafted over to the Ist West India re^ment, and the 
officers to be placed on half-pay. This step at once 
separated upwards of half the men from their tanulies ; 
(a limited number only being allowed to accompany 
the regiment). Their old officers who knew thdr man- 
ners, language, &c., were removed from them; and 
this, joined to change of climate, broi^ht on sick- 
ness and despondency, and in a few months I saw 
an immense number carried to their graves in ^^u-ba- 
does. 

On revisiting the West Indies nine years afterwards 
a very few only survived of the whole regiment ; but 
those in Barbadoes came inunediatetely, bringing their 
wives and children, to seemj^&ther, who had been one 
of Ui^ old officers. They appeared delighted to see 
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him a^ia, and made many enquiries after all tlie other 
officers. 

With reference to your views as applicable to the 
Aborigines of New Sooth Wales, I can only add my 
hamble opinion that they wonid be foand highly suc- 
ceBsfol, and much more likely to be permanently bene- 
ficial than l^e mode adopted with the Bonrbon regi- 
ment, although in that case the results bear oDtrour 
opinions to the fullest extent. The men soon Hked the 
serrice, and their good conduct attached the officers 
to them. 

5. — I return your Pi^er npon tiie Civiliiiation of the 
Anstralian Bla<^B, which I have read with much grati- 
fication and attention. 

Having, daring my residence in New South Wales, 
mingled a good deal with the Aborigines, and watched 
. their dispositions, habits, and character, I am enabled 
to form a judgment, as to the qu&ntnm of success 
likdy to attend the estaUi^unent of the scheme pro- 
posed in your docnment. And I have no hesitation in 
declaring my conviction, that if the plan devised by 
yon Were to be put into operation, under the manage- 
ment of a man possessing the mere qud^cations of 
temper and judgment, and a very little knowledge of 
the character of savages, it would saceeed ; so &r, at 
any rate, as relates to its main objects. 

I will wifli submission just note one or two obser- 
vations, that have occurred to me, as bearing ont your 
theory. 

1. I have observed, in my intercourse with the 
Australian natrres, that though restless when attempted 
to be domesticated as f^m-servants, tc., they are very 
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wiUiDg to undertake occupations, which inrolve any 
joumeyings, and they make very trustworthy mes- 
wngers, and otWn good stock-men and shepherds 
from this very circumstance. They have also been 
tried as constables, and found efficient. As a field police 
they would be inTaluable, from their known sagacity in 
following the tracks of either man or beast. 

2. I have been wandering with strange tribes occa- 
sionally for a day or two together ; and have always 
remarked that, in their wild state, they look up to one 
or two leaders besides their chief, whose behests they 
seem implicitly to obey. I would therefore suggest 
that they should have their corporals selected from their 
own body, as an incentive to good conduct. Besides, 
the advantage will be thus obtained of sending oat a 
commander, inured to hardships peculiar to the Colony, 
on any difficult expedition, — such as crossing gullies 
(wonderful chasms in New South Wales!), unknown 
streams, and a country nnsopplied with provisions fit 
for Europeans. But they shouId,in all practicable cases, 
never be without the superior control of a white serjeant, 
for the reasons explained by you. 

3. The whole of your theory, as to their settlement 
in one given spot, b just. But the establishing them 
in villages of permoKeat occupation is striking so deeply 
(I fear) at the root of their prejudices, and native 
habits, that it can only be effected by the nicest tact 
and most delicate regimen : — such as permitting pe- 
riodical migrations within the year, to different stations, 
and the like. And their locomotive disposition miglj^t 
certainly be overcome, in the cases of the wives and 
families of those employed in the field, from the cii^ 
cumstance of their being left at present by the men 
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within their " Gunyab" or camp, when the latter are 
' engt^ed in their hunting or fishing excursions. And 
this example wonld undoubtedly have a powerful in- 
fluence over other blacks. 

4. Yon are quite right as to their predilection for 
nnitatton, and hare good grounds for building some 
portion of your theory thecenpon. I have seen a black 
prouder of a razor, which enabled him to wear a smooth 
chin, " like a white fellow," than if he had been the 
poeseesor of half a dozen tomahawks. 

5. We have a striking record of the success which 
may attend the amalgamation of conquerors with cap- 
tives, strangers with denizens, in the ancient Romans ; 
whom you have in another point alluded to. 

6. In support of your proposition relating to the 
good effects of a distinguishing dress, one witnesses the 
avidity with which these very blacks seek after the 
brass chain and label that have been very generally 
given to their cbiefe, and other marked men ; and their 
conseqnent exertions to obtain them as a reward. 

7. A capacity for acquiring our language, as well as 
the disposition for. receiving instruction, is remarkable 
in the Australian black. That the brain of the Van 
Hiemen's Load Aborigine even (who is placed lower 
in the scale of reasonable beings than the Australian) is 
not BO -dead to instruction, as European prejudice 
declares, the learning acquired by the one or two boys 
in the Orphan School here is an existing proof. 

Lastly. There are many points very happily taken 
by you, and 'many which I have never seen adverted 
to before. And your entire scheme appears to me ad- 
nurably calculated to avert the deterioration aud loss 
of the poor Australian .Black. . ' 
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' 6.-rI have read vi^ rerj great interest yaar Paper 
on the treatment of the Australian AborigiDes ; tuid 
70U aaj euppo«e that findii^ ;our views dagulitfly 
corroboratiTe of opinions in this respect, which I have 
for a long time past held myself, has not a little in- 
creased my gratificatioD. Abost two years since cir- 
ctunstances occnrred which^directed my attention to- 
wards the state of the Aborig^es of Port Phmp, who 
were dien first brot^t into immediate oontact wiA 
Europeans ; indeed, I had atthat time almoBtdetemiitied 
to settle among;st them. And whilst endeavouring 
to form some feaaible plan fiw tlie preventitm of those 
melancholy results which have fUmost invariably, fol- 
lowed our Colonixatlon hitherto, it was natural ^at a 
variety of schepiet should in enecesaion present them- 
aelves to my' mind. 

Several gendemen with whom I wa« oonnected 
agreed to purchase an estensive tract of country from 
Hm natives, by a treaty based epon a reoognition of 
their right to dispose of their interest in the c«ded 
land ; and in pursuance of this plan variovs adaurable 
measures, mteuded for the prateotion and gradnal 
(sviliiation of the Aborigines, were soggeSted, and on 
Ike poist of being oarried into operatioD, when the 
8y daey CtoTcnualsnt thinking the mtmmaa aa eneroach- 
nent upon the rights «f the Crova coaBiderad it Qe< 
ceBsary to assert them by taking tlte Settlemeidf even 
then formed, undo' its ju-oteAioB ; and many of ths 
projected measarsB were coDsei{9ently delayed, ptsding 
the decision of the Home Govenunei^ 

So moch^ool&elingfaadjhowercr, inthisshorttimc 
been evinced, . and from die nature of the whols pro- 
ceeding so many favorable aasfnces atteoded the 
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scheme, that 1 cannot doabt but that had the eoatem- 
plated measures been fully carried out, a singular ex- 
ception to the records of English colonizatioa would 
at this moment have presented itself at Port Philip. I 
had, however, many opportunities of ascertaining the 
habits and characters o£ the natives ; and a tirm per- 
suasion arose in my mind, that by consulting their dis- 
positions, much, very much, might be accomplished 
for them. A visit which under very distressing cir- 
cumstances I made, at this time, to Port Philip, 
brought me at length into immediate contact with them, 
and afforded me full opportunity of closely observing 
their peculiar temperament and habits. At once, I 
felt convinced that whatever steps were taken for their 
civilization, to be really beneficial and permanent, must 
be adapted to their tastes and Aboriginal character. 
Agtun I watched them attentively to this end, and the 
result was, a settled conviction, that such a plan might 
be adopted as, by keeping this principle in view, would 
accomplish the desired object. 

I did not indeed, with you, think of making them at 
once Soldiers. The plan which struckme might, how- 
ever, have led to this. I would have taken pains to 
make them fully understand that it was the desire o£ 
the Government to engage a certain number of them 
at once, as a body of police to assist in preserving order, 
is apprehending delinquents, and g^ierally in pro- 
tecting both their own people and the settlers. As 
many of them as entered into this engagement, (and it 
should have been for a fixed period), I would have 
placed under the direction of caretully selected white 
Itoders, in companies of not more than t^vesty wen 
each. They should have received food for tbeiaadtves 
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Biul fiiitiilies in certain proportions, clothing, and at 
the bead-qnartere of each party simple hnts ; and email 
gardens should have been prepared for each indiridnal, 
or &mily, ander the direction of some intelligent person 
who would also have been their instmctor. Dressed- 
in a white frock and trowfier8,with a red woollen- cap, 
they might at once have commenced their da^. It 
should have consisted in proceeding according to orders 
from station to station of the settlers in a circuit of about 
(say) sixty miles, so as to have enabled them to visit 
their homes at short intervals of time. Provisions for 
them might have been stored at the stock-runs of the 
settlers, wherever a responsible person was in residence ; 
and at these places they would have received their 
rations. During their marches the men might be al- 
lowed to hunt, as opportunity occurred; but they would 
of coarse be under the controui of a leader, who would- 
be fully instructed as to the extent of his duty and pro- 
ceedings, and direct the march accordingly. 

Upon their return to head-quartera, where their 
wives and children would have remained, their roate, 
countersigned at each halting-place by the settler there, 
would have been inspected, the party mustered, and 
carefully examined as to their conduct and appearance, 
and a record kept, with a view to some proapective 
advantages, or advancement. 

Gradually, a more rigid discipline might have been 
adopted, and their trainii^ have been carried to a 
greater extent. 

But the advantages of sach a plan, as a preli- 
minary step to your military one, even shonld thb 
afterwards be required, would, I think, be the fol- 
lowing : — 
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' 1. The 'employmeflt would be more in accordaise 
with tbeir present habits and erratic disposition. 

2. It would be less compulsory in appearance, uid. 
holding out the (to a aav&ge) tempting bait of a certain 
supply of food, and warmtb, and Shelter, without la- 
borious or unvaryiog toil, it would be more rea<Uljr 
«mhraced> 

3. The c^jportunities for hunting on fresh ground* 
would form no inconsiderable attraction to men whose 
main occupation-ithae becn.frominfaiicy. '. , ' . 

4. But still the engagement being fbr. a frxedtcnn, 
a just claim upon them would be secured' to thi Go- 
Ternmeut fbr* t£e punct^tl ' dischai^ .of .ei^oined 
darie«. 

5. This'coi^ou] would gradu^ly! affect the habits of 
the euvagav &' mild bat firm discipline! wouldmake 
him less impatient of restrainb, and enable him to faJl 
in more impercepti^y with the usages and uutnqers of 
civilieed natioBs. 

6; They wooldbesatniTed. together with their wires, 
from the cruel oppressions of unprincipled white 
men. 

7. In return they would afford the most efficient 
protection to settlers. The dreaded evil would be di- 
rected for good , HDCe an elevatioo. of. candltioB iraahi 
from the very nature of the' employment make Ae 
8av^:e interested in preserving order. 

6. The difficuhy ufl«tlly «H|terietK«d is. attempiting 
to collect the children for instruction, and especially 
of iaduciDg the Others to part frx>m their iamilies, 
would be obviated ; an4 one of thfl beet reeultH wob14 
be found in the amelioration of the condition of the 
women, than which nothing can by any possibility be 
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nore degraded than at present. I have scarcely 
ever seen dogs treated more brutally than are these 
women. 

9. The vfomen and children thus collected would of 
course be under inetructjon and training, and become 
powerful auxiliaries in this good work. I cannot help 
imagining the return of the savage from his expeditions 
nnder such circnmstances, as contrasted with the scenes 
of misery with which they are at present familiar, occa- 
sioned by the inroads made by other tribes during the 
absence of the males, for the purpose of carrying oS 
tiieiT females. 

These are among the benefits which I feel assured 
some such plan would secure. It will indeed gratify 
me, if you succeed in directing general attention to the 
subject. It is high time that the voice of humanity 
and justice should be heard above the clamours of ty- 
ranny, or the Bcoffings of avarice ; and it will be no 
trifling reward, if, by promoting inquiry, you awaken 
sympathy for a degraded but etill calumniated race.* 

* I have great pleasure in pnbliahing this letter, though it appears oa 
some pointa to differ from me. !□ principle it is preciself the saine ; and 
In detail it vsriea merely in the point at which the natives should be 
taken np. In the caie of those of Fort Philip the writer seems to think 
tbat the; could not be immediately made soldiers ; and though I doubt 
tbii, yet as he has seen more of Ihem than 1 have, he ought to know 
them better. Bat however we may begin, either in this or any other 
case, on principle I am persuaded that the more perfect we can by any 
means make the organization of natives thus dealt with, (so long as it it 
not quite unsuitable for them) the better, — for it will draw them the 
more shove their original habits and associations, and elevate them the 
nore towards ourselves. The leal, spirit, order, tipril dt eorpi, of a 
well-dressed military body, will exceed those of a mere garde ruralt, aa 
those of a soldier do those of a militia-man ; and they will produce civi- 
hidag effects I think, both on themselves and their countrymen, in the 
fikc proportion. — A. M. 
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(1.) 



A Return, shewing the ntimber of Convictions before the Sapreme 
1824 to 1835, both inclusive. Compiled fi-om 
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Court and Courts of Quarter Session in Van Diemen's Land, from 
Official Records in the Colonial Secretary's Office. 
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(2.) 
NOTE TO NOTE, p. v. (Prepacb.) 



Many passages might be quoted from Dr. Channing'g 
works, to the effect referred to as abore ; but the fol- 
lowing is among the most striking :— < 

" It is sometimes said that government is intended for 
the public, for the community, not for the individual. 
The idea of a national interest prevails in the minds of 
etateemen, and to this it is thought that the individual 
may be sacrificed. But I would maintain, that the 
individual is not made for the state, so much as the 
state for the individual. A man is not created for 
political relations as his highest end, but for indefinite 
spiritual progress, and is placed in political relations 
as the means of his progress. The human soul is 
greater, more sacred than the state, and must never 
be sacrificed to it. The human soul is to outlive all 
earthly institutions. The distinction of nations is to 
pass away. Thrones, which have stood for ages, are 
to meet the doom pronounced upon all man's works. 
But the individual mind survives, and the obscurest 
subject, if true to God, will rise to a power never 
wielded by earthly potentates. 

" A human being is a member of the community, not 
as a limb is a member of the body, or as a wheel is a 
part of a machine, intended only to contribute to some 
general, joint result. He was created, not to be 
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merged in the whole, as a drop in the ocean, or as a 
particle of eand on the sea shore, and to aid only in 
composing a mass. He is an ultimate being, made for 
his own perfection as bis highest end, made to maintain 
an individual existence, and to serve others only as far 
as consists with his own virtue and progress. Hitherto 
governments have tended greatly to obscure this im- 
portance of the individual, to depress him in his own 
eyes, — to give him the idea of an outward interest 
more important than the invisible soul, and of an out- 
ward authority more sacred than the voice of Gtod in 
his own secret conscience. Rulers have called the 
private man the property of the state, meaning generally 
by the state themselves, and thus the many have been 
immolated to the few, and have even believed that 
this was their highest destination. These views cannot 
be too earnestly withstood. Nothing seems to me so 
needful as to give to the mind the consciousness, which 
governments have done so much to suppress, of its 
own separate worth. Let the individual feel, that, 
through his immortality, he may concentrate in his own 
being a greater good than that of nations. Let him 
feel that he is placed in the community, not to part 
with his individuality, or to become a tool, but that he 
should find a sphere for his various powers, and a pre- 
paration for immortal glory. To me, the progress of 
society consists in nothing more, than in bringing out 
the individual, in giving him a consciousness of his own 
being, and in quickening him to strengthen and 
elevate his own mind." — {Miscellaneous Essays, ^c. 
London, 1834— pp. 38-40.) 

'. I cannot resist either the temptation to add .tlie fot- 
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lowin», as bearing, not only on this point, but also 
many others in this book. (See, in particular, pp. 63-5, 
87-91, 126, and 133.) 

" I have hitherto spoken of the general influence 
which Government should exert on the moral interests 
of a people, by expressing reverence for ike moral law 
in its whole policy and legislation. It is also bound 
to exert a more particular and direct influence, — I refer 
to its duty of preventing and punishing crime. This is 
one of the chief ends of Government, but it has received 
as yet very little of the attention which it deserves. 
Government, indeed, has not been slow to punish 
crime, nor has society suffered for want of dungeons 
and gibbets. But the prevention of crime and the re- 
formation of the offender have nowhere taken rank among 
the first objects of legislation. Penal codes, breathing 
vengeance, and too often written in blood, have been 
set in array against the violence of human passions, 
and the legislator's conscience has been satisfied with 
e'nacting these. Whether by shocking humanity, he 
has not Inultiplied offenders, is a question into which 
he would do wisely to inquire. 

" On the means of preventing crime, I want time, 
and still more ability, to Enlarge, I would only say, 
that this object should be kept in view through the 
whole of legislation. For this end, laws should be as 
few aAd as simple aa may be ; for an extensive and 
obscui'e code multiplies occasions of offence, and brings 
the citizen unnecessarily into collision with the state. 
Above all, let the laws bear broadly on their front the 
impress of justice and humanity, so that the moral 
sense of the community may become their sanction. 
Arbitrary and oppressive laws invite offence, and take 
2 F 
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from disobedience the consciouBnees of guilt. It is 
even wise to abstain from laws, which, however wise 
and good in themselves, have the semblance of in- 
equality, which find no response in the heart of the 
citizen, and will be evaded with little remorse. The 
wisdom of legislation is especially seen in grafting laws 

" Another means of preventing crime, is to punish 
it wisely ; afid by leise punishment I mean that uikich 
aims to reform the offender. I know that this end of 
punishment has been questioned by wise and good 
men. But what higher or more practicable end can 
be proposed ? You say we must punish for example 
But history shows that which is called exemplary pu- 
nishment, cannot boast of great efficiency. Crime 
thrives uTider severe penalties, thrives on the blood of 
offenders, lite frequent exhibition of such punish- 
ments, hardens r people's heart, and produces defiance 
and reaction in the guilty. Until recently, Government 
seems to have laboured to harden the criminal by 
throwing him into a crowd of offenders, into the putrid 
atgiosphere of a common prison. Humanity rejoices 
in the reform, which, in this respect, is spreading 
through our country. To remove the convict &om 
bad influences, is an essential step to his moral resto- 
ration. It is however but a step. To place him under 
the aid of good influence is equally important. * • * 
* * I know I shall be told of the failure of all efibrts 
to reclum criminals. They have not always failed. 
And besides, has philanthropy, has genius, has the 
strength of humanity, been fairly &nd fervently put forth 
in this great concern ? I find in the New Testament no 
class of human beings, whom charity is instructed to for- 
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sake. I find no exception made by Him, who came to 
seek and gave that which was lost. I must add, tliat the 
most hopeless subjects are not alvrays to be found in 
prisons. That conricts are dreadAilly corrupt, I know; 
but not more corrupt than some who walk at large, 
and who are not excluded from our kindness. The 
rich man who defrauds, is certainly as criminal as the 
poor man who steals. The rich man who drinks to 
«scess, contracts deeper guilt than he, who sinks into 
this vice under the pressure of want. The young man 
who seduces innocence, deserves more richly the 
house of correction, than "the unhappy female whom 
he allured into the path of destruction. Still more, 
I cannot hut remember how much the guilt of the con- 
vict results from the e/eneral corruption of Society. When 
I reflect how much of the responsibility for crimes 
rests on the state, how many of the offences, which are the 
most severely punished, are to be traced to neglected edu- 
cation, to early squalid want, to temptations and ex- 
posures which society could do much to relieve — I feel 
that a spirit of mercy should temper legislation ; that we 
should not sever ourselves so widely from our fallen 
brethren ; that we should recognize in them the coun- 
tenance and claims of humanity ; that we should strive to 
win them back to God." 
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(3.) 
NOTE TO NOTES, pp. 46 and 114-16. 



Since the Notes here referred to were printed, I 
have heard of other two eases of partnerships between 
released prisoners which have turned out particularly 
well ; and mj attention has been drawn to a descrip- 
tion of it almost universal in these Colonies among 
Ticket-of-leave Men working for themselves, and from 
which the same inference may be drawn. 

These men when they contract to do heavy work, as 
clearing, fencing, &c. almost always do it in parties of 
two, or more, being prompted to this in the first place by 
the hardness of the work, which a man cannot face 
alone, requiring always the assistance of" neighbours," 
or " mates," or " partners," as they are severally called, 
even in the minute details. These men, then, as I am 
assured, when engaged alone, for lighter work, are 
often found unsteady, — but are scarcely ever ao while 
they are thus two, or more, together. They keep 
faith with each other, and will see a job through, with- 
out flinching, however hard. The social principle is 
here active, and beneficial ; — hut let us mark also the 
further resnlts of the very same operations, and the 
lesson will become even the more striking from its 
absence. In a short period the work is concluded, 
and the partnership ceases. The men severally receive 
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tlieir money-; andtli^ cotaiat)t] ti^.b^inglr ■keq,.<w«tbT 
out time having b^o giveji to form h^bite of self- 
command, or otli«r circus^stap^eB 1:>eitQg at, all com- 
bio^d 80 as to elevate, tli^ir.gen^ftl views or :dM3:act«r), 
they almost uniformly sq^aILdeF it in drinking and 
excess ; and the fru^te of previous combioattoD ar,e 
lost, like water from a pipe that is cut. 

While printing I have also met with the following 
passage in Mr. Bulwer's Monarcky of the Middle 
Classes, descriptive of the organization of the French 
army in this respect. "The men of the same com- 
pany, or troop, live together ; they are expected to 
support, and assist each other, mutually ; and the chief 
Subaltern of the party is instructed to keep up this fra- 
ternity of feeling, by punishment, as well as recompense. 
If one man conduct himself badly, it often happens 
that all his party comes in for a share of his punish- 
ment, as if the whole company were considered respon- 
sible for the conduct of every one of its members. If, 
on the contrary, a man acquire merited praise, either 
from some act of public service or private conduct, the 
company again comes in for a share of the eulogy 
to the individual, and is recompensed in a body." — 
(Vol. 11., p. 230). 

The discipline of the French army is extremely 
severe, its materials are not particularly good, and 
flogging is prohibited in it. Yet its order and or- 
ganization are known to be excellent ; and how is this 
result brought about ? I do not say that it is this em- 
ployment of the social principle that does it ; — that 
were to ride such a hobby somewhat too hard. But I 
am persuaded that it is the natural consequence of the 
%^lit(pii f>f flogging, and other forms of ditf(;tjsDerclYe 
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Tiolencej'tliat tiius moral incentives are stumbled on, 
of which the theory is never considered by the practical 
men who give them, for their own particular purpose, 
an indiviSnal application, — but of which the gene- 
ralization may be the expression of an important prin- 
ciple, capable of indefinite application. 
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SUPPLEMENT, &c. 



Since the publication of this book I have seen thft 
Official Papers printed by order of Parliament, with 
several other comments on the views urged in it ;— 
and it seems due to the subject to make some reply to 
them. 

1. Not any one of these documents adverts to the 
principle either of the existing system, or of that pro- 
posed to be substituted for it. They merely dLscuas a 
few details. Yet a satisfactory conclusion regarding 
the conflicting principles would decide almost every 
remaining question on the subject. 
, 2. The principle, or theory, of the existing system is 
unlimited power of coercion, tempered in its adminis- 
tration by the habitual exercise of a wise and benevo- 
lent discretion. This is even the beau ideal of what ia 
contemplated ; and it is an objectionable principle if 
but for this reason alone, that on the face of it its effi- 
ciency must always depend on the agents employed to 
carry it into operation. But besides this, it is at vari- 
ance with all the acknowledged principles of policy 
and jurisprudence of the age. It exalts the magis- 
trate, and depresses the law. It is the Oriental despot 
administering justice at his palace gates, and weighing 
every case in the scales of what must always be an im- 
perfectly inlbrmed^ and often a capricious, will. Like 
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those who defend this ayBtem because in tlieir hands, 
as they allege, it meets the substantial justice of every 
case, each well-meaning Pasha pleads his wisdom and 
his intentions ;— but can a system of arbitrary rule, 
which confessedly in the East ensmires those who 
wield, and d^^ades those who are subjected to it, be 
a good Penal System for the British Empire T Can 
that which makes the good bad in one place, make 
the bad good in another? The argument is a solecism. 

3. On the other hand, the principle which I adro- 
catbis that of the whole of modern Political Science. It 
is to lessen the scope and sphere of temptation, thus to 
prevent crime, to make the law certain and omnipo- 
tent, to curtail the discretion of magistrates, and to 
make each man the artisan of his own fortune by the 
kahcral operation of the circumstances la which he 
places himself, and of his conduct in them. My appa- 
^tus may be wrong fh>m beginning to end ; but I 
thiuk it impossible to doubt the prel^rence that will hi 
given by statesmen atad men of science in England to 
the objects pursued by me. 

4. A few words, however, may be also offered oS 
llie several sets of apparatus. That employed by thA 
Existing system is compulsory labour in domeati« ieri 
Vice, in a state of acknowledged degradation, wrthout 
Vages, or any chbiee of nlaster or occapation, aat* 
rounded by the luxuries belonging ta an advabeet 
itate of civilization, with which the cnlprtt ia petFee^ 
Tamiliar, which probably oonstttDted the temptation^ 
which caused his original fall, which he cannot notf 
%nj6y hoRestly, but which he findb all his comp^iiiiotifi 
enjoying, as they beSt cati, diskoaesiltf, and iHth Ihtfi^ 
'oi iesB suciJfess akicdWJiiife to dWfuAittaHcefe. th -ftik 
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most dangerous and slippery poaition his stay is Ineft- 
sured by time. No rensfance of the temptations md- 
dent to it can abridge its filced period. His supports 
against these mast be drawn chiefly from the most 
dastardly of his feelings,-~the fear of renewed detec- 
tion and pnniahment, — a feeling which enterprising 
spirits, such as criminals almost always possess, 
BCarc^y recognize at all, and which reckless, or stnb- 
bom ones take a pride in braving. There are, indeed, 
some means by which extraordinary indulgence may 
he obtained ;— ^but the steady resistance of constantly 
recurring small temptations is not of the number. 
Such rewards are reserved for individual exertions of 
a peculiar, and in many cases very questionable, cha- 
racter ; — yet this is called a School of Reform. 

6. My apparatus, on the contrary, is seclusion, 
while in a state of direct punishment, even from th« 
si^ht of those fatal indulgences which in nine cases 
out of ten have caused the first lapse from virtue ; — 
afterwards a course of probation, during which they 
may be procured by good conduct, but by good con- 
duct only ; — and lastly, free labour. I wish in every 
case to contract the sphere, and lessen the force of 
temptation, — to support against it by hope rather than 
by fear, — thus to enlist the more generous, as well as 
more powerful feelings of man's nature in the work to 
be achieved, — and to strengthen these by giving a com- 
mon interest in their maintenance to several indivi- 
duals. This latter portion of my detail has been par- 
ticularly objected to ;— and to contemplate it has been 
called cruel, absurd, visionar;', kc. I dispute all these 
positions. I instance numerous analogous sitnatitMft 
JB which the same principle worke well ; and I lurther 
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shew Uiftt if it can be made to work in this, as a gociai, 
and contra-distiDguished from a silent, teparate, or 
other isolated, or gelfisk, principle in the management 
of criminals, it is calculated to be a most powerful in- 
stmment alike in their restraint and reform. But 
however this may be, at all events let the opposition 
to this portion of my suggestions go but for what it is 
worth. It affects one point ; let it not prejudice all 
the others. 

6. It is contended, however, that the System of 
Assignment enlists the whole body of Free ^ttlers in 
the Penal Colonies in the service of Government as a 
sort of Superintendents of Prisoners ; and that its abo^ 
lition would lose them. But why so ? I do not pro- 
pose that the prisoners shall not serve the settlers, — , 
but simply that they shall serve them as free laborers, 
instead of domestic slaves. I have shewn (Note p. 23) 
that my system would not permanently increase the 
number of prisoners in the Government service, — nor, 
by consequence, permanently decrease the number in 
the service of the settlers. It would merely change, 
and most beneficially for all concerned, the relation 
between the latter and their servants ; and by removing 
the blot of domestic slavery from the social state of 
the Penal Colonies, produce all those benefits, and 
remedy all those evils, which the mere term immedi- 
-ately su^ests to practiced reasoners on such subjects^ 
-and which they will readily admit are not exaggerated 
in my representations. 

7, In opposition to these views, however, two posi- 
tions are taken up in one of the Official Papers, mora 
extraordinary, I venture to affirm, than any which, 

'.within the last 30 years at least, have been assumed 
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anywhere on such a Bubject. It is declared to be in- 
credible ( ! ) that the difference of action between free 
and compnlsory kbonr should be so great that the 
intercourse between two ^ven classes of society with 
the one would be beneficial, if with the other hurtful ;— 
and next, that the admitted injury done to a rude sa- 
vage by a state of slavery, is not to be compared with 
its innocuousnesa when applied to an intelligent Eng- 
lishman. Let me controvert such positions by putting 
only two questions. When the wisest and best in 
England banded together to rescue the Negro Slave 
from his bondage did they seek to separate him from 
his master, or merely to change the relation between 
them? And is it the more generous animal, or the 
more n^jie and hardy, that is most injured by injudi- 
cious treatment ? In certain stages of society slavery 
is universal ; and in some it is even a protection ; but 
certainly not in the more advanced ones. In these no 
reasoning mind uow ever disputes its deteriorating in- 
fluence on all connected with it. This has become a 
postulate, not a conclnsion, in the mized mathematics 
of political e 



■ Tbe eame Paper, (the value of nhich is neutrsUzed throughout hj 
■imilar careleBgneBS both in adTancing its premites and drawing iu 
concliuiong). in uiather place ugoea that if Her Majesty'B Miniaten 
believe my tlolmtenti rtgardioff tie Stillm, it will be impoBaible far 
them to ^nat Repreeentative Gofernmeiits to the Penal Coloaiea; — a 
pure DiieappreheDsion, for my statements are lerelled nmformlr, wit 
agaiatt the Settla-t, but agmat tht ttale of neiety in which they Me 
placed. And the premiBee being thns corrected, I willingly adopt the 
concluiiou, having in my original Report specifically drawn it myself; — ■ 
for it teems to me even obvious that an arbitrary diitribntion of labov, 
with an Asiiicnment Board constantly sitting in judgment on tbe private 
characters ud habits of individual applicants for it, contd by no posd- 
Ulity harmoniie with Fre« Ingtitutioiu. The moro nprighti; it workad 
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8. Asother Official Pap«r deoounees th« danger t^ 
be apprehended from exteoBivelj substituting the gang, 
or coQceutratiDg, for the assigBiDent, or dietributiug, 
BjBtem of managing prisoners; but this aJso appearf 
to me a fallacy, founded on Beveral erreneouti assnmpr 
tiona. Ib tlie first place I have shewn, as already ad<- 
Terted to, (Note, p. 28) that my system would u^t perr 
QiaDently retain in Government's hands a greater 
number of prisoners than at present ; and would thi)^ 
mot permanently extend tjbe gang system of mapa^Qg 
th«m. But, in the next place, to denounce all systen^ 
irbich group prisoners together by the eootemptuqufi 
term of gang-systems, as though they must neee9aan)|r 
reseiuble the present system of road-parties, is a m^te 
resting on names, without either grasping things, (ff 
being supported by them. The pres^it road-paiiti^s 
in the Penal Colonies are organized purely for pfi^^- 
mmt; — in the exjM-esaiTe words of the Chief Police 
M^paix&te of Van Diemen's Land in his ObaerrailifinB 

'on my Official Report, " GoT:ernniient labour, (in t\i^fa. 

. as elsewhere) under the strict mrvsiiifmae that it ie, is 
not an employment tending to the developement of tf^e 
moral principlesof any setof men;" — and when giving 
it this character, it appears to me a remarkable cob- 
tradic^B in his views that be should wish to subject 



the man general would be the offence it voaU give, snd the grciter the 
WMnisBiuue il would Qccii«ion to tUe Executive j — jrct iti defenders 
.aiu6«al]t ipwukte an adTafttageB to be gVQ^'' ti; i^orrectrng (assumed) 
t|b<MM in its Bdmisiitration. My ova iinpressioD in that Ctiere ,arB pow 
verjr law inob anprtieie ; erer; departmeitt KemB, OD the contraiy, sod 

,' I h»Te said ito^D, to ^t itself ewBcit); to aioiil and remedy t^cBii — 
but as Susietf Adraiuies.thb eattre scheme bccL>u>es of imprsctiinblp «e- 
cutian. It biJoup OMCuuallj tu a rud^r igt, iiitb a ))opuhitiiui lest 

! «ealtbr Mi»).iBclepend«ut. 
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<e^ery prisoner to it for a ^ren time on first arriving ia 
the Colonies, — a step which, accordingly, if taken 
vithout a total change in the system of managing this 
labour, will, I am confident, bi^ productive of almost 
unmixed evil. But this is not because government- 
labour is gang-lahour, but because, as now regulated, 
it is bad gang-labour. Every association of human 
beings with a common purpose is gaug-Iabour. 
Convents, monasteries, manufactories, regiments of 
soldiers, ship-loads of sailors, public schools, assem- 
blies even of churchmen, members of parliament, con- 
gregations for worship, and many more such meetings, 
are specimens of employment in gangs, or large par- 
ties ; yet evil does not always result from them, but 
often much good. Let the object in which numbers 
are engaged be but a worthy one, — and the motives by 
which individuals among them are stimulated be higli 
rather than low, — of a character to draw out their 
moral principles rather than suppress them, and to 
ealtivate social rather than merely selfish feelings, — and 
we need not fear combinations among them for evil, 
but on the contrary may confidently rely on the pur- 
poses of the vast majority of them being towards good, 
and their drawing the others with them. It is only 
when the bond of union is of a low, animal, and dete- 
riorating character, as in associations for plunder, de- 
bauchery, or laere punishment, (without appeal to moral 
principles, or contemplation of future reform), that the 
greatest ruffians will be found leaders. The anin- 
fluenced impulses of human nature, though weak, are 
jet to good, not evil ; — the clap-lraps of a theatre are 
all high moral sentiments. 

S. \a all the Official Papers much importance il 
b 
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kttieilfetl to the the'cks 6ti cmelty, Aiiilei- ftfe ex! 
^^bUm, prodQC^d "by the ibhint^ 'gQ|>e^nt6inlen(re'ori)fe 
iD&giBtrHtes, and t&e aon'stkiit e^erc^ b!f b -la^ dR- 
Cretioa in rfinirtting aitfd mdderatiiig ■p'tinisli'dlttit Vfeftted 
H the h'iglieBt authoWty ;— bilt with sotbe ibiHrfffWd 
'good thi't may tie thns prOdrtcted, I kla persiifllfl^tl litAt 
there is tnixed muck more than dn e^iidl dfnMerit 6f^i- 
^iieratevil, T&iB real ireitr^t on (fruity hi "mffi'terB ts 
In ^eihsdi^s, atid hi the T^ghly moral and -tteneTdteAt 
%«hd^ndle's of the age,— under the fnfttieiite bf ^rtCkAk 
STavfery, as & condition, is inade tol-enihle *Tlere*fer 4t 
yiet fiii^'e^ In ihfe drriBi^d *drld ; afad flit ttigBiat 
presence of k nidg^r^te s^^m^ to tile (*alculat^d Vdfhfcr 
fe Beufralfze, than aid this ihflbence in pyoHdcmg^ 
ISff'^ct. Many a faolt, i aih pF^suAd«d, is n6w (ilitii- 
ietief), it'hich ^otiM he fdr^^n #ere it liOt fbU&IT^ 
%>UeToIVeon another the blame, or ihe r^thMM, tof 
'ahy haysHh^ ^wn on the ucbJiStoll t^-^nnuiy^li't^M^ 
liig'ftiotight h^Cdin^ ^ub a |mrfK>fe, aftd Itet-f-^^ttd 
'iiany a slight breach becoiiles a wide fe^pfcratkm,^J*^p#b- 
-'>ii?e^\i8 other diime^ib qii^rt^lA'aHe 'p^Ve^bt^yi%- 
'^^fkfedby'app^alBtothiidparti^. Abd'tiieftl^iHku- 
■f^ei-cise of' a Tdi^e jiardohlrtgpow^ Is the *rell !tl»B*n 
^^rdidfa thbb^nd iheonvehiebttea. 'It tOahf^a-th^fti- 
'tertdr !autta<irttifis often careless abotlt their i^'tMi^, 
'Witit^B tfiem^f^heh Hiey do lia^p^n to'be 'aitaM''^'<to 
^ek, AaA iidsettl^s the mFfi^s of Hie cri^fials differ 
WiiteiKJe. Instead of SuHimiUing to their pimirihteMt, 
"^nld dhi'wing iU Ap^ropHate Idsabn'n-om'it.'tfaey iir« 
'Ibds'set to cdntl-irfi stories and l^^^dielitatiotiB trj^SHtfeh 
'feey hbfJe to escape' frota it; andliy dweHft^'Ari'fa- 
pectations thus based on falsehood, tSiey (It 'idtie' ^^el^tfn- 
^dte fli^iOtel^sfo haUtual iQdul^eiitie In ^sdiood. 
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rod cbe»t the actn»l ii^ictipn whicfe .might ,ot)i^n|i#(> 
be bpoeficial to them. 

to. In 3ir ifi.vfiea M)ickinf:oBli'e Me^oi;^ (Yt^l- I- 
p. 342^3) I jBn4 tt>e foUowiiig extract fro^ on$ of l^if 
prirate letters :r— " Eye^ p\ft of Enj^pd there i^jft 
iQtiny places vh^cb I should prefer to this (Bpju^j). 
Von i^ill smile at th^ meation ,of Botany Bay ; but I 
am ntost serioii$, and 1 .assure you that next to ^ Pgr- 
Iwmentary situaJian, to whi^ either nature or ear^y 
&lid)itioii h«s (loiist^ntly directed my views, I sho^J^ 
prefer, jtAthout myfik regqrding peaatiary qdva^tpgpf, 
ttiftt of l^ei^g the lawgiver ,of Botany Bay. * * * f f 
England in rearing such a community is preparing ;pa^ 
Q^ly fOinquerors of India, but eaemieB to betiself spd 
tQ all manlcind. W.kile on the one side th^ pxperj- 

tSXiTfJ 0:B a RBFOn;iII«Q PbNAI, C01.ONY IS 7EHHA^ 7^ 

QS^n^T Ev^R TRIED ^K MORALS, it Is One whioh U 
P^f^tly safe ; for the settleuteat never can .be wo,rpB 
t^a it 13 Jipw, when no attempt towards reformati^;^ 
^ dreamt pf, .g.nd teheu it is governed on principief f^ 
peMficaf tco^oj^y mf>re iarlfarous thg.H those which j^e^ 
vaU^ n7i4^ Queen ^ess. Ev^ry day the difficulties 
of , the experiment ^ow with the increase of the <c^i- 
nt^p^l) population, f* ,* * !^ f have heard, reofl, and 
^^mght 80 much aboyi tf^ extraordinary ,Colo^y that I 
e^ psry ,(i^^4s^t in ^y g^fr/il opimoiiiS ; an^ I.cojif^, 
fteftWWP oi^s^p,^, ^ftc^ I g^ ap^(^ qf aa ^t^ysiff^t ^ 

.11- ilh«*iH¥ tlff.S^tiP^Wte.pffln_^l^Viftgd^,lftiri^t 
historian, philosopher, statesman, and student fifihmnqn 
oatlir^ ; a jlajwjf^ al^, iuifl fp»fxj y^^i^ > CTiqiiaal 
Aids?- .Se t«?¥fej(bfftf y#«s .ago, it > tpofi ; wij^iin 
■^fechpeijgd^m^ 9h%gW>h^S^ ^¥>£^j WM. 
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apparatus cbiefly, for in principle there are none, and 
the political economy of the management of the pri- 
soners is precisely what it was. Is he right or wrong 
in the benevolent enthusiasm which he avows ? Or 
will England refuse to try bis gkand experiment of 
A REPORMiNO Penal Colony ? As yet she has sought 
example chiefly, taking reform as h might come ; and 
in a great degree she has missed both. Will she not try 
whether by reversing the process, — seeking reform 
first, and taking example as it may come, she may not 
obtiia both? (See pp. 112-7.) My impression is very 
strong that she will, — and tliat the attempt will not 
miss eitlier its appropriate reward. 

VI. In oppositiontosuch impression, mostoftheOffi- 
cial Papers deprecate high-raised expectations of the- 
power of reforming criminals ; and one in particular 
states that during six years the writer " has had fects 
before his eyes contradicting the theories advanced on 
this subject by good, and in other respects able, men, 
but whose very goodness and benevolence have led them 
to draw conclusions totally at variance with the prac- 
tical experience of a Penal Colony." Nor do I doubt 
the assertion thus made, for figs will not grow on 
thistles, nor grapea on thorns. When the means em- 
pl.iyed are so remote from theoretical per.'ection, it 
would be to contradict, not establish, theory, wereihe 
results to correi^pond with it. W hen only the lowest 
atmospheric pressure is employed, it wonld be to sub- 
TCrt, not confirm, the theory of steam, did we discover 
its results. 

13. In some of their respective aspects, on a super- 
ficial examination, there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween the plans of improvement suggested by the 
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Chief Police Magistrate of Van Diemen's Land, and 
myself. To make punUhment more certain and equal 
he also recommends that prisoners be retained a cet- 
lain time on theirfirst arrival in the hands of Govern- 
ment ;— i^nd, sensible of the kresistible temptation to 
petty theft afforded by lahour in domestic service with- 
ont wages, and surrounded by forbidden iudulgencies, 
he proposes that limited amounts of wi^es shall in 
fhture accompany assigned service. But he does not 
desire to improve the system of Government labouFr 
though on his own shewing " it has no tendency to- 
develope the moral principles of any set of men,"'— h& 
desires to retain compulsory labour with his wages,—" 
he asks for more discretionary power to be vested in 
. the chief local authorities, and by kievitftble conse- 
quence that the law may be made still more arbitrary 
and uncertain, — and he has no great hopes of morat 
success ft-om his discipline. He is right. Moral effects 
are not to be produced but by moral agencies ; and his 
are directly opposed to every general principle ob 
which such could be founded. 

14, No great success will ever reward a low amo- 
tion, — nor will any victories attend the course of him 
who is early content with the word " impossible." 
V hen Luther first undertook to release his country- 
men from the Papal yoke, he was assailed with just 
the same assarances : and when Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Macaulay, Stephen, Sharpe, and others, combined 
against Negro slavery, they too were told of the incor- 
rigible wickedness, stupidity, and inferiority of their 
proteges, and of the wisdom and kindness which alle- 
viated the weight of their fetters, and made their 
bond^e even a boon to them. Bat these men ivere 
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not sodetffiTed itTTiifr wi^, I Uqat, tlie (rieitd^ 9^'e^- 
gign »9d inim»ai^ be ^» 911 this poi^t fijt^r. Tj^^y 

nwy Jw ^ bfit wp.y of operating &so«iJblj iMf fjbf 

tuo toil4age, depend^at a4; fui^e for its iateasit^ .^o^ 
duiHlAQQ on tJip wUl of a {^liUe ^Upv pualal. ^uf^ 
% piwijiiwi HT^fti^a ip .sww r^iBtan<;e, ip Qtbiers filayis^ 
MtbiOUfisipB, iv QtheF? d«(¥it, fiibcsliooid, er-ery £p^e^ 
of r^dtle^sne^ and i|T^ii)arity,r^in all,«vw f.l^i^ jr^b,^ 
iwpPW it, ■dfterioiatiov ;-.— and tt«ie ^ea^lta of a ^f Bjtf99 
wnhodjiog H M its juiotar; prmcj{>le $re e<q pbyj.(>9f Ijr 
veCflBmry, And pi»;, qtoneov^r, Jne w ^niaedi^^^y ff^ 

st^jB rf ?(«i«ty w ^ *xi8tii^ P^pal Colonies, .^Imt my 



l^nv* A <)^P<M pBiaieD M^b4«e, ;»il:)ii|] fi^nr |Df)ii[)is.eiter mj^n^al 
Ip tl^ .Colony; rdd,si;giie tb^it f^miist conseqtieiitlj have come out ■rith 
K prepOBuaaion Sigaingt the ■System. But the very reyeraa of this ia ttia, 
fcft. Jadoencol^ t-tUoae ,>.^ti*ct rfifT9i"'i 9t {^'VnPR'W'Pfi 1^ f 
&n:^d9ry'^«{i^mea(, ir}uob I^alitl ,rMjfiD,,*q!l.4fceii;t4 ^t ■■■ Tirqpcr,-. 
fpct ktio«lQd(e of t)(.a BFtp,^ _fiicta, I came ont rather impreased in iti 
tktm ; — but being charged to atud j it, and having -aome habit of atwanfai^. 
and MaaiuaiBg o;>, «»ciaL eil^Mtiojia, I fiottli gii«;>e Vjqgdeofflejl ,-nl«)r 
vw .Ti JP.tTfithi.aboietwo.nifnths.befatie 1 raw tbe-jprtiiet^b^ ita-miS' 
ta]|e3 . altpoat ai 1 aae it now. after two jeara. 
-i hicri DMnpopet', -adrertiBg to .tlua goiot. baa Jtladly ub «« i ml , 4^at 

^fAQiWt pf,i^.cafi$^ti<}ji,vrTavd,}IiufIi4dt piflj fifteen laoafke On 
Imth only nine, tram March 1803 to January IBM,) in Meiieo, befora 
fated poUeeWid-^lie ■iWrliJi oT'hia aUaruef^Utical^fiuafgDnJiLt^Mi 
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wUcb •neccM&nf traTelleri Imtc miide but few correetioiu, thOHfli am^ 
Mr. Wild, rMided seYerKl yean in the conntrf , and diligentlj improTet 
hia eztraordmuy adiautsgea a* firitiih Reaident. Bat the trath ii that 
eren these eiamplea gcarcelj apply. Theae miterB had to give a labo>. 
rioni analysii of what was, with littie reference to its working, or effecta ; 
— I, on the coDtrarjr. had onI<r the latter to atteod to, — and there h 
anrel; a conaiderable difference between aualyiiog the compoiitiaD of m, 
boBtile anny , and merely giving an acconnt of ita nvagei. If four month*, 
with my idTantsgeg of obienatian, were not infficient for what I at- 
tempted, how are Travela ever to be writteD at all ? The very beat haw 
•earcely a quarter of Che opportnnitiei afforded tor theii compUatiMl 
Oat even my firit remarlu had. 
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lents 1 the unions of Scotland and Ireland with 
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and the principles undecwbleh they act; trial 
cs under which they are punishable. To UuM 
It the church revenues ; fbgether Willi OtOW- 
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ImpoTtant, nnr the m«t tnlinitlB(. Tbfl i^itoiii* of the Eut ud of tlw Narth> of EgTVl and ol Cbins, 
«o>U tasn lUiwtniled tliB GnakBiid Ronon UVIa, haw oleimd up theli dinonltlc^ uduplaLiwd (heti 

> » IliIiotlJMtliwbeeaiUemftsdiothe VRooLtinirk. 



THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY, abridged from 
the Prbmipln i(f PoMevl Eomimtf hj Profiwot WATLAND, D.D. 2.. Sd. 



•READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; containing 
choioe Speemm of the Works of tho beft English Writera, from l/oxo Bacox 
to the Prewmt Time. With Biographic^ SkeldiLee of the Writers, vai. Eisats on 
the FiuxisKU of Eiroi>iB« Iiitxsatiibb, ii, 6d. 

>d«rwlllimMTiIn»Ua qMdnw (4 BatWi i*w» aompo- 
niters who h»*e chiefly deteiminod the utile of our pre™ 
TeuideDlertBlnliig,butueilK>(it(aDcfMitnvMr,Biid of 
ei the reader lemlllar wllh the iwdnOM and thepenilluWei at the Taiionawillan. 



• READINGS IN POETRY; 8 Selection from the Worli of thabe.1 

English PoetB, from Spenser to the present timea ; with Specimens of the Ajnerican 
Poets ; Notices of the Writers; and ExplAnatoty Notes. 4i. Ed. 

A HuraAb of Foetr;, conprWuf the |(m« of the ataodard Bn^lMi Pneti. Ctn hw been taken to aeleot 
anohpleoBB and pBHBgesM best lllostratB the style of the mpoctlTe Anthcn i anditl« gjawelymwiiy to 
add, that Bcrupnlooa attention haa been p^d to the moral otiarafter of the oxtracto- 



THE STOaV of CONSTANTINE; a Poem. By the Rev. 
' THOMAS E. HAiNEINSON, M.A., of Coipns Chrbtir CunbridM ]>, fiA 



THE SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE, interpreted bj 
DAVID HUNTER, Esq^ M.A. 4,. 6d. 



THE BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twelve Parts. By 
SICQABQ HANT, D,P,. I^qr^ Bishop of Down and C<mni^ SVfH^ 9*. 



ADRIAN, a Tale of Italy, in Three Cantosj with the STAR OF 
DESTINY, and otliet Poems. By HENfly COOK, ps^. % M 
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CURRT AND CO^ DUBUH. 7 

HYMNS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHUftCH; Collected, Arranged, 
and TiBiulated. By the Ber. J. CHANDLER, M,A^ FtUan of Coipw Christi 
College, Qiibrd. 4a. 6d. 



THE CAMBRIDGE PORTFOLIO ; a Periodical Work comprising 
Papers ilhutratJTe of the prinoipal features in the 8chola8&> and Sodal Sjnstem of 
the Umreraify ; Notices of the most Eminent Choraoters it haa produced ; Gleanings 
JTom the Hannscripts in the sereral libraries ; and Contributions in Original Lite- 
rature hj cfntemporaiy Mambers. It also oontaina deacriptiTQ aoconnta of the 
priiu%al BnildingB in Camhiidgo, th^ origin, history, and porposes, accompanied 
hy nnmenma Etchings, execnted hj Lewis, Iirci, 6. Cooes, and other eminent 
Artjsts. In Farts, at Sf. each. 



JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCITEY of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND; confining Original Papers, relative to the Hiatoiy, 
Mannen Uid Coatoms, Iawb, Religion, Natural History, Arts, Commente, Manu- 
factures, and Prodactions of THE ORIENTAL WORLD. Contribnted by 
Ueus^ks Mid CaB&ESFoKDXtTTii of the Societt. Fabliahed Quarterly, 6t. 



SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 

This popular Magazine was eatabUslied in 1832, under the anspicea of tiie Society for Pmmo- 
ting Cliristian Knowledge, and is still conducted upon tbe same prindples, wllich have olitained 
far it a large cirenlation, and a )ugh degree of pablie eonHdenee. Its contents are at once . 
entertwoing and instxactive ; tbe licactiGs of Science are popnlarly displayed, and discoveries 
and applications in the Useful Arts practically illnHtrated ; History, Biography, and Qeneral 
Idtenttore, are adapted to tlie beneficial reading of a Christian enmnninity, and a Christian 
t^deney imparted to every branch of knowledge. 

The Satdrday Maoazinb is published weekly in Nmnbers, at One Penny j Moutiily,' in 
Parts at Sixpence ; Half-yearly in Volumes, at 4i. 6d,; and in Annual Volumes, at Ji, 6d, 
By doubling or trebling ^eae smalt SDnu^ for a short time, so as to purchase by degrees 
the Parts or Volomes already pnbliahed, at the same time as those stiU going on, new Snb- . 
Bcribeis may possess themselTSS of this sonnd, instmclire, and entertaining worii, which 
fonhs in itself a vahiable library fbr persons of every dc^ree^ 



NEW POCKET GUIDE to LONDON and its ENVIRONS; con- 
taining Descriptions, frccm personal knowledge, of everything worUk seeing or 
knowing, within Twenty-five Mile« of the Metropolis ; enlivened with Biognqibical 
and other Anecdotes, connected by History or Tradition with the Places described. 
VnOi a Map of (he Environs. By JOHN H. BRADY, F.B.A.a 7: 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
THE DOMESTIC GARDENER'S MANUAL; being an IntroJuc- 

lion to Practical Gardening, on PhilMophicel Principles; to 'whioh is added, a 
Natukaliit'b Calzmdab, and on Appendix on the Operations of Forcing, 
iuolnding the Cnllure of Vines in Pota. By JOHN TOWERS, CM.H.8. Seotmd 
Edition, Enlarged and ImproTed. One large Volmue, Octavo, 13f. 

If which hiTe oame under m; obKnthn, *ra nol inljr expaulTB, hnt kppew 
uluilTelj for Uu iIBi 
tha luiDilM of (he tadma. " 




in fOr lh«B irho» rank 
fortbcpcrio 
tohai 

mnliel*™, W noqidre » mnch of tl 
id MumUil openttuu with focUlt; i 



A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S., 

of Her Mojeetf'a Mint, and Professor of Chemietiy in tha SajtX Institution. The 
FoUBTB Edition, greatlg enlargtd. 3Vfc 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY: being a preparatory TTww of the Forces which ooncnr to the 
Production of Chemical Phenomena, By J. FREDERIC DANIELL, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in King's College, London ; and Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Geology in the Hon. East India Company's Military Seminary at Addiscombe; 
and Anthor of Meleoralogieal Eiiayt. I6t^ 



LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at KING'S COLLEGE, 

London, by the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY.M. A., F.R,8., Professor of Natoral Pbilo- 
, sophy and Astronomy in that Institution, ^^ith niunerovs Dlnatrations. U. Qd. 



•MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. By PROPESSOR 

HOSELEY, of King's CoU^e, Loudon. A New Edition, corrected and improved. 
With numra^nia Engravings. fit. 6d. 



OUTLINES OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By GEORGE 

FRECKLETON, AI.D., Cantab., Fdlow of the Royal Coll. of Physicians. 7f. 



THE MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE; complete in Four 
large Yobmies, Octavo. £2 I6t. 

Tart work rnmlihc* ttas gmerkl rcwler wllh popular and anmeoted vtcwi sf Uu ictBil p i eg mn and coaaitloa 
of Um Phj^rioa BDi«M<, both at hone and abroad. The Mechanical Aita, IMototio CbmStUj, tlu Btruntnn 

of tbs Earth, Electilclly, OalvanlEin, Gas, Ilest. Ught, UagiieUBiil.thoHBtbaiuillcBlBclaicea, PliUoiophinl 
~ ' ~ letarx System, Tides, Volcanoefl, &c-, hare, ajnoDf Toany oth^a, been 

nB and diBCDsaioDs, aboimdjn^ In the freshest facta, the moat recent 
je, whieh an indefatigable examination of the produetn of ScientifiQ 
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HUCKWOOD 4.ND OWS, BIHtrBUlWH. 9 

AETISANS AND MACHINEKY ; the Morri aad Vhyacal Con- 
^OD ei llie Uuta&cturii^ PcpdatiDa coosideK^ wilfa refeKBoe to HMshuiical 
8Dl)KM«(as for Bmau lAbonr. Qy FETjER GASKELL, Bsq, SimflEox. 6>. 

laBataniMof kvorkdavol^tomiteiiuiaaJitlonst the Moml, BosIiI.uilFbrdislaHidltlinitf mdMthu 
thm mlUlou ot our fdlow ■al])«ti, nun. women, and ohlldnn engnged in tlie uta, nunDTadliiiH, ud bnda 
ot tba oannbT, hu bem long deemed s nrfoiu «tU. The Tut importanae o( the rahject, ud the numerom 
. dli^aiHlotute Inquiry not DDljr talghl; dealnUe, but witb ft ileir to lie 



' A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; thdr Nature, Habits, and 
Instincts. By EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., F.L.a, Lord Bishop of Norwichi 
President of tlie Linntean Society. Two Vols., irith Engravings. 7i. 



BKITISH SONG BIUDSj Popular Descpiplimu and Auecdotes of 
tbsSonastenofthcGioTee. By NEVILLE WOOD. 7,. And by the same Aotlior, 

THE ORNITHOLOGIST'S TEXT BOOK. la. ed. 



THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY! 

camprieiiig DeRcriptigns, Popular and Practical, of the most important Philoeophical 
bnUnmBota, tlkoir Hialoty, Nature and Uses ; mA ooxoflete elucidatioiia of the 
Sciences Ut whicli tliey reepectivelj ^iperttuii. Dedicated, by permiition, to the Lord 
BMcp of SaMtbnrg. By CHARLES TOHLINSON. 10*. U. 

Iir tbk viiA DoMiilii pMniinaiit fulilecti hare bem •elected wUk whii^ It behens eTory one to be BointilDtad 1 
•DBh,fiiraample,aiKlUelairkiitiBarbe(BUedoivHatrsBHi>U>lNmailHiiiTB.iuuiiel; ~ ~ 
UiBfiHVHUta,»dVeraiwithaB>dNBM«(,lti*an™uteci tlwTuuliig-Foik.Muihi 
lniHillj ; Ilia niiii|»n ; Uie Prlsn, tbe TolMoope, Bod tfa* dail-IIUl- Tbsae autiieotg, Hid tbiwe In I 
eoDnexioa wltli (hoD.on treUedofextenglTslf ; u tlao tbeli appUoatJoii to Science, Ait, audlnd 



• READINGS in SCIENCE; familiar EXP1.ANATI0NS of Appear- 
MKw *iid FiiBcipleB in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, £nlai^ 
ani LnproTod. With many EagramiffL Bt. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or Popular lUustrationaof the Structure 
and FuDdimatif the Htqaan .Body. £i(ited hy T. C. GIRTIN. a,.6d. 
• ■ I «|.(M(M>jr wd iropdiqdillf lUda I " 

•MINERALS AND METALS; their Natural History and Uses in 
the Arts : with Account* of Mines and Mining. Engravings, a*. Bd. 

Ill utioleH nuunCiotiUBd from the UeUIs, for 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; COLONIES. 

TRAVELLING SKETCHES in EGYPT and SINAt ; including 
a Vidt to Mount Horeb, and otbear localities of the Exodus ; Tnuislated, Cor- 
rected, and Abridged from the French of ALEXANDER DUMAa B; s 
BIBLICAL STUDENT. Si. Cd. 



* THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. With 

nunf Engravings, 3«. 

^ LiTTU Toliuna from ths TnTSllet^ note*. DemTiptioni of Bulbec, Belnot. Damletti, 3*Si, JcnBaloD. 
Ramlali. (nd othor plioa, in bltoded with nmvki upon the utlna, Uulnrldraitiof thaJoamejr.Hid tba 
nbvmtknu ami reBeoUoiu wblcb nilimU; onnit la > dartsman In tnttfUng Ihtough Iha Holy Land, 



THE CITY of TREVES, and ite ROMAN ARCHITECTURAL 

RE&IAINa From the Gennan of WYTTENBACEL Edited, with NOTES, 
t^ DAWSON TURNER, Eaq., FJLS., and copionaly illustrated from Drawings 
mode on the spot Octavo, 8>. fid. 



GERMANY, BOHEMIA, and HUNGARY, visited in 1837- By 
the ReT. G. R. GI^IG, M.A., Ch^ilain to the Royal Hospital, Chelaea. Three 
Volamee, Post Octavo. 1/. IIi. Sd. 

Taa prbidpsl dadgn of ttali work ti to gin »nie uooiuit of the dite □( ndetf u It nor ezlsta In Bo- 
b*mla and Hungajr- In oH^ to Tvauh thcae Doantrlea. the Author ma, of ooimo, obliged to pas throng 
■ laiga portion of Genuany, wbere the aoclal csmdltlon of the people. a> well a* the olvll, ecclestaatliBl, 
■nd niUltaiy HtabUaliinentA, i^ttracted hl4 attention. Upon thno he touchea. mon aqnclall; In re^enooe 
to Praiata. townrda whieh the eyea of the jwt ef Eqropa are at proent anxloualT turned. But his gzaat 

dHlga waa to obtain and coDununlcate Infomu - - - 

ee a large portion of b.\s loi 



GERMANY; the SPIRIT of her HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SOCIAL CONDITION, and NATIONAL ECONOMY; illnstntted liy Reference 
to her Physical, Moral, and Political Statistics, and bj Comparison with other 
Countriesi By BIS8ET HAWKINS, H.D., Oxon., F.B.a, &c ids. 9d. 



SCOTLAND; SKETCHES of its COASTS and ISLANDS, and 
of the ISLE of MAN; descriptive of the Bconery, and illnstrative of the progressive 
Revolution in the Condition of the Inhabitants of those Re^ons. By LORD 
TEIGNMOUTH, M.P. S Vol*., with Maps, 21.. 

TWO YEARS AT SEA: Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River 
and Van Diemen's I^nd; thence, to variona parts of India. Wltli Notes of a 
Residence in the Bnnnau Empire, and of the Services and Sufferings of the Mia- 
n that Country. By JANE ROBERTa With Engt«vingt, k. 
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CUBRY AND CO., DUBLIN. It 

RESEARCHES IN BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, and CHALD^A; 

forming part of the Labours of the Euphrates Expedition, and publuhed mith lit 
taaetion ef the Right Hon. the Pretident of the Board of Control. By WILLIAM 
AIN8W0RTH, F.G.a, F.R.G.8. "With Ulustrationa, Maps, Ac 12«. «d. 

NOTES on INDIAN AFFAIRS ; by the late Hon. F. J. SHORE, 

Judge of the Civil Court and CriminBlSesHioiiB of Fumihh&bod. 2V0I&, 38(. 

TuifkctaandopliilaiuoontaliwdliithliWorkarsUismiiltof raonthanafteen jean' naldoioe In India,— 
String wbloh period tli« Author held niloiu litiikttau in flw Police, Reveuu, ud Judicial DepHti 
and vu in IicUM itf oIoBs omunonlcatioii, both PHnte and Offioul. with all olanes of the KnUreB. 



THE WEST INDIES; the Natural and Physical History of the 
Coloniefl; and the Hora), Social, and Politiaal Condition of the Inhabilants, before 
and after the Abolition of Nc^ro SlaTery. Bj SIR ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
K.H., M.D., F.R.S.K, &c With l/Lage, 10<. 6d. 



CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES, arising out of the recent 
CHANGE m the WEST INDIA COLONIES. By the Eev. EDWARD ELIOT, 
B.D., Archdeacon of Barbadoea. St. 



A LETTER to the Right Hon. the SECRETARY at WAR, on 

SICKNESS and MORTALITY in the WEST INDIES ; being a Review of 
Captaim Tclloch'8 Statistical Repobt. By SIR ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
M.D., FJIS.E., Deputy-Inspector Gmeral of Army Hosidtals. Octavo, 3>. 



AUSTRALIANA— THOUGHTS on CONVICT MANAGE- 
MENT, and OTHER SUBJECTS Eonneoted with the PENAL COLONIEa By 
CAPTAIN MACONOCHIE, K.N., K.H. Octavo, 6». 



BRITISH COLONIZATION of NEW ZEALAND, with Par- 
ticulars of its Positioa, Extent,) Boil and Climate, Natural Productions, and Native 
Inhabitants. With Charts and Illustrations U. 6d. 



INFORMATION relative to NEW ZEALAND, for the USE of 
COLONISTS ; containing a Description of the Country, its Natural Productions, 
and Native Inhabitants ; also, the Prospectus and terms of the New Zealand Land 
Company, and the Flan of the first Colony. With Maps, U. 6d. 



NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION t.t GREENLAND, sent by 
order of the KING of DENMARK, in SEARCH of the LOST COLONIES ; with 
the Chart completed by the Expeditirai. Published under' theiDirectiou of tli» 
Jtoi/al Geographical Soeitly. 84. Sd, 
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HEALTH— DOME&TK ECONOMY— FAMILY 
DEVOTION. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING; by HERBERT MAYO, 

F.B.8., Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex HospitoL 8#. 6<f. 

comnHTK [ tadoDDTDIet fo dHhraot i Education of Glrbi B^- | OfSmiii*. 

orConn' I CoiwUtaUoi* sod At«: : ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~ 

watmti BocUlReL " - " 

: Adtp. I of B<tf*i 

MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS ef DIGESTION in HEALTH 
and UI8£iA8E, by Ihe Aothar of tbt pNcedi^ wvrk. St. M. 



THE FAMILY HAND-BOOK, or PRACTICAL INPORMA- 
TION in DOME0nc ECONOMY i isela^g CoBkerr, Hom«ImU HaMgoaent, 
«Bd all •Ihtr Biriijoet* conneotfld with the Hsiatk, Corafort^ Kid E^ModitiEa of « 
Family. With Choice Receiiits and Valnable Hints. 6t. 



•EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OP CHILDREN; tte 

M«tMi't Book, ad^rted to the use of FareuU unl Teadien. S*; GA 



THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; a MANUAL of PRACTI- 

CAL ADVICE and INSTRUCTION to Yoang Females on Uieir entering upon 
til* Dotiw of Life tflei qnitting Beboel. By ft I.ADT. S*. M. 



ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; by ONE HUNDRED AND 

FIFTY COTEHPORAAY DIVINES OF THE ESTABLIBBED CfiVBCH. 
Hve Volomes, at 6<. ftf. each. 



A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for Families and Schools ; arranged 
from the Services of the Church, after the Form and Ord«' of Homing and Evening 
Vnijv. By J. T. BAARETT, D.D., Rector of Attlebor«ng^ I«. Sri: 

A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER ; comprising Thr«e Weekly 
Counea of Morning sjid Evening Devotion. With Collects tia the Feasts and 
Fasts. By the Rev. A. H0B8FALL, M.A. 2«. 

THE BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER, for Members of tbe United 
Church of England and Ireland. By JOHN A. BOUTER, tLA., Chaplain to tbe 
l/ordBMiopef Cork and Ck>yB«. Ih 



SACRED MINSTRELSY; a COLLECTION of the FINEST 

SACKED MUBIC, hy the best Masters, arranged aa Soloe, Doets, Trios, Ac, 
and ChoroBee ; aad with accompaniments for the Piano-Ferte or Organ. Two Kand- 
■onM Folio Volumea, price 9/. 8(. Half-bound, or in Noe.1. to XXIV., at l*. 6>i 
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EDUCATION. : 

THE EDUCATIONAI, ECONOMY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 

J. SHEROOLD BOONE, 8eeivtat7 to the London DioceBaiiEdacatkm Board. U.9d. 



CONSIDERATIONS on PHRENOLOGY in connexion with an In- 
teUectoal, HotsI, and Beligioua Education. B7 the Ber. J. & HODGSON. 6*. Sd. 



PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

By the Bev. PROFESSOR ■WHEWELL, F.R.a 6». 



The STUDY of MATHEMATICS conducive to the Developement of 
the Intellectual Powers. By the Bev. PROFESSOR CHEYALUER. U. M. 



THOUGHTS OF A PARENT ON EDUCATION. By the late 
Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH ; with an rntroduction and Notes. If. Bd. 



;t(TlBT BOOKS, ENTtTLED 

•THE INSTRUCTOR; 



PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 



ftUBBTIOSS FOB 



EXERCISES, and CONVERSATIONS, 
with Easy Leesoiu from History. 



__ the UNIVERSE! the 

Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral King- 
doms ; and the Human Fonn. 



V<AinwIV. 

The BOOK of tti« CALENBAB, the 
MONTHS, and the SEASON& 

jVoInme V. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with 
Popular Statistics of the varunui Countries ' 
and Divjaions of the Glebe. 



• HINTS FOR THE FORMATION and 
MANAGEMENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. J. C. WIORAH, H.A, Secretary 
to the National School Society. 1*. ed. 

* ADVICE to TEACHERS of SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS, in eonnexion with the 
Chnn^ By the Rer. JOHN HBDLET. 3d 



• A POCKET MANUAL for the Snnday 
Schocd Teacher. BytheRev. J.HITI>L,H.A. \t, 

• INOTRUCTIONa for TEACHING 



• MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in 
VOCAL MUSIC, chiefly with a Trew to 
PSALMODY. By JOHN TURNER, aq. 4i. 
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SACRED LITERATURE. 

DISCOURSES for the TIMES, upon TRADITION and EPISCO- 
PACY j pwBched at the TEMPLE CHURCH, »nd published by requoBt. By 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON, A-M, Marter of the Temple. Octavo, 4«. 



TRADITION UNVEILED: a candid Inquiry into the Tendency 
of the Doctrines advocated in the Ozf<»4 Tmcls. By the Rev. BADEN POWTXL, 
M.A., F.R.8., Savilian PndbMor of Geometry in the UniTwsity of Oxford. %*, 



THE EVIDENCE of PROFANE HISTORY to the TRUTH 
of REVELATION. tteiSealed, bg Spfcial Ptrmuiim, la her Majtitf Tbk Qdekm 
With nmnerooB Gntphio lUuatmtions. Kb. Sd. 



READINGS in NATURAL THEOLOGY ; or, the Testimony of 
Nature to the Being, Petfectioos, and Gavemment of God. Am. 



The CONNEXION of NATURAL and DIVINE TRUTH ; or, the 
Principlefl of the ludactive Pbilosc^hy considered as subservient to Theal<^. By 
the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.8., of Grid College, Sarilian I 
of Geometry in the University of Orford. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY considered chiefly with reference to Lokd 
Bsottoham's DitconiBE on that subject. By the Very Rev. T. TURTON, D.D., 
B^ua Profeesor of IKvinity in the University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peter* 



CUDWORTH ON FREEWILL ; Edited from the Original MS., and 
with Notes, by JOHN ALLEN, M. A., Cbi^hiin of King^ CoU., London. St. 



The BOOK of the FATHERS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

and the Spirit of their Writings. 2>. Kd, 

It is from the wriUnfa oTlbon meD, aflMtlonatdr mid jugtiy nylad the '•Pathen oTUu Chnirh,'' Ih&l 
tncaum of thougbt, of mOTBllt;, of doctriiw, tai ol blrtorloal futa, Iutd l»en drawn by RicsBedliij igat. 

OBkoawn to manr OtuiitluiB. ■ • • • To Pntotant naden. one great causa, perb^M (be mnat poweifal 



pretended basis of tbeir authority ; tb« legends and miracles, Interpolalol wl 
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DIVINITY. 

THE WORKS OF DOCTOR DONNE, Dean of Saint Paul's In 
iai9— 1S31 ; with a Memoir of hia life, and Critical Notices of his 'Writings. By 
HENRY ALFOBD, M.A., Vicar of WTmeswoId, and late Felloir of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a fine Portrait from va Original Picture by Vandtie. 
Six Volmnes, Octavo. 3t \2t. 

An ILLUSTRATION of the METHOD of EXPLAINING the 
NEW TESTAMENT, by the Early Opinions of Jews and ChriBtiaiis coocenung 
Christ. By WILLIAM WILBON, KD., late FeUo» of St John's Collie, Cam- 
biidge. A New Edition, carefully revised. Zs. 



THE CATHOLIC CHARACTER of CHRISTIANITY; in a 

SERIES of LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the Rev. FREDERICK NOLAN, 
, LL-D., F.R.a, Author of Tht EvangtRaU Charatltr <if ChritOanits, &e. 6*. 



EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Hy CHRISTOPHER BEN- 
SON, M.A., Master of the Temple, and Prebendary of Worcester. fUth Edition. 
12t. Also, by the some Anthor, 

On SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES; Fourth Edition, 12s. 



On the FOUNDATION of MORALS ; Four Sermons preached be- 
fore the UniverBity of Cambridge. By the Bev. W. WHEWELL, B,D., Anthor 
of a HUlary qf Iht Indtutiee Scieneei. Second Edition, with an Appendix. 3t. Hd. 



THE APOCALYPSE ; its PROPHETICAL CHARACTER and 
INSPIRATION considered. By GEORGE PEARSON, RD., Christian Advocate 
In the TTniTersity of Cambridge. >' I0>. 6d. 



VILLAGE LECTURES on the LITANY. By the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM P^LIN, Rector of Stifford, Essex. 3t. 6d. 



A DISCOURSE ON DEATH; with APPLICATIONSof CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. BytheRev. HENRYSTEBBDJG, M.A. 4*. 



DISCOURSES ON REPENTANCE. By the Rev. T. AINGER, 

M. A., Assistant Minister of St Mary. Greenwich. 3i, 6d. 



THE MILITARY PASTOR; a Series of PRACTICAL DIS- 
COURSES, addressed to SOLDIERS ; with FRA YEES for their Use. By JOHN 
PARKER L,4.W80N, M.A., Military Ch^ilain. 6», Bd. 
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THE CHURCH. 

THE SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER of the ENGLISH CHURCH 

CON8IDBSED, in a SERIES of SBaUONS, witk NoCm iind niiulntioiiB. 
Bjr the B«T. DEBWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. IS*. 9d. 

muni, bHrlng tkc abova lUle, were wiMtm azolurinlr In 



|ii— iji|m—il on ttw pArt of tbe reader, In thla special of ocmipodtloB ; bat b« baa not d< 
to mwu ie with HlrloliieB the ouiTentlooa] ityte of tha pqlplt, for wblah ttacae dlaa> 

ken aa aiaiiea of Enyi, oi aa the EonnalTa cbj^tan of 



EXPLANATORY NOTES on the PRAYER BOOK VERSION of 

the PSALMS. By WILLIAM KEATINO CLAT, B.D., rf Jeaua CoUege, 
Cauibridg*^ and Minor Cuion (^ Ely. 

FIRST SUNDAYS AT CHURCH; or. Familiar CooverBalions on 
{he Moroingmd Ereningi Beirioes, By the Rev. J. E. RIDDI^ H.A, Anthsr of 
' LtUher and M» Tima. •». 6A 



A GUIDE to the CHURCH ; in several Discourses. By the Rev. 
CHARLES DAUBENT, LL.D., late Archdeacon of Sanun. Two Vols., ViU. 

PSALMS and HYMNS, for PUBLIC WORSHIP ; Selected and 
BerisedbytbeBeT. J.E.BIDDLE,H.A. GiltEdgM,3«.; Cbeqi Edition, k; 



OFFICE FOR THE VISITATION OF THE SICK; with Notes 
uid Explanations. B; WILLIAM COXE, ALA., Archdeacon ofWilta. U.6d. 



ROMAN CHURCH AND ROMANISM. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. 

Tie Sraiptunl Aignment considered. By THOMAS TUBTON, SJ>., S^ns 
ProC of Dir. in the University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborongfa. 8i. 6d. 

ARCHBISHOP USHER'S ANSWER to a JESUIT; with other 
TRACTS on POPEBY. ISi. 6d. 

THE PROTESTANT'S COMPANION; or, A seasonable Preserva- 
tive against the Errors, Cormptions, and unfounded Claims of a Superstitious and 
Idolatrous Church. By the btQ ARCHDEACON DAUBETfY. 6*. 



THE CHURCHES of ROME and ENGLAND compared in their 
Declar«d Doctrines and Piaotioes. By BICHARD MANT, DJ>., M.R.LA, Lord 

Bishop of Down and CoNiroa. M. 

ROMANISM and HOLY SCRIPTURE COMPARED; wbo-ein is 
shown the Disagreenient of theChuroh of Rome with tbe Word (f God. ^theaune.Sd. 
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SCRIPTURAL BREVIATES, 

OR, SHORT COMPENDIUMS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE FOR THE SICKt 



DcUon 



both of Children and Adnlta In tho principles of the ChriMiaJi Religion, and the < 
their respective callings, in confirmity to the mlc of futh, doctrine, and discipline of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. AeaiBlance has been obtained from tbe writings of 
the best divines of the United Chuicb. 

It is intended that the number of the Brerlates should be increased as the opportunity 
may offer, iboold they prove to be acceptable to tbe Parochial Clergy, And to the Public, 





3BIFI0ATI0N OF THE BBETIATBS. 


Clui 




CUM 




D. TEiCiimh 


I, TaiBicRmBiTB. 




E. TB»C*r«flm*f. 


K. TmiTATKHI or THB SlCK*. 








TasYau. 


O. DDTYTOWAHDIOUaNnaBBODR. 




C. BFunuAKDCkisnu. 


H. OrPRA«H. 


N. Or UicBELKr. 


• Class K. Brmah 


»>■ (A« rwftoritw 0/ the Sielb, Ufirtt PtAlishea. 








«nd lo Ix boine wilh pUlanu. 


13. BifaoiuUon to Pcufn, » Ihe 




1. Ad..l.l.^.oiS»:ktia.. 






3. Tbe manDM Id ■kleh Siekaeit 


■mte of Dejection. 


woiki <a tbe iDula' helllh. 






i. InitmetlDiu Ibr Belf-M«inla»- 


14. EiSoiUtian when AfaictloD ii 


UmpU.dtodeip.1t. 


tlDo (n ChiliUtn Fmith. 






IttribuWd lo ihlDCB. 






IB. EibiHl.lioiitooii.wholiKMt. 


33. Eihotlulon fot one deiinaed 






hytl.»fe.rorie;.™ghi.hni^ 




16. BthorlUia'DiDacua of Sudden 


miptoviUe.! fot. 
SI. EifloTlatumfotonaliho.thail^ 


..ST^IiS.'"- 


CaluBitr. 


R. BlharUllDD (a makE ■ incUl 
ConfHrimi of Sim to God. 


...isanp..^^ 


M. flpon Ihe DnR or nmkTni a 










or PenOD. tmcl.[ SiekiKU 


indlli.Pn.j 


«t miUblo to Ml ca» left with tho penoo Tlelted. 


W. A d.Ily PraiTir for the sick. 


35. Pmy" for FurdoD of Sin.- 






Pry^ifot Ike irouhled lo mind. 
36. A I^rniloa of Gullf Somw 


U. A Ptijei to be uid u tbe hoiu 


K.Ilh Id God. 


M. Pnyen for Ih. Sinctlflallon 
«id ImproTemcnl of StcKoMi. 






37. APn"'rftirl]iEaneauidP«. 


a. A Col'ectlDD oT^t Pnyera 


Sa. St^yOxn MedloUoDi (or Iha 


38. A Prayer for Qmco lo falEt oni 


fW.Sl.ikFer«™. 


liio. or EickiM.. 


40. Pnyeti Rn tbe >nict>d wHh 


30. ALil.ByroFi8ickPct.oii. 


S», ^TRe^itUt^." maklDg°J?iit 


llli^<M..DdI>«f«H. 


ai. A Prmj-er for Palleoce uncl.r 


47. PnyenOroneabonlloBildaiia 




Amend) uRtt Injiiri... 


iSijSSS-lsi-,.. 


31. A PtT"'* Cor Tiiiat io God In 






"■ tom^rhlfwuV*"" " "™' 


33. A PrtjBi foi Ihc OtBce iid 


L-ss-ni?!!:'; 






so. A Pravot fot . Woni.1. nco- 










pri«Eri^.?h" 




Tho Sc.irTU»*i. B-.VI.1.. « 


.^:f^'-^.j'i.*}.i^tj'..Kn'J^. 


EDplci. Ai it l> Teiy deilraWo Ibit 



thDT ihould iltcoImB Ibrongb Ihe medium of Ibe UookHlleti Id Towd ind Couolty, the HivvUlsi uoDot l» 
•old ID •millti quanlltln Ikin 50 copipe; bol the GO miy be either i perfnt lel, a> of Clau K.; oioootlif 

■Ae Ml^o(°B.jvrAii. roii°iBi VjsiTiTini. or thi Sick, Nm. I lo 50, (preceded by TAe OtJer for »> 
FiBlalh* D^'IAe Sidi, Tht Uniiffan'oii of PrhuUl BaplUm of Chilim in Hmact. and The CoMnmim g/I«e 
Ski,) Dmybe had boandlo a Tolnnie, price Si. In ordera fot ihliTolumo. It ihonld bo called SeBimtaAb 

preptied. The price of the Cbh wllhoul Ihe BmiUei 1> li. 11 thould be ordered ai Toa CiuianTHi 

BcairmtL Bamim, Clau K. The Order fir thi Viiilalin o/tfii Sij*; frjeqlt Baflian and Om, 

■miiaiirUfStdt; DaTbebatfaepvalply, prioTf. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDIES, 

A DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE- B7 the B«7. PBOVESSOB SEDGWICK. *s. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS and ANSWERS from MO- 
SHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HI8T0BT, for the Use of Students in DiTinity. 
"Rj the Aatbot «f (t»mion$ mdAnmtn /mm Bwmtl m tht ThMflfine Artielet. 4i. 6A 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS «nd ANSWERS, fpom BURNET 
on (he THIRTT-NINE ARTICLES. By the Author of (tuetSaJu and Annoera 
Jhm MoAfim'4 EttUtkittifal BUtorf. Si. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS and ANSWERS qq BUTLER'S 
ANALOGY, tiy tho Rev, G. "ff. CRAUFTTRD, M.A. fl*. 6d. 

PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY EPITOMISED: 
^ith a view t<> exhibit his Ai'gmneqt In a nnall Qompas^ withoQt wnltUng or 
veakooiag on; of its componeDt partu bf. 



BISHOP HALLIFAX ON THE CIVIL LAW; a New Edi- 
tion, with Auditioki, hy .IAUE8 WILUAM GELDART, U^D-, the Qoeon's 
FrofevoT of the Civil Law in the UniTendty of Cwnbridge, jj. M. 



A CLASSICAL LEXICON; illustrarive of the MYTHOLOGY. 
HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY of the GroeV and Roman Authors. In (ht fTw 



THE NEW CRATYLUS ; or, CONTRIBUTIONS towards a more 
ACCDBATE KNOWLEDGE of the GREEK LANGUAGE. By JOHN 
WILLIAM DONALDSON, M.A.j Fellow of Trinity CoUejft Cambridge. 17j. 



A LIFE of ARISTOTLE, including a Critical Discuadon of some 
Qae«tiotui of Literal? Pistorj fonnected with his Works. By J. W. BLAKES- 
J-EY, M,A, FeUow of Trinity CoUego, Cwobrtdj^o, Ootfrto, fy, Cd. 



STEMMATA ATHENIENSIA; Tablea of BIOGRAPHY, 

CHRONOLOGY, and QlfiTORY, to fiunHtate the Study of the Gnek ClaMies. 6*. 



DISSERTATIONS ON THE EUMENIDES OF .aiSCHYLUS, 

iritli the Greek Te^pnd Critical Remarks. From the German of UULLER. dt,6d. 



THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES, with ENGLISH NOTES, 
fiw the Use of Bchoohi and Stodents. By the R«v. H. P. COOKEBLEY. It. 
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BLACKWOOD JLKD 80N8^ BDINBUHOH. 19 

THE AULULARIA of PLAUTUS, with Notes by JAMES 
QIU)YABX>, M.A, Fellow of Corpus Christi CoUege, Oambridga. ?>• 6d. 



SCHLEIERMACHER'S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 

DIALOGUES of PLATO; tmiBlated from tlie Germau, by WILLIAM DOB- 
SON, H^, Felbw of Trinltj' CoOag^ Cwnbridgei. lit. 6d. 



THE FIGURES of EUCLID; with Questions, and a Praxis of 
Goometiioal ExerdaeB. By the Rot. J. EDWARDS, King's ColL, London, 3i. 



A COMPANION to EUCLID ; being a Help to the Understanding 
and Bomembering of the flist Four Books ; with a set of Improved Figares, and 
an Original Demonstratjon of the Proposition called the Twelfth Axiom. 4f. 



THE MECHANICAL EUCLID. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trin, CoIL, Cambridge. 6<. (W, 



THE DOCTRINE OP LIMITS, with its Applications; namely, 
The First Three Sections of Newton— Conic SectionB— The Differential Cakulns. 
By thfl Bey. WILLIAU WHEWBLI, BJ)., &<j. fl*. ' 



AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the Eev. T. G. HALL, M.A., Professor of Ma- 
theinaties, King's College, London, 12s. Gi^. 



LECTURES upon TRIGONOMETRY, and the APPLICATION 
of ALGEBRA to GEOMETRY. Second Edition, corrected. 7*. 6rf. 



DYNAMICS, or a TREATISE on MOTION; to which is added, a 
SHORT TREATISE on ATTRAOTIONa By SAMUEL EARN8HAW, M.A, 
of St. John's OoUege, Csinbrtdge. Octavo, with many Cnts. 14s, 



THEORY OF HEAT, By FHIJJP KELLAND, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinbor^ j lata Fellow and 
Tutor of Qaeen's Collie, Cambridge. 9>. 



A TREATISE on CHRYSTALLOGRAPH Y, by W. H. MILLER, 
U.A., F.It.8, F.6.8,, Fellow and Tutor of St. Jobn's College, and Frofesapr of 
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20 PROM -THE PBESS OF JOHN W. FABKEB, LONDON. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, and Development of the Principleg 
of Trath and BcoBoniiig ; la *hich a Syitem of Logic, applicalile to Moral and 
Practical Sobjects, ia for tbe fint lime prcpoaed. Bj SAMUEL RICHARD 
BOSANCtUET, A.U., of the Inner Templa. 10*. M. 



A SYLLABUS OF LOGIC, in which the Views of Kant are gene- 
rally adopted, and the Iaws of Sjrllogiain ^^mbolically ezprewed. By THOMAS 
SOLLY, Eeq., Me of Cum College, Cambridge. 7(- M- 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; With NOTES, Ori^nal and 
Selected ; for the Use of Stndenta in the UniTereitjr. By HASTINGS ROBINSON, 
DJ>., F. A.8., Rector of Great Warley, and fonneriy Fellow and AMstant Tntor of 
St. John's, Cambridge. 



THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 

The Greek, (From the Third Edition of Stephens,) and the English, from the 
Anthorized Vernon, bdng given in Parallel Colnmns on the eame page. 8t. ML 



HEBBEW. CBALDEM, and SYRIAC. 

A HEBREW GKAMMAR, for the USE of SCHOOLS and STU- 
DENTS in tie UNIVEESITIES. By CHEI8T0PHEB LEO. ia* (M. 



GESENIUS' HEBREW LEXICON, tmsLited bj CHRISXa 
PEER LEO. Two Vok., ZL St. 



The CHALDEE TEXT of DANIEL, Chapter V., and the 
SYRIAC of BAINT MATTHEW, Cluptor VL T. 1—13; analyzed { for tlie oae 
of Studeuta. By the Hot. T, B. BBOWN, M.A. 3t.9d. 



ELEMENTS OP SYRIAC GRAMMAR, by the Rev. G. PHIL- 
LIPS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen'e College, Cambridge. 10>. 



GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITBBATVBB, 



BBRNAYB, OP KINO-fi COLIBGH, LONDOIT. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR, hi. GERMAN READER, a Selection from the 

GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to the nio*PDimi«wriien,wiuiTr™i«tkD.«rfNota.. 

OruDrnv. Si. M. Ibr the mb of BegimMB. It. 

GERMAN EXAMPLES, fonning a KEY GERMAN HISTOBICAIt ANTHOLO- 

to the EierolH- St. OT. 7(. 

GERMAN POETRY fw pppiNNER8,4^ GERMAN fOETlCALAHTHOtOOT. 7«. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Wf* For Woiki ndted fa> tl 
FRENCH. 



le man adnuKwd Stndenti, » 



r FUBLIC SCaOOLS, 



UtUoiu of thil C»Ulosii«> 



liE TELLIEB'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
tnLnaUted uid pnijbeally kdipted for Englldi 
teMhiDg, By J. F. WATTEZ, Fint Freneh 
Muter, King's Cidlege, London. 

VENTOmLLACrS RUDIMENTS of 
the FBENCH LANDUAOB; w FIBST 
FSENCH READING BOOK. Neir Edi- 

- tion, edited bjr J. F.WATTEZ. Sr.edL 

COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the 
most FAMILIAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH 
LAKGUAOE. B7 J. F. VATTBZ. S>.6d. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGT; with a Lexicon of Idio- 
nutio VoFfati, b; PROFESSOR BRASSEUR, 
cf King's Coll^ and the Charter-hooae. Si, 61J. 

tlVRE DE CLASSE; mth ENGLISH 
NOTES. By tiie Ute PE0PBS80R VBN. 
TOUILLACL bi. 

FRENCH POETRY; with NOTES, by 



THE FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS 
carefully Abridged ,for the use of Yoong Per- 
BODB of both Seiee, by UARIN DE LA VO YE, 



TELEMAQUE. 2>. 6d: 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2t. 
BELISAIBE. U. 0d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2(. 
CHARLES XII. 2>. 
OIL BLAa O. 

LATIN. 

aCHULTE'* ELEMENTARY GRAM- 
MAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, vith 
FiMtical Exernwa. 2(. fid. 

MAJOR'S LATIN EXERCISES for the 
, Junior Clasees of King'a College School 2>. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
LYRICS. By the ReT. J. EDWARDS, H.A., 
Second Haater of King'a CoU^e School, it. 



THE CATIUNE of SALLUST; with 
Anthon's Notm. Edited by the same. 2m, 6d. 

THE JTJGURTHA of SALLUST; with 
AmBON*B Nom. Edited by the same, 2*. Od. 

SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and 
PLINY; with Engush Nona. Edited by the 

SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO; with 
with Enolibh NoTBg, Critical and Historical. 
By a Master in King's College School 2t.9d. 

LATIN SELECTIONS: CORNELIUS 
NEPOS, PHjEDRUS, and OVID'S META- 
MORPHOSES: with an IHistorical and Geo- 
graphical Outline, Rutea of Syntax, a VoMba- 
hu7, &C. By T. S. CARB, Master in King's 
College. 3t. 6d. 

CROCKER'S RULES and EXERCISES 
in the USE of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 
MODE. 4*. 

The Kbt, for the Use of Teachers. 2/. 6d. 



THE FIRST GREEK READER, from 
the German of JACOBS, with English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, H.A., Second 
Master of King's College School, London, and 
Claasieal Examiner of Christ's Hospital fi>. Od, 

A SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 
St. 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO; with 
Ekhlish Notm, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., 
Head Master ot King's CoU. School. 4». 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS 
CYROP-XDIA, with a VociLbnlMy,and Notee. 
By Dr. HAJOB. it. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS of CYRUS. 
Books L and II. Chiefly from the Text of 
Sehn^der: with English Explanatory Notes, 
&c By D. B. HICKIE, LL.D.; Head Master 
of Archbishop Sandy's Grammar School, 
HaiAsliead. 
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FBOU THB PRXSS OF JOHN W. F&REEB, LOlhlON. 

• ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. •READINGS in BIOGRAPHY". A 
Dr. RUSSELL, IMe of tlie Cbartet House Selection of the Live* of the moat Emiuetit Men 
School, It, 6>1 of &11 KMioiu. *!■ 6^ 

READINGS in NATURAL THEOLO- 
GY { or, the Tntimonf of NftbiN to the Being, 
PeifectioDH, and Ooveniment of Qod. B7 tbe 



• tHE CLASS READING BOOK; de- 

. ligaai to fbmlah Tooth with Mefnl Infomtt^n 
on ranoiu mbiecta. By GEORGE LUDLOW, 
Matter in ChiW'iHoBpittU. 8a Unind, 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By the Bev. 
J. EDWABD8, King'! Coll, Si. id. 

•OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By 
OEOBGE HOOAJtTH. With Maps uid 
Cuts. lOd. 

• OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By GEO. HOGABTH. With Cos. 
tomea, Aotiqaities, &e. 1:3d. 

• OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
By GEO. HOGARTH. With Cuts utd Coe- 
tnoei, *e. lOd. 

• OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIEB, M.A. 
With Mspa and Views, li, 

• OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, 
fvau ti>e Cteation of th« World to die DeBtmo- 
tioa of Jeruaalem. With Engnnriiiga. Si. 6d, 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY ; with the Ancient and Modem Names 
of PlaceB, and the Wotd* maAed with their 
proper QuootitieE. By the Rot, W. HILD- 

. YARD, M.A., Sebraid Master of Berartley 
OrwmuAT SchooL Si. ed. 



IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL TA- 
BLES, Practically and Decimally Arranged; 
with BdIob for Mental Colculatioiia. 6d 

•A FIRST BOOK in GEOMETRY; 

Including Plane ani Solid Geometry, and an 
Introdaction to Trigonometry. 1>. 6a. 

•A FIRST BOOK in ALGEBRA, 
(pedaUy piepazed for the Totmg StodenL 1(. 6d, 

• READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE ; containing choi 



finm the best English Writen, with EseAvs on 
Enoush Litxraturs. 4t. M. 

• READINGS In POETRY ; Selections 

from the Worlu of the beet Engliah Poets : with 
Specimens of the Ajnerican Poets | Notices of 
, the Wiiteis, and Notes, 4«.e^ 



Her. U. FERGUS. 4i. 

• READINGS IN SCIENCE} being 
familiar EjtPLANATIONS of Appearoncea 
and Piineiplea in NATUBAL PHILSOPHY. 
With many BngnTingB. 6t, 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN j or, Populaf 
Stnictnte ud FimetioaB of the Hoinw Body. 
With Cuts. 2f.6d. 

• MINERALS AND METALS; their 
Natnnl Histoiy and Utes in the Atti ; with 

. IneideDtal Awounta of Moot and HnnHa, 
With many EngnvijigB. 2i. Sd. 

THE FIGURES OF EUCLID; with 
Questions, and a Pntxia of Geometriod Exer- 
cises. By the Ber. J. EDWARDS, U.A., of 
King's Ctdtege, Leaden. Si, 

A COMPANION to EUCLID; being 
a Help to the Undentandiiur of the First 
Four Books; with Improved Figures, and an 
Original Demonatration ' of the Propoeitian 
called the Twelfth Axiom, 4*. 

•EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS: 
with Familiar UlDBtrationa of the Practical 
Applieatiim of Hechanieal Prindpletb 3«, 

• THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. "VPlth 
many EngTaTings. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. WiSlCutB, 2*. 

•OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the 
Bev. T. G. HALL, M.A,, XJa^ College, 
London. With Cnt^ lOd. 

• MANUAL of INSTEUCnON in 
TOCAL MUSIC, chiefly with a view to 
Paahnody. By JOHN TUENEB, Esq. 4*. 

• MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, pre- 
aeribed in Turner's Wiuiit»i . No. L, Notatioa) 
No. IL, The Diatonio Major Scale, or Key; 
with Examples, &c It. per Dozen Cuia, 

THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, abridged IVom the PuNaPLis 
OF PounciL EcoHOKT by Proleaw WAY' 
LAND, D.D. 21, 

• EASY LESSONS in MONEY HAT- 
T£BS,f<ntlieUMof XooDgPed^ U. 
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CHOICE BOOKS FOR CHIWREN. 



BABY BALLADS and NURSERY 
HYMNS. Br^lAST. U 

FAMILIAR tECTUEES on the LOEiyS 

PRAYEE. By a LADY, U 
PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD 

CHILDREN] with soine Easv LeMOtu in 

t^tin. By SARA COLEBIDOH. St. 
EASY POETRY for CHILDREN; «- 

lected b; ». Lady. It. 6d, 
EASY GRAMMAR for CHILDREN. 

By a Lady. 9d. 
SONGS for CHILDREN. With En- 

granugs. id, 
SCEIPTUKE HYMNS in PEOSE. 

With CuU. M. 
• A UTTLE READING-BOOK fol 

YOUNQ CHILDBEN, With CnU. iA, 



PBAISE in EASY 



FAHILIAB LEOTDBES to CHIL- 
DREN; in wliidi ttie TmtliH of tlie Giupel 
ue Mig.giiigt7 net fort)], li. 61J. 



SIMPLE TALES &F CmLDBEN. 
Willi muyCDbb 1a 

THE DEAP and DUMB BOY; n 
T.I.. By th. lUv, W. FLETOHBR. With 
Cut& Sjv 6d: 

THE STOLEN CHILD,- a Tale. 
CHARLOTTE ADAMS, li. id. 



B, 



•THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK i 



Or, Tbe BlTDiiCENTa of Ehblibh Gbaukar, taught bj the WoBsa of the Old and 
New TsaTAXEifT, claceed socording to the Pabts of Speech. 
The serenl Unges and Vacations of eaeh Part being Alphabetically aRaaged, according to the 
Numbei of S^lables. \i. 



CHEAP BOOKS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 



DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
PSALMS, for Young or OR Gd. 

FAITH and PRACTICE; or, The 

CHRISTIAN 

CONFIRMATION; an AddieH from 

aClogynun. 2d. 
THE BITE OF CONFIRMATION 

EXPLAINED, id. 



A FEW WORDS on the SIN of LYING. 

3d. 
NOTES on the SIGN and SACRAMENT 

of HOLY BAPTISM, ftt 
TWO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT 

of the LORD'S SUPPER, ftt 

tJNITARlANISM BhoWB to be opppofled 
toSCSIfXUSE. ed. 



USEFUL HINTS for LABOURERS, on 
TsriouB 8iil>jertat An enlarged Edition. 1a 6dL 

•VILLAGE ANNALS; or, the Story 
of Hetty Joues. 9d, 



•SUSAN CARTER, the Orphan GirL 

6d. 
A SHORT and SIMPLE LETTER to 

COTTAGERS, by a CONSERVATIVIB 

BEE KEEPER. 2t. ptr Donen. 

THE OLD AND NEW POOR LAW; 

WHO GAINS AND WHO LOSES P Sd. 

A PENNY SAVED is a PENNY GOT. 
A Village Tale, founded (o Facts.- 6d. 

THE FARMING BOY'S CATECHISM 
OF AaSICULTUBE. U 
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ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 



PETER PABLEY'S TJNIVEESAL HIS- 
TORY fof the YOUNG, on the BASIS of 
GEOGRAPHY. ^*. 6d. 

* DOMESTICATED ANIMAI^ con- 
iridered vith refeience to CivilizBtion and the 
Arta. With Engnviius. By MABY BO- 
BEBTS. 31. ed. 

* WILD ANIMALS; their Nature, 
Habita, and Instincta; and the Be^oni they 
inhaUt. WitbEngnTii^ BytlwHme. 3t.6<t. 

* The. BOOK of TREES; describing 



• BOOK of ANIMAI& 

• BOOK of BIRDS. 

• BOOK of FISHES. 

• BOOK of REPTILES. 

• BOOK of SHELLS. 



All with many 



CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING 
and NATURAL HISTORY. With Engra- 
viDg& St. CA 

• SISTER MARY'S TALES in NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. WithCuto. 2..8A 

CAPTAIN COOK; hia VOYAGES and 
DISCOVERIES; wiih an Account of Pil- 
titira't Idand, and the Mutiny of the Bounty, 
With EogtBVingg. it. 6d, 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; tia 
LIFE, VOYAGES, u>d DISCOVERY of 
the NEW WORLD. With EngnvingB. 2t. M. 

MUNGO PARK; hia LIFE and TRA- 
VELS : with on Account of hia Death from the 
JOURNAL of ISAACO. With Cot*. 2., Bd. 

ABBOTTS READER ; a Series of 
Familial' Piecea in Frose and Verae. By the 
Authors of Tht Young C/nulian; Tht Conur 
SUmei Tht Teacher; ^c. 3^ 

* CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER 
with hia CHILDREK. Two Vola., with 
Eagtavingo. 5t. 6(j. 

FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS. Se- 
kcted by ANNE PARKER. 3». U. 

POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Selected by ELIZABETH PAR- 



KER. 3t. 6<f. 



TALES and STORIES from HISfTORT 
By AQNES STRICKLAND. Two Voli, 
with many Engnvings. ^^. 

• SCENES md SKETCHES from ENft 
LISH HISTORY, [With Cota, 3*. W. 

SANDFORD and MERTON; adapted 

to the use of Yonng Peisona of the presen' 

With many Cola. Zt. ed. 
SCHEMING: A Tale. By Mrs, GOD-' 

WIN. 2f, 
THE CHILD of the ATLANTIC: a I 

Tale. By CHARLOTTE ADAMS, Anther 

of The Stolen Child. 2i. ttd. 
FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, froml 

Hiatoiy, Geography, and Biography, 1*. fid. 

• PERSIAN STORIES; iUuatratiTe of 
Easlem Mannen and Cnitoioa, If, 

• PERSIAN FABLES, for Yooag and 
Old. By (be Rer. H. G. KEENE. li. 



ByMrt. GODWIN. 
COUSIN KATE i or, the Poniahment of Pride. I 
BASIL HARLOW I of, Prodigality is not 

GeneioBlty, 
ESTHER HORG , or, Trath ia Wiadom. 
LOUISA SEYMOUR; or, Haaty ImpreBmoiu. I 
ALICJA GREY] or. To' be Uaefnl is b 

Happy. 
JOSEPHINE; or. Early Trials. 



By Mr». MARSHALL. 

THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO GOOD 

BREEDING, founded on Christian Principles. 

it. U. 

In the pnwnt age, vben n mnch \a done for the b 
of tbe riilDg genen 

ctaughterB w drai tl 
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tlDn ibould hiie 



bI Literature und BducatloD Codii 



ANNETTE MOWBRAY; 

aationa with Mama. 3>. 
THE FIRST LIE. 6d. 
THE FIRST THEFT. Gd 

e Publi8her'«LiBM. ars produced nnaerl 



London: JOHN W, PARKER, Publisher, West Strand. 
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